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INTRODUCTION 

l LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

if* 

We have cartloads of literature about every little gilt fopling 
that dangled in the queers train in Elizabeth's court : but of the 
world’s greatest poet, genius and dramatic artist, the biographical 
details are few, meagre, unauthentic and unsatisfactory— overlaid 
with a cloud of myth, legend and idje gossip and difficult of accept- 
ance and belief. 

And yet, as Professor Raleigh has lightly rematked, the broad 
features of Shakespeare’s life^ire easy to trace. Born in the country 
and brought up amidst rural pursuits— of parents, who, rich once, 
bad fallen latterly upon evil days — Shakespeare came up to the 
town to seek his fortune. Perhaps he began by dawdling about in 
an attorney’s office, or perhaps he began by holding horses for gentle- 
men at the gate of a theatre : in any case— what with play-acting, 
play-writing and actor-managering— apparently he found what he 
-nought : and then, Late in middle life— but not too late— when hr 
Had made his pile, he came back to Stratford again and settled 
down as a thriving and substantial burgher, buying houses, 
pigs ?|md corn, adding fields upon fields, lending money to the 
unpecunious— ■ ay, and not forgetting to sue them with interest 
' mil damages. And after pending a few years in the performance 
?f the simple pieties of domestic life, he died at the comparatively 
early age of 52. 
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It all sounds easy and simple~-simple as a fairy tale and easy to 
read. And yet, is this all ? And does it even bring us to the 
threshold of the great mystery which, in its ceaseless working, 
turned out Macbeth, Othello and Timon ? The purchase of dunghills 
in Stratford— what could it possibly have to do with the haunting 
— questionings of Hamlet, with Othello’s awful passion, with Lear's 
agonised writhings of soul ? Perhaps no amount of detail— however 
minute or thick-coming they* may be— will help to solve these 
enigmas : yet the human mind has a craving for details. And in 
the sketch outlined below, we shall give a summary of such of the 
details about Shakespeare’s life as the labours of many generations 
have succeeded in piling up. 

BIRTH AMD EARLY LIFE IN STRATFORD. (l 564— >1584.) 

The precise date of Shakespeare’s birth 4$ unknown : but he 
was baptised on April 26, 1 564 and so must have been born some 
short time before that, and in any case not later than April 23. His 
father, John Shakespeare, originally belonged to Snittcrfield, «i 
village closely adjoining to Stratford to which latter place he le- 
moved some time near 1550. He was a farmer and clothier, slaying 
the beef and mutton which he Himself had raised, whence the tradi- 
tion that he was a butcher. # In any case, at the time of Shakes- 
peare's birth, his father was a substantial and well-to-do burgher 
being actively connected with the town-life of Stratford. Thus he 
was Uuvnbcrlain from 1560-62, Alderman in 1565 and Htg/i Bailiff 
and Justice of the Peaic (Municipal Chairman and {honorary magis- 
trate) in 1568. It is tolerably certain therefore that the poet 
passed his youth in easy^circumstances and must have been entered 
! *as a scholar in the local Grammar School of Stratford. But, about 
15 77, when young William was 13 years of age, John Shakespeare’s 
affairs fell irtto decline : he became mixed up in law-suits and 
involved in debts, and failed to attend meetings of the corporation, 

* Shakespeare’* mother, Miry Arden? seems vo have, belonged to a 
much higher rank of social life, being connected with the Ardens of Parkhaft 
who were oi thf .Very first rank among the gentry of Warwickshire. 
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and finally his name was retn&red from the list of aldermen in f 586. 

It may be easily conceived that growing financial difficulties pre- 
vented Jqhn Shakespeare from exercjsiifg any close supervision over 
his son’s upbringing. In any case, young William was growing up to 
he a rather wild and reckless little fellow. Among his other escapa- 
des he managed to get into a scrape with a girl much older^YfiarT 
himself ; and as the lady came to be with child, a marriage had to 
be hastily patched up between the two— when* William was not* 
more than 18 years of age (1582), The girl’s name was Anne 
Hathaway, and perhaps she camefrom Shottery,one of the hamlets 
of Stratford. . We have no means of knowing whether the marriage 
was happy or not ; but the fact remains that Shakespeare, who 
was a well-to-do man at the time of his death, left his wife nothing 
by his testament-«3ave ‘the second best bedstead with all its 
furniture. ’ 

Two years afterwards, the poet became mixed up in a worse 
escapade still.— He became involved in a poaching expedition upon 
the estate of a considerable local magnate named Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and the upshot was that he was compelled to leave Stratford — 
temporarily at least. 

Beyond the two facts mSntioned above, and some details about 
John Shakespeare's worldly circumstances, nothing further is 
known about his Stratford life. Stratford-on-Avon was in the very 
heart of rural England, and inspite of its cesspools and dunghills, 
must have been a pretty plate with its enclosed orchards and 
meadow-lands, its open fields and the Arden forest lying beyond. 
Shakespeare with his avid poetic imagination must have been 
drinking up all the beauty and peace of this tranquil country-side 
and must have made himself familiar with every aspect of its 
growing and varied beauty. The lore of field sports — of hunting 
and hawking— came specially kindly to his nature ; and references 
to them are thick-strewn in his works. In fact, this Stratfoid Ufa 
was seed-time with our poet : his eyes and ears were open : and he 
was busy taking toll' of the World’s life and beauty with Ms keen 
an 1 vivid senses. 
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LI FI IN LONDON 4 THE THEATRE AND THE PLAYS. 

(IS84-1610). 

(i 

The next eight years in Shakespeare’s life are a perfect blank. 
He disappears from Stratford in’ 1584 ; he re-appears in London in 
S but we know nothing of the *in between 1 . Failing fact, con- 
jecture has been busv t and the result is a very full crop of ingenious 
surmises. Thus we have been told that during this ‘^vacant inter- 
lunar swoon”, Shakespeare was a soldi er^a school-master, an apothe- 
cary, a horseboy at the stage-door, and— worst and unkindest cut 
of all— an attorney’s apprentice. But whatever he may or may not 
have been, there is no denying the fact that in 1592 be was engaged 
in writing stage-plays or not writing them so much as tinkering 
and furbishing up old plays in order to make them look like new. 
This we have from a testimony not 10 be disputed— viz., the testi- 
mony of a foe. The foe wa^ Robert Greene, a scholar and a 
playwright of repute, who, with others of his kind, was evidently 
fast being supplanted by our pushful young author. So, Greene, m 
an abusive pamphlet, A Groat's worth of wit purchased at d million 
of Repentance, gibes at Wflliam Shakespeare as “an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers who.. .supposes that he can bombast 
out a blank verte as the best of you ; and being an absolute./^/ja/mit 
Ftutotum is, in his own conceit, the only bfiakc scene in the coun- 
trie.” The final play upon the name (Shake-scene and Shakes- 
peare) is absolutely conclusive on the point that the reference is to 
none other than Shakespeare ; and the reference, slight as it is, ^ 
illuminating in many respects. Thus it clearly indicates— 

(1) that Shakespeare began by tinkering up the wotks of uthei 
authors tas in the 3 pails of Henry VI.) ; 

(2) .that he was fast growing to be a popular authoi and was 
exciting the envy of the older play-wriglus ; 

(3 that he was a Johannes factotum—^ Johnny of all works-- 
ready j turn his hand to any kind of honest business that came 
by the way. 

From this time, Shakespeare never had occasion to look back ; 
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he soon came to be the main stand-by of bis company in the matter 
of writing plays— furnishing them on an average with two plays a 
year— and it is quite evident that* hfs plays were as much in 
demand in high court-circles as with the ordinary populace. 

But Shakespeare did not depend upon play-writir.g alow« Ow.* 
his subsistence. He was an actor as well— though he never can 
have risen very high in this respect, seeing that* he only played in 
such minor parts as that of the ghost in Hamlet # and Adam in 
As You Like it , And here we may usefully put in a word 
about the theatrical company with which Shakespeare acted. 
When we first: come upon Shakespeare's traces in London we find 
that he is acting with the Lord Chamberlain s Servants — i. e. the 
theatrical company which was under the patronage of Henry 
Carey, first Lord Hunsdon who was Lord [Chamberlain at the time. 
At the death of Lord Hunsdon in 1596, the company passed under 
the patronage of George, 2nd Lord Hunsdon ; and he also be- 
came Lord Chamberlain in 1597, the Company continued to be 
known as the Lord Chamberlain’s servants. But in 1603, James 
took the Company under his own patronage, and henceforth they 
passed as the ‘King’s servqjits’. Throughout his career as actoi- 
dramatist, Shakespeaie continued to be attached to the ‘Lord Cham- 
berlain’s seevants* and be was not only a member of the Company , 
but was also a part-sharer in its profits. The arrangement was 
something like this. The Company played in some play-house 
hired for the purpose— at first in the Theatre an d Curtain in Shore- 
ditch but latterly almost always at the Globe in Bankside. The 
owner of the house got half the profit?, while the Company" got the 
other half according to specified shares. It has been calculated by 
Mr, Sidney Lee that Shakespeare’s theatrical income was 6ooj£ pet 
annum ; and as the purchasing p6wer of money was eight times 
what it now is, this would mean that Shakespeare's theatrical in- 
come amounted to 5000^ according to present-day standard*. In 
any case, 'Shakespeare's increasing wealth gladdened the last years 
of his father’s life 5 it enabled the old man to wipe off his debts 
and to recover^ something of his old position in the world* The 
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poet, jt seems, always : nvested his money in Shis native town — 
purchasing houses, lands, tithes and lending out money on interest 
— so that by i6to § Shakespeare had come to be regarded as one 
of the most solvent and flourishing citizens of Stratford. 

Last days and Death. 

Shakespeare never looked upon his actor’s life with favour ■ 
and he had always "cherished the ambition of spending the last days 
of his life in his native land— as an arniiger , and a man of leisure 
and of means. Prudence and economy enabled lnuf to carry out 
his desire; and sometime in 1611, he gave up active connection with 
the theatre ( though he retained his proprietory interest till death ) 
and retired to Stratford. Henceforth the record of his life again 
becomes a blank till we reach the very year of hi<s dehth. On March 
26, 1616, Shakespeare made his last will and testament— a document 
which seems to have been drafted and executed in haste— and he 
died a month after, on April 23. According to the memorandum 
book of the Rev. John Ward ( Who became Vicar of Stratford in 
*662 ); the poets, Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton, foregatheied 
with' our dramatist sometime before his death : and it was in a 
drinking bout which he had with theto that Shakespeare caught 
the fever of whfcch he died. 

The landed property which Shakespeare bequeathed by his* 
-Will’ was calculated to bring in an annual income of *300^ ; and 
this, together with Ins theatrical ‘'revenue, gave him an annual 
income of iooo;£ — or 8ooo,£ of our day. So, like his own Osnc, the 
poet was at the time of his death ‘‘spacious in the possession of 
uirt”. 

Of Shakespeare's character there is nothing much to say. Tales 
are current— such tales will always be current — of his wildness in 
early youth, of the later Bohemianistp of his London life and of 
his amours with this woman and that. But as ^gainst this we 
have Aubrey’s testimony that ‘‘he was not a company keeper, would 
not be debauched and was pained if invited to court/* In fact, 
Shakespeare, as Prof. Raleigh has finely sqjd, was a whole man . 
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lie could view life from all points' and could enjoy and appreciate 
it all. He was with the libertine as witty the Puritan, with the 
believer as with the sceptic, with the cotirt and with the multitude 
— in short, a man of infinite variety with a largess of genius 'liberal 
and universal like the sun. ,J ~ 

In the last authentic work of his genius, Shakespeare— half- 
regretfully and yet with a contented acceptance of Fate— observes 
that the ‘cloud-capt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples,’ 
which he had called up with his “so mighty genius’’ should “melt 
into air, thin air” and “leave not rack behind.” Three centuries 
have passed away since then— yea, full three centuries and more : 
and round us, before our very eyes, thrones, dynasties and empires 
have crumbled into dyst and nothingness. And yet the “cloud- 
< apt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temp!bs”of Shakespeare's 
genius endure and seem likely to endure for ever. Even so ; for 
their foundation is upon truth. 

"Deep m the general heart of man their power survives.'* 

II. SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 

1 . Grouping of the .Pl&ys and their Chronological List. 

There is reason to believe that thb growth of Shakespeare’s art 
is an accurate reflex of the growth of Shakespeare’s mind, and the 
parallelism has been very thoroughly worked out by Mr. Dowden 
among others. Without going irfto the matter in much detail, it 
may be sufficient to notice that there are three broad phases of 
development through *which Shakespeare’s genius seems to* have 
passed : and these successive phases of dovelopmentxan be very 
clearly traced in the different types of play which we have received 
from his hands. 

Thus we have the works of his early period— plays in which 
Shakespeare is still seen as an amateur and apprentice— a novice 
( not simply in the manipulation of his art but also in his knowledge 
and appreciation of human character. In these early plays, Shakes' 
peare is very cartful in the construction of his plots, is not wholly 
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unmindful of the mechanical rules of the unities, and is intent upon 
the display of verbal wit and cleverness. It cannot be said that 
they are whollydeficient in- knowledge of human character : but 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of human character is still only superficial 
— *nd his pre-occupation is more with his own wit and fancy than 
with the hard and naked realities of the world. Typical specimens 
of Shakespeare' s,work in this period would be the comedies like the 
Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour's Lost, and Two Oentlemen of 
Verona . 

Then we have the plays of his middle period — mainly history 
and comedy with an occasional tragedy thrown in, more by way of* 
a makeweight than because Shakespeare had yet awoke to a sense 
of the tragic realities of the world. In these works we find that 
Shakespeare’s art h#s gained greatly in ripeness and maturity : his 
blank verse is less staccato and mechanical ; his characters are 
marshalled and contrasted with more skill, and his grip upon the 
central current of his story is more firm and assured ; but he is still 
far from being alive to the deeper and more tragic issues of 
the life and passions of humanity. As yet, the world to him was 
a gay and glittering masquerade, scintillating with life, colour ind 
brilliance : but as for the dark and fearsome cliaems that yawned 
beneath this * thin and brilliant superfices— as for the gaunt and 
gR&stly skeletons that grinned so ominously behind this dainty 
masquerade— Shakespeare’s sense even yet was blind to them. 

It fact, awakening 1 came late in Shakespeare’s life ; but when 
it came, it was blinding in its splendour, sweeping in its scope, 
abysmal in its reach and depth. We do not know how precisely it 
happened— the unfaith of a mistress, the treachery of a friend or 
the death of some one deeply beloved : but somewhere, near forty 
years of age, the world turned sour and bitter to our poet. The 
golden hare which had rested hitherto upon the world’s fair face 
and made it look like some fairy habitation of joy and unending 
delight— it was torn and pierced as with a shaft of crttel and piti- 
ess light and revealed to the poet’s seared eye-b$l!s those abysmal* 
depths where the naked passions of humanity roll, writhe and fester 
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as in some hideous Walpurgis-dahce of wild and unbridled revelry. 
This was Shakespeare’s great period— a period when he had reached 
the full stature of his manhood} when Ljfe *had no mysteries to hide 
irom him, when he saw as in some trance of apocalyptic vision, 
and his pen, guided by the magic hand of chance, but set down m 
i hoking h dr-whispers the things that he saw. Hut this penod-r- 
great for the diamatist, fruitful tor the world — must have been 
terrible for the man ; for it is terrible to gaze wide-eyed upon the 
naked face of the truth, it is terrible to stoop over the narrow 
rock-shelf at the edge of the world and peer into the seething witches* 
cauldron below : and yet thU is what had happened to Shakes- 
peare. The flimsy card’s house that the world had laboriously 
built up during many generations for our delusion— trust in Provi- 
dence, faith in man, le/ve and reverence for woman — those cherished 
deceptions that keep us in love with life — all this had been swept 
awa\ from Shakespeare as by a furnace-blast from Hell, and he 
had been flung, shivering and cold, into a dark and formless void 
oj doubt, despair and utter unbelief. And it is the outcome of 
Shakespeare’s glim wrestling in the dark with these phantom forms 
of doubt and disbelief that we get Ot/ieUo, Lear and Timon. 

N‘ 

To a man less strong of heart and brain, less warm-blooded at 
the core, the experience would have been killing. Even Shakes- 
peare's soul was scorched and withered under the hot blast of his 
fearsome experience : but he recovered : he recovered and crossed 
back to the world of sanity— *this little world’ of small joys, small 
risk* and tepid pleasures, where the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb and 'where the truth is veilec^under the filmy gauze of blissful 
fiction. The three romances of Shakespeare’s later life — Pericles ; 
Tempest and Cymbeline— romances written, one may presume, 
amid the peace and tranquillity of Stratford— are an authentic 
witness to this period of reconcilement and rest. 

Roughly speaking, then, the plays of Shakespeare may be 
classified afe belonging to his early, middle or later period. Bui 
another method q f classification is also available to us, and the two 
may be combined with much usefulness. In the first collected 
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edition of Shakespeare's ,wbrk$ (the First folio as it is called) the 
plays were divided amoi? Comedies, Tngedies and 'Histories : and 
though Shakespeare’s Comedy and. Tragedy have a tendency to 
merge in one another— for alt practical purposes, this classification 
sti^ holds good. 

Combining the two above principles of classification, we have 
Shakespeare’s Comedie r of e^rly, middle ’and later periods ; his 
Histories of the same three periods : his Traged/es t also of the 
same three periods, and lastly the Romance plays— belonging quite 
to the concluding stage of Shakespeare's life : and in the list given 
below, this is the plan according to which the plays have been 
sought to be arranged. 

First Period (1591—95) ; 

1. Histories— Henry VI, Parts I, 2 and 3 (91-92) ; 

Richard II, (1593) ; 

King John (1595)* 

2. Comedies— The Comedy of Errors (r 593) \ 

«■ Taming of the Shrew, (1594) ; 

Lome's Labour Lost (94) ; 

Two Gentlemen of Verona (95) ; 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (95). 

3 Tragedies — Titus Androivcus (1594) ; 

Romeo and Juliet (95). 

Middle Period. (i596-i£o2). 

1. Histories* - Richard IL (O')) ; / Henry IV. (97) : 

2 Henry IV. <98) j Henry V. (99). 

2. Comedies — Merchant of Vendee (96) ; Much Ado U 59 ^ > 

Merry Wives U6ob) ; As You Like It (1600) ; 

Twelfth Night (1601} ; Alls Well (1602). 

3. Tragedies —Julius Coes Or (99) \ Hamlet (1601) : 

Troilus and Cressida (1602). 
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Later Period, (1604— 1607*). 

N. B. It is to be noticed that in this third period, there is no 
>iiory and only one Comedy — and thatpComedy also is a Tragedy 
all but name. 

it Comedy —Measure for Measure ( 1 604 ). 

2. Tragedies — Othello (1604) ; Macbeth (1605)5 Lear (1605); 
'itony and Cleopctra and Coriolanus (1605); Timon of Athens 
607). 


The Romances. 

Cymbcline (1609) ; The Winter's Tale (lOzo) ; The Tempest 

N.B. It may be tiken for certain— as certain as anything, 
noiit Shakespeare’s life or chronology can be— that Shakespeare . 
tended Th * Tempest to be hisfarewell performance— the last night 
his aopcarancc upon the world's stage : for here, in the guise of 
.osp?ro, he buries his magic bank, breaks his magic wand, and 
•ds farewell to the fairy creatures of his genius. But even after 
ie writing of *Tempscf he seems to have co-operated m the 
om position of two other plays — Henry VI If and the Two Noble 
\msmen — in each case with Fletcher. 

2. Some aspects of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 

• 

To understand Shakespeare's genius— not 'adequately ( for that 
one can do ) but with some approach to rightness— you must 
0 the fountain-head, to Shakespeare himself. Begin with the great 
agedies ; work back to the earlier, cruder and more immature 
jroductions of his youth \ and then work right round to the great 
ragedies again— for they are the Alpha and Omega, .the beginning 
>nd the end, the first word and the last in literary truth and power 
in poetic sumptuousness and in blinding insight into Life's daik 
Mysteries.— Criticism will help you but little— specially ciiticism 
with the Comedy of Errors for text and illustration. Still, a few 
broad and general (observations may be attempted. 
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Note in the firat pfiaee that Shakespeare never cares for the story. 

Any story is good enough for him f provided it will lead him to a 

sitnrftioQ-— a situation where he can do ivhat he 

1. ShakeapeareN likes bewt, where he can throw the lime-light of 
indifference to the u . , • , * 

s^ory. hls sea **chmg genius upon the ‘red-ripe of the 

human heart/— •There must be two elements m 
every drama-— £k&r(utcr, and the s/ary which will illustrate 
or help to develope that character. Of these, Shakespeare ^ 
supremest concern is with charactei and his supremest unconcern 
seem- to be with the story. Unlike other authors, he never tak^ 
pains with the invention of his story : he never claims— m*ve r 
pretends to claim— any originality in the matter. He pick.-* up hi- 
stories from the road-side so to say, and is liberal and umvcisd 
in the matter of his borrowrmgs, Plutarch's Ltzm* Holinshed'^ 
Chronicles, Cinthio’s f/ecatonunithi, Giovanni Florentino^ H 
Pecrone — the whole world, of Renascence literature was leady and 
ivailabl 1 to him ; and he takes his toll of them with impartial 
generoMty Sometimes (as in Macbeth or Othello) the story is good 
and suitable, easily malleable to dramatic art and swiftly leading 
on to that cladi and interplay of jarring passions 'in which was 
S hake *oea re's chief delight : sometimes again las in Cvmbjline or in 
Much Ado About Nothin * ) the story is hopelesely crankv and 
loi '-aided, jumbled in .structure or with some incurable vice in its* 
ougin d disoosition of rh i meters, But in either case, Shakespeare 
cheei fully burdens himself with his subject, seldom pausing even to 
prune away a patent and manifest absurdity and never desisting 
till he has gathered from his labours some' fruit of immortal relidi 
for the soul. 

Again, jubt as Shakespeare never care* for his story, so he neve: 

cares tor the-architectoncs of plot-construction. His plots are often 

jumbled and ill-put up things ; sometime:*, there 

. SIiake *H ,p ' a ^ e,& is no definite ' centre of interest anywhere— 
liKilftereucd to plot- . <■ . , 

construction. nothing in the nature of a climax or crisis > 

and sometimes the story drags on even when 

the chief , interest in it has been exhausted and has vanished. 
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Take Merchant of Venice ; our interest disappears with the great 
trial scene * and yet the play lingers on because Shakespeare has 
borne loose ends of his story lying about which he must tie up 
before having done with it. Take Henry V . the interest, such as 
it is, evaporates with the battle of Agincourt ; and yet 4 the story 
drags on for the weary length of two scenes more— scenes of which 
the diamatic relevancy is questionable and the taste worse than 
questionable and which yet are retained because Shakespeare 
had found them »n his original or perhaps because the play had 10 

be stuffed out to the requisite length of five Acts. 

No doubt, there are striking and notable exceptions. In the 

great tragedies, Where Shakespeare’s imagination is working at a 
white heat as in Macbeth or Othello (notably Othello ), the fusion 
of story and character is ■ complete. The chatacter just fills the 
"toiy, and the story is a fit vehicle for the character. But elsewnere 
the disproportion between the two is very noticeable. 

It has been said above that Shakespeare's supremest concern 
is about character and that he cares little about other things. But 

even here a reservation must be made : for it 

iid idteonlqi wrtl be not,ced that Shakespeare cares nothin* 

wditpznenl of char for what has been called development ul 
“ aer ‘ character. Onlike the so-called ‘Psychological' 

utthorb, Shakespeare never stops to analyse or pick asunder the 
d.tferent strands of influence or emotion which operate upon hi* 
dramatis parsonic and help to build up their character. In fact, we 
seldom geL in his plays the previous life-history of his characfers * 
rather, that previous life-history (with all the conti ibuiory influences 
■a lu« b helped to mould it into shaoe) is taken for granted : ana 
Shakespeare's only concern is to hurry them on iuio some intense 
nid vital situation wheie, und^r the stress and imoacc of contend- 
ing passions, their humanity blazes out in all sou* of strange and 
Mntiwu: shapes. Thus we know nothing of how Romeo or Lear <n 
Macbeth Lame to be what they are ; only, when we first meet them 
‘n the nUy, Romeo is already seen to be love-bewildered and love 
intoxicated : L 6 ari« already seen to be passionate, self-willed and 
keenly sensitive on the score of affection ; Macbeth is already 
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prone to dwell toot much on the ( top and golden round of sover- 
eignty,’ The genesis of these passions is not explained ; it is witn 
their clash, interplay* and resulting consequences that Shakespeare 
busies himself. 

But ff Shakespeare does not care about the story, plot or ever 
*ci’evelopnient of character— wiierem, it may be asked, lies the secre 
of his profound and universal genius ? The answer is simple and lie*- 
within small compass. It lies .in the first place in his amazing 
insight into character. Once he has brought 
^‘.tou«d ak “Ct his character, into focus, once he has got c 
into character. grip over the situation, nothing seems to be. 

hidden from those wonder- seeing, wonder- 
working eyes of his. The dark veil which spreads over the face o 
things and hides the deep workings of the human heart from our 
gaze seems to be rent asunder before this man's keen and seaiching 
vi a ion ; he takes us to the shrine's inner sanctuary; and we feel lik* 
Clod's spies as we traverse in his company the dark, uncharte* 
spaces of the universe. 

We do not touch in this place Upon Shakespeare’s bland am 
wise humanity ; the keen and infectious gaiety of his early youth or 

the serene, deep-chested mirth of his later years \ the sin ill, picicinv 

intensity of his passion or the sumptuous, full- 

: J : *£ ia £ in S blooded splendour of his-rhetouc : but side bv 

vitality of Nhakes- 

peare’* characters, side with his amazing insight into human 
% nature, we must notice one other secret of hi< 

marvellous genius— and that is the amazing fund of vitality 
with which he endows his characters.- No doubt theic are 
characters in Shakespeare's plays in whom he does not take th^ 
slightest interest— to whom he* allots a few poor, meagre, 
perfunctory speeches —and then dismisses them as it were with 
a contemptuous wave of the head, bundles them off the stage 
in the most unceremonious manner possible But once Shakes- 
peare's sympathies have been aroused, he neifer allows ns to forget 
the fact ; such a character bears thenceforth ;thc authentic hall- 
mark of his genius— and the accents of his speech are the accents 
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of truth. Of the characters who thus enlist^ Shakespeare’s sympa- 
thies and call forth the creative power of hjs genius, we forget that 
they are figments of imagination, pupgiet$,of the poet's fancy ’ and 
brain. They fall into stride beside us Ih the comfortable path-ways 
of the world : their shadows haunt us for ever, and will not let us 
be; they become the companions for our joys and sorrows, the object 
of our hopes and affections, the centre of our aspirations and 
passions, yea, they become a part of our inmost being. 

But note one curious point about some of these characters. 
There is no knowing as to when Shakespeare will arouse himself or 
who will strike* the hot anvil of his fancy*, The. persons who thus 
come in for a share' in the largess of hit genius may, outwardly 
speaking, be of no importance at all : their plac$ in the mam action 
of the drama may be comparatively insignificant : but Shakespeare 
caies little for sucK' considerations. Take Fiuellcn for instance. 
A common Welsh captain in the king's forces, like so many other 
officers in the army— in the main alory of the drama, Fluellcn s 
place is of no importance Whatever ; and yet, under the magic of 
Shakespeare’s hand, he leaps into sudden and dominant vitality : in 
fact, next after Henry, he is the one character who absorbs the 
largest shaie of our attention, and so far as skill of execution is 
concerned his portrait is better finished than even that of the king. 
Osnc in Hamlet and Barnardme in Measure for Measure would be 
bimilar instances m point. Their place in the plot, their connection 
with the story of the drama, is insignificant ; and yet they are 
man ellously alive, and buoyant in the alertness of their vitality. 
Hut of course the most notable instance of all is the case of Falstaff. 
Falstaff is supposed to'be the boon companion of Prince Hcniy— a 
humble pensioner of his favour. But once he has been called into 
existence, 'he begins to dominate the play* and the poor Prince 
who is intended to be the central figure of the story— even in Henry 
IV— is overshadowed by '.him to such an extent that, in the end, 
and in order to preserve the prince’s individuality, Shakespeare has 
to get rid of the fat knight altogether. So he is first disgraced and 
afterwards killed'*- much to the advantage of the graceless Prince 
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Henry but to the permanent impoverishment of the world’* stock 
of innocent delight. 

3. Sha&egpearee Comedies. 

It may l?e said that Tragedy is one, and that its perpetual 
theme is man’s endless strife— and endless failure in the strife— 
with dgstiny and character. 

Uut if Tragedy is one, Comedy is manifold. It ranges over an 
extensive field, breaks out i 1 all manner of fantastic forms and 
in all its myriad varieties, hold the field perhaps even more 
securely than Tragedy : for nothing but supreme genius succeeds 
with Tragedy, while Comedy— even with less skill in conception and 
less deftness in manipulation— can be made pleasing and argeeable, 
though it may fail of being great. Apiong the recognized 
varieties of the Comedy we may note 

i The comedy of intrigue, where the interest depend" 
upon the skilful evolution of a plot, which, ho wove i 
fantastic or improbable it may be in its origin, may yet 
be handled with such dexterity and skill as to abound 
with a variety of comic situations and give room foi ,* 
large body of playful dialogue. 

2. The Romantic comedy , wherejwe are removed to an ideal 
world of fancy and romance— in which, freed from the 
cramping restraints of reality, the sou! is steeped in an 
atmosphere oT lyrical beauty and joy. 

?. The comedy of humour in which the mirror is held up »■» 
Nature, and the Dramatist— through a faithful represen- 
ration of contemporary life and manner— bi mgs us in 
contact with the fundamental realities of human life. 

Vcthans it is this last species of comedy which is the mo ? t popu- 
lar form of dramatic composition, ipid which— from Aristophanus 
and Plautus (among the ancients) to Moliere (m.the iSth. century) 
*nd to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw in the present day— has counted + 
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large number of eminent men among its practitioners. Bur some- 
how or other, Shakespeare never tried his hand at this kind of 
comedy-writing* and his plays* though coloured and saturated 
by reminiscence of the life of his own time, give us no^conscibus 
or avowed picture of that age. Shakespeare’s comedies (except in 
the case of AtVs well * that ends well and Measure for Measure 
which trench upon the borderland of Tragedy) are fit her comedies 
of intrigue^ or comedies of romance. The present play, Two 
gentlemen of Verona and in a lesser degree) The Merchant of Venice 
are types of the former while As you Like it and Midsummer 
Nigkfs Dream are typical and immortal specimens of the latter. 

In the remarks that follow, we shall confine ourselves exclusively 
to Shakespeare’s comedies of intrigue. 

Speaking quite gener&Uy it may be said that, in these plays 
Shakespeare cares nothing for the character and cares everything 
for the plot. ‘Development the character under 
the impact of passion and circumstance’ wJffich 
is the standing theme of the Tragedies is conspi- 
cons by its absence in these comedies. This is not to say that the 
characters are dull or wooden ^onthe other nand, they sparkle with 
life and vitality ? but beyond speech and gesture, ^Shakespeare 
tells ns nothing about them. Things happen to them ; and they 
pass through a succession of intrigues and adventures ; bur 
notmng happens in the inner history of their character. 

We have said above that, in these plays, Slfakespeare cares much 
for the plot and nothing for the character. But even this remark 
aboht plot must be taken with qualification, 
Disregard of for Shakespeare cares nothing about the pro- 

probability and . . . - m .a y § 

verisimilitude. babilrty or ve isimilude of his story, Iu fact, 

* the postulates with which he Btarts* are often 

startling and improbable— as for instance, two pairs of twins, of 


Disregard of 
characterisation. 
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But perhaps the most remarkable feature of these early comedies 
is the note of dominant and irrepressible vitality that breathes 
through them. Shakespeare’s life, at this 

plfet/aiJd v&li$° Unding SU . ge was seemin 8 1 y on ® of unclouded 
gaiety, happiness and joy ; the glamour 
and fascination of youth was upon him and so was the glamour of 
London with its teeming and many-coloured life and its constant 
succession of gay and joyous adventures. And the atmosohere of 
all this startling beauty and joy is called up by the poet with 
unspeakable freshness and verve in these comedies of his. 

One onter sign of Shakespeare's unclouded gaiety of heart at 
this period is in the trill of lyric melody which breaks out ever and 
anon in these comedies. Contact with the dark 
Lyric charm. realities of the world gradually froze up the 
lyric current in the poet’s mind : but at yet the 
current sparkled and rippled gaily in his heart, and it breaks out 
in those exquisite strains of rapture of which the early comedies 
(notably, di- you like it and A Midsummer Night's Dream) are 
so full. 

III. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

1. ' Date of composition and publication. 
Publication : So far as publication is concerned, the date K 
easily ascertained. Unlike as ;n the case of most of Shakespeare's 
plays, we are not bothered here with any question of qvarto or 
folio : in fact, the play never seems to have been printed in 
Shakespeare’s ilfe-time : and it was first printed and published m 
the First Folio* (1623) where it stands fifth in the “catalogue of 
comedies, histories and tragedies’' and where it occupies pp. S$ 
to 100. 

*The Fir at Folio was the first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
which was published in 1028 under the supervision of the poet’s colleagues, 
Hemynge and Coudell. The QuartoB, ou the other hand, were pirate^ 
Composition : [So far as composition is concerned, the date 
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can be only approximately fixed and adnfits of a wide latitude of 
conjecture. The play may have been written at any time between 
1589 and 1598 : considering the style, fanguage and degree of 
dramatic skill exhibited, it is much more likely to have been 
written towards the earlier than the later date; and there i^,a 
double strand of evidence which seems to point to the year 1591-92 
as the precise year of composition. 

Let us see how the thing works out : 

*t) Francis Meres in his PolladU Tamia (Wit’s Treasurie)/ 
a book which we know was written in June, 1598 and^ 
published in September, 1598 mentions this play as 
among the comedies of Shakespeare.) So it must have 
been in existence before 1598. 

>2) Again, theffe is a mention of Comedy of Errors in a 
book called Gesta Grayorum or the History of Henry ^ 
Prince of Purpoole . This 1 Henry , Prince of Purpoole' 
wa# a gentleman of Norfolk who was Lord of Misrule 
(something like the president of festivities) at Gray s Inn 
during the revels of 1 594 ; and the book tells us how on 
the 28th of DecembeP^ this year (during the ^onti 
nuance of the revels), the players came from Shoredich 
to entertain the guests ; how the noise and confusion 
was so great that the actors had to retire at first *> how 
the confusion abated afterwards and the players returned 

editions, published in Shakespeare's life-time, of the aoting versions 
of his plays. Their literary value, therefore, is very questionable. 

The names, folio and’t/uarto, are derived from the sise of the prin- 
ted shoot and consequently of the resulting volume. Where t ho 
sheet an folded onoe (giving two leaves and four pages) we have the 
folio, Hud where the sheet is folded twice (giving four leaves and eight 
pages) Ve have the quarto. 

* The reference by Mcros would deserve to be quoted in full It 
should bo mentioned also that Meres gives the tru* title of the bock, 
♦i&. “Errors” simply and not Comedy of Errors*. 
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to give a performance of “A Comedy, of Errors (like to 
Plautus his MeneehmusT* The description of the play 
leaves no r^asdnajjle room for doubt that ttiis was Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy of Error s % and the players were the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants— of whom Shakespeare was one. 

Thus, external evidence* makes it’the certain that the play was 
m existence before 1598, and probable that it was in existence before 
And the matter is further clinched by internal evidence. 

1 Thus in the play— in 111 , 2.— where Dromio is describing 
the fat kitchen-wench whose body was like a globe so 
that countries could be traced in her— Antipholus asks 
41 where France ?" (meaning “whereabouts in her body 
would you find France ?”) To tnis Dromio answers “In 
her forehead, armed and reverted making war against her 
heiv>\ Now, in 1589, Henry HI of France acknowledged 
Henry of Navarre as his heir ; but a large part of the 
country was not disposed to accept this nomination, and 
.Henry had to struggle hard for his sovereignty which he 
finally gained in 1593. Thus, between 1589 and 1593, 
France might be described as waging war against hei 
; and so the play must have been written between 

1^89 and 1593. 1 

* the evidence available for determinig the date of Shakespeare’s 
plays falls among two olasaes— (1) internal evidonoe, and (ii) externa 
rxridenoe. 

We get external evidence— • 

(1) Where the play has been entered in the register of copy- 
rights kept by the Stationers’ Company — thus giving the 
date of i ts publication ; 

(2) Or where there are references to the play in a oomtemporar; 

book of ascertained date as Meres’ Palladia Tamia ; 0 
where there is any reference to the play in the diary o' 
correspondence of any contemporary person (as for ins 
tanoe, the diary of Dr. Simon Forman which helps us t 
fix the date of Macbcth t or the diary of Mr. John Manning 
ham, a barrister, whioh helps ns in Tvdfth Night*) 

We have internal evidence — 

( 1 ) Where there is reference in tfae play itself to som. 

contemporary incident of whioh the date Is known to us 

(2) also in the language, style and Tersiftaption of the play. 
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But this is not all. In 1591, Elizabeth sent an expedition to 
the assistance of Henry of Navarre under the command 6f Essex 
and Sir John Norris, Now, it seems reasonable that the above 
reference in Shakespeare was prompted by this contemporary 
incident, in which case the play must have been written in T 591. * 
(4) Again, in the same act, same scene, there is a reference to 
Spain sending whole “armadoes of caraoks” to the West 
Indies. Now, the expedition of the Great Armada against 
England took place in 1 588 ; and there is no reference to 
any earlier use of this word before that date. This also 
points to a date after 1589 and as near that year as 
possible, 

, From these concurrent strands of testimony, it seems reason^ - 
able to conclude that the play was written between 1389 and 15 95 
and tljat most propably it was written in 1591, 

2. Sources of the play. 

For 4 his story and the dramatic management of the story, 
Shakespeare was mainly indebted to the following sources : 

( 1 ) The cheief and capital source of the plot is to be found in 
the of Plautus —a comedy where also the 

storyturns upon the strange resemblance between a pair 
of ^twins and of the errors that spring from this 
resemblance, 

But it is a moot point as c 10 whether Shakespeare got his 
material from the Mcenachmi in the original of from an 
^English rendering of the drama. From various considera- 
tions bearing upon the extent of Shakespeare’s Latinity, 
it seems fairly deducible that Shakespeare did not consult 
the original but was indebted either to a translation of 
Plautus or to a play founded upon Plautus. ,Now f what 
were these tatter sources 7 * 

• ~ * ' 1 ~ ' 1 

• ,* For a sketch of Plautus’M comedy and Shakespeare's divergences 
from it, sefe Appeal* to Introduction. 
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(a) In the first place, as early as 1576, there was a play 
called ‘The Hi storic o fLEiror* — a performance of 

which was given at Hampton Court by the children 
of St. Paul's on New Years 1 Day. In 1582, the same 
play wae again performed at Windsor : and it has 
been canjectured that this olay was nothing but a free 
rendering of the Mcencechmi. 

} b) Also, in 1595, there was published a prose translation 
of the Masncechmi by one Mr. “W, W’— William 
Warner, an attorney of the Common Pleas. Now this 
translation, though publ shed in 159;, was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register as early as 1584 and must 
have been in existence (in MS.) even before that time. 

It may be concluded from this that Shakespeare 

was indebted for his story to either of the above 
books. And Mr. Henry Cunningham (editor of 

the ‘Arden* Shakespeare) fairly contends from a 
number of parallel expressions between Shakespeare’s 
Comedy and W. W's translation of the Mmmnhni 
that it was this translation, which the author had before 

hfrp in writing the Comely of Errors. 

2) For one particular fncident of the play-viz. that of 

Antipholus E. being shut out from hia house while 
Antipholus S. is dining within, Shakespeare was possioly 

indebted to andthor comedy of Plautus, viz. his AjfipkyitioA 
(where Jupiter and Mercury are dining m the Bouse while 
the husband waits outside). 

(2) Rut* if Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus for the 
outlines of his story, for the general charactet of the 
comedy— for that air of fantastic unreality which belongs 
to it and which characterizes all his earlier writings— he 
must na ve b ee n ind ebted to Lyiy. * 

** But if Shakespeare resembled *Lyly in the unreal and fairy-like 
atmosphere which he postulates for his oomedie^ he differed from 
Lyly in two important particulars : 

( 1 ) Id Lyly, the action is languid and is subordinated to the wit and 
whim of the dialogue.. This is not so in Shakespeare, oertaianly not in 
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He was indebted also to Lyfy for the "introduction of the 
double or under-plot— “in which some well-marked 

character not absolutely necessary to the development 
of the main plot is brought on the stage to amuse the 
audience with his oddities and witty abuse of language/' * 
8. Sketch of the Story. 

In one sense the story of the Comedy of Errors *is veiy simple 
and can be easily sketched. 

In the first scene, in the account put in the mouth of the 
merchant Aegeon, the author gives us the setting or framework of 
his story— how the merchant had a pair of tiwn-children so exactly 
alike in form, feature and countenance th it they could only be 
distinguished by their names \ how these twin-brothers had for 
their respective servants another pair of twins born on the same 
day and at the same place and also exactly similar in form, feature 
and countenance \ and how by successive misfortunes the whole 
family had become separated from one another. 

No doubt, the account is extravagantly improbable ; but leaving 
that point out of consideration for the present, it suggests to us 
the possibility of an infinite amount of error and confusion. So, 
in^ the succeeding scenes (from i. 2 to IV 2 ) we get an account of 
the various errors that arise from a confusion of identity between 
the two Antiphobuses and the two Dromios. 

In the summary appended below, we shall fiist give an 
outline of the poet's framework— *how he marshals the different 
characters on the same stage and thu * makes the errors possible, 
and then we shall sketch the -action of the story scene by scene 
and act by act. 

the Gomcdy of Errors where the action is unusually brisk — 
t except in one or two passages where the story is hung np 
while Dromio 5. pursues^ hia extravagant witticisms. 

v2) Lyly works out his • dpmument by the iorthodox intervention 
of the dcu ex maehina while in Shakespeare the oonolasioo is 
worked ou£ fcy the employment of natural and legitimate 
means. 
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A. The Framework. 

There was, once upon a time, a very bitter quarrel between the 
two states of Syracuse and 'Ephesus, and it was one of the laws of 
Ephesus ' that if any native of Syracuse was found there, all hia 
property would be confiscated and he would be sentenced to death 
unless he could redeem his life by the payment of 1000 marks. It 
so chanced thajt a merchant of Syracuse named Aegeon, who was 
quite ignorant of this law, once happened to visit Ephesus ; and of 
course the law was put in force against him. Aegeon had no money 
wherewith to p iv the fine and therefore he was at once sentenced 
to death. But before the sentence could be carried out, the Duke 
wanted him to relate the story of his life. The story was a pecu- 
liarly sad and unfortunate one. Aegeon, it appeared, had once 
upon a time gone to Epidamnum. His wife joined him there and 
gave birth to a pair of twins so alike in face and figure as to be 
hardly distinguishable one from the other. Their two sons were 
both named Anupholus and they had a pair of sftives to attend 
upon them, named Dromio, who also were twins and were as like 
one another as two peas. After a time, Aegeon started homewards 
from Epidamnum, but was shipwrecked not far from the coast, 
The lives of ^\egeon, his wife, and his children were saved but the 
family were wholly separated. The merchant, the younger An;i 
pholus,* and the younger Dromio were picked up by a ship and 
landed at Syracuse ; but what became of the elder Antipholus, his 
mother, and the elder Dromio could not be ascertained. All this 
had happened about 25 years ago In the meantime, seven years 
before the date of the commencement of this story, the younger 
Antipholus had obtained permissiotf from his father to go out in 
search of his elder brother. But from this time all trace of this 
young man also had been lost Thus at the present moment the 
merchant was without the company either of Ms wife or of his 
children. He had grown sick of life and longfcd,only to die. 

* There is nomo confusion on this point, for which see paraphrase 
and notes. 
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The Duke was much moved by the story of Aegeon and allowed 
him a day of gr ace to find out if, by some means or other, he could 
not secure money enough to pay the fine,. This seemed very unlike- 
ly, for Aegeon knew not a single soul at Ephesus : and it did not 
seem probable that anybody would advance money to a stranger, 

But in the meantime a very great surprise was preparing fot 
Aegeon, for, curiously enough, his wife and his two children were 
all at this time at Ephesus, though of course none of them knew 
that the others were there. How this strange thing had come to 
pass, we shall now proceed to tell. 

We have seen that Aegeon and his family were all separated in 
a ship-wreck off the coast of Epidamnum The elder_ Antipholus 
and the elder Dromio were picked up by some fishermen and taken 
to Ephesuslmd therb sold to Duke Manaphon, uncle to *he 
Duke of Ephesus. This elder Antipholus afterwards caught the 
fancy of the 4>uke Who made him a captain in the army and 
continued to show a good deal of favour to him. This accounts for 
the presence of one of the sons of Aegeon in the city. 

We have seen also that seven years ago thVyounger Antipholus 
obtained his father's permission to go out in search Of his eldei 
brother. Now it so happened that on the day of his father's 
arrival at Euhesus, this young man also had arrived at the same 
city. Only, having a friend in the city who knew of the cruel 
state of the law, he gave himself out as a merchant from Epidam- 
num. This accounts for the presence of t he younger Antipholus 
and the younger Dromio in the city. 

But the mercnant , s«wife also was in Ephesus. The fishermen 
who had picked up the elder^Vntjphplus, had picked up his mother 
also in their boat. But they afterwards sold Antipholus as 
mentioned above, while his mother entered a nunnery of Edhesus, 
where she gradoallf^tose to be Lady Abbess. 

Thus Aegeon’s wife, children and the' servants of the latter 
were all ar EpMsus on the day of his arrival there, though he 
* knew it not. And the present story deals with the endless confusion 
which arises from the fact that the two Antipholuses, of Ephesus 
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and Syracuse, were exactly alike in face and figure, as also were 
their nervantR* the two Dromios. The people of Ephesus mistake 
Antipholus the younger foi his elder brother ; and even the wife 
of the latter makes the same mistake. These mistakes at first 
prediice a certain amount of trouble ; but when the parties are all 
confronted with one another, the whole mystery is explained and 
everything ends happily and joyously. 

K. VHB ERRORS. 

Act I. 

Scene 1. It is morning* the merchant Aegeon is sentenced 
to death: he gives an account of his hapless past, and is allowed a 
day’s respite to see if he can’t find out some frierd or benefactor. 

Scene 2. It is Still morning — about 12 o’clock. Antipholus S. 

{the younger or wandering Antipholus) has j ust lan ded in the town. 

He is warned by a merchant (with whom he has^iad business 

coriesponclence before)not to give out that heVomes fiom Syracuse. 

The merchant then repays him the mo ney which Antipholus had 

previously entrusted to his care Antipholus gi ves this money to 

his servant jbromio, as’cs him to take 'tto the inn (Centaur) where 

**— 1 

they are puttirg up, and bids hnn stay there— promising that he 
would return there in an hour. The merchant also leaves— Anti- 
pholus S. .saying that n ej.vill walk about the town viewing the 
manners etc. 

Meanwhile, Dromio E. who is the servant of Antipholus E. (the 
citizen or elder Atitiphoius) has been asked bv his mistiess to find 
out master and bring him home for dinner. He comes upon 
Antipholus S. walking about in the mart, naturally takes him for 
his own master, gives him the mistress’s invitation to dinner and 
ge ts well-beaten for his pains, and thus ini ^tep the chapterp f 

* Itf will be seen that the whole action of the dr&ma is comprised 
within the oonree of one day — beginning in thei Dnke’fi oonrt in the 
morning and ending before the Priory at 5 o’olook in the evening. 
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e now. Meanwhile, after Dromio £. has left Antipholus S. (who 
takes him for his own servant Dromio S) the latter grows afraid 
lest the servant should have lost the mo'ney entrusted to him, and 
so starts for the inn to enquire about it. » 

Act II. 

Scene 1 . It is now t wo o’clo ck— the hour of dinner being past, 
Adriana (wife of Antipholus E, who is by way of being a very 
jealous woman) and her sister, Luciana, are waiting impatiently for 
Antipholus to come home ; and Adriana has some veiy hard things 
to say about the infidelity of her husband. To them enters Dromio 
E. who perturbs them still^further by his account of Anupholus’s 
strange behaviour. They resolve to find him out and see things 
for themselves. 

Scene 2 . It is still a little after 2 o’clock. Antipholus S. has 
ascertained at the inn that his money is safe and that his servant 
has gone in search of him. He then goes abroad again, and we 
nnd him at a ‘public place* where master and man come upon each 
other. Antipholus S. naturally taxes Dromio S. with his former 
strange behaviour as he conceives it to be, viz. about the invitation 
to dinnei. Dromio S. as naturally, denies the matter altogether 
»nd gets beaten for his pains ; and then there occurs some excel* 
ent fooling between the two. 

To them enter the enraged Ardriana and Luciana, her sister. 
After some recriminations, Adriana (who takes Antipholus S. for 
hei husband) again presses him to come to dinner. Antipholus is 
naturally bewildered, but at last thanks it the better part to fall in 
with the woman’s humour and thus avoid further trouble. 

So they return home together, aud Adnana leaves strict orders 
that the door is 10 be shut and nobody allowed to enter while they 
•ire at dinner —thus giving rise to afresh tram 01 eirois. 

Act III. 

* Scene 1 . While Adnana and Luciana are dining upstaiis with 
Antipohlus S. the real Simon Pure (Antipholus E. the master of the 
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house; arrives outside. He is accompanied by a goidsmitn (Angelo) 
whom he has ordered to make a neck-chain for his wife and a 
merchant, Balthazar, whom tie has invited to dinner. To his ex- 
asperation, he finds the door shut in his face ; and he is further 
ennaged by the abuse which the people within pour upon him, think- 
ing that it must be some rogue or mad man creating a disturbance 
He seeks to force open the door with a crowbar but is dissuaded 
by the merchant Balthazar. Then he leaves in rage, vowing that 
he will go to a courtezan at the sign of the Porpentine and ordering 
the goldsmith to bring his chain there. 

Scene 2. The scene opens with some pretty love-making be- 
tween Antipholus S. and Luciana — very itinocent on the part of 
the former though Luciana thinks it very odd that her sister’s hus- 
band should behave like this. In fact, she promises to inform her 
sister of the matter and leaves. 

Meanwhile a parallel scene of love-making is taking place in the 
kitchen between the kitchen maid, Nell and Dromio S.— not at all 
to the liking of the latter who now comes aud gives an amusing 
description of it to his master. 

Master and man both think that the whole place is bewitched. 
Antipholus is resolved to quit the city at once and sends 
Dromio S. to look out for a ship— any ship starting for anywhere 
bo that it left Ephesus behind. Dromio departs uoon his errand : 
and then as Antipholus himself is leaving the goldsmith spies him, 
mistakes him for his brother Antipholus E. presses upon him the 
gold chain which the latter had ordered, wor't listen to the younger 
Antipholus’es protestations, won't even take any money from him, 
and leaves saying that he will receive the price at supper time at 
5 o'clock. 

(Thus Antipholus S. has now been mistaken for Antipholus 
E, by Dromio E, by Adriana and her sister, and by the goldsmith 
The converse series of errors, -viz. for Antipholus. E, to be mistaken 
for Antipholus. S, will now begin.) 
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ACT IV. 

(The time throughout is somewhere between 3 and 5 
o’clock.) . J 

Seen© 1. We have seen that the goldsmith (master Angelo), 
after pressing his neck-chain upon the reluctant Antipholus S left 
him near the door-steps of Antipholus E and proceeded onward. 
Now this goldsmith was in debt to a merchant who was 
leaving (o r Persia to-day and so was in urgent need of money. 
*So lie meets the goldsmith with an officer in his company 
and says that he will either have the money or give Angelo 
m custody to* the officer. Aqgelo says that he will get from 
Antipholus E the precise amount in which he was indebted to 
the inetchant and that he will discharge his debt with this 
money. 

Meanwhile, Antipholus E. (all unsuspicious of Angelo’s demand 
upon him) arrives on the scene : the gold- smith demands the price 
for his neck-chain : he, after some badinage, angrily refuses ; and 
then, on the goldsmith's suit, he also is taken in custody. 

Dromio S. now enters the stage in quest of his master, Anti- 
pholous S. and with the news that he has hired passage in a ship. 
He takes Antipholous E for his master and is proceeding to give 
his message when he is stopped by Antipholus E. who, for his pait, 
has mistaken him for his own servant and who now commands 
him to go to Adriana and bring money enough to piocure his 
release. Dromio S is bewildered but goes^io discharge his errand. 

Scene 2. Luciana and Adriana are discussing the strange 
conduct of the supposed Antipholus E, when Dromio S. enteis 
panting with the news \hat the master has been arrested and is 
being dragged to jail Adriana, though puzzled, at once sends the 
iequired sum through the servant and promises to follow. 

deene 3. Dromio S. as he is taking the money for the release 
of the arrested Antipholus E. comes, in the way, upon his own mas- 
ter, naturafly mistakes him for the man whose telease he is going 
to procure, and hands over the money to him. 
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To them enters the courtezan with whom Antipholus had vowed 
in his rage to dine. It seems that Antipholus E. (not content with 
dining in her company)1iad promised also to give her a *gold-chain 
and the courtezan-*as payment in advance for such a good bargain 
—had giveh him her own gold ring. Finding the promised gold- 
chain upon Antipholus’s neck, he nopr demands it from him. Anti- 
pholus S, (knowing nothing of the matter) natuarlly repudiates the 
demand. Then the courtezan wants to have back her own ring ; 
and when this also is refused by Antipholus S., the woman tesolve* 
upon seeing Adriana and telling her a cock-and-bull story of how 
her husband had gone mad and snatched away a ring from her in 
f ‘is fit of madness. 

Scene 4. We now return to Ant«pholus E who is being taken 
to jail by the officer, promising all the while that money will soon 
be coming to bail him out. 

He is first met by Drmmo E whom he had commissioned to put- 
chase a rope with which to beat Adriana and the servants for having 
shut them out, Ilut he supposes that this is Drotnio S who had' been 
sent to fetch money from Adriana. In this supposition he demands 
the money ; Uromio E. naturally fails to understand him and get'* 
beaten. 

While this beating 10 taking place, Adriana, Luciana and the 
courtezan anive accornpamcd by a conjurer, named Pinch. Her 
husband's violent behaviour confirms Adriana in the suspicion that 
he has gone mad ; and this idea is further strengthened when 
Antipholus E beats the conjuiefc* Pinch, Meanwhile Pinch and 
several others proceed to bind both master and man. The officer 
first protests, but is pacified when Adriana promises to recompense 
him for any posible loss to which he may be put. Then Antipho 

lus E and Dromio E (botn bound) are led in the direction of then 
own house accompanied by Pinch. 

Shortly afterwards Dromio S end Antipholus S entei with 
swords drawn. Adriana, Luciana and the officer take them for 
the mad men broke loose and fly away iov fear ; Antipholus b 
reaffirms his intention of leaving the place at once. 
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ACT V, 

(Hitherto we had the errors, we are tow going to have the 
solution of the errors.) 

Scene 1 . It is now about 5 O’clock, and the acene is in 
front of a priory of which /Emilia, Aegeon's wife, is the Lady 
Abbess. * 

First, we find the goldsmith and the merchant, his credi- 
tor, discussing tho inexplicable conduct of Antipholus £ in 
having renudiated his debt. 

To theip enter Antipholus S. and Dromio' S. The formei 
(being mistaken for Antipholus E) is taxed with having repudiated 
his just debt, denies the charge, and has hot words with the 
merchant in consequence. 

To them enter Adriana and Luciana , and at this sight Anti 4 
pholus S and his servant flee away for shelter to the Priory. 

The Lady Abbess now comes out ^ and, after rebuking Adriana 
for ner jealous disposition, refuses to give back the men who had 
taken shelter in her abbey. 

The Duke, accompanied by Aegeon who is being taken to the 
place of beheading, now enters the scene . and Adriana demands 
justice from him against the Abbess who, she says, has refused to 
give up her husband, 

Antipholus E and Dromio E who have succeeded in bieakmg 
loose from Pinch’es custody now enter, and they also demand justice 
from the Duke. There are naturally various discrepancies between 
the accounts of Antiphclus E, Adriana, Luciana, Dromio E and the 
goldsmith ; and the Duke is bewildered by the confusion. 

To increase the confusion, Aegeon claims Antipholus E for his 
son (mistaking him for Antipholus S) and is naturally repudiated 
by the latter. 

At this time, the Lady Abbess comes out ; she sees Aegeon, 
the bees Antipholus E and Dromio E. she has already seen Dromio 
S. and Antipholus S, : and she understands the situation in a trice, 
fihe produces Antipholus S and Dromio S and the whole matter, 
with its endless chain of confusions, is soon explained. 
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4. Time scheme of the play. 

From the notes of tune given above, it will be seen that the 
whole action of the drdma is comprised within one day— -from some 
time in the morning when Aegeon narrates his story tillfive o’clock 
in the afternoon when the denoument takes place in front of the 
priory. 

1. 'rtius it is evidently morning when Aegeon i elate* his 
story. [He is given the whole day to make up his ransom 
by begging or borrowing (I. I- 15) and the Duke 
characterises h )9 account as his ‘ morning story.’ 
IV. I. 360.) 

2. It is 12 o’clock in Act I. 2 when Antiphouls S is invited 
to dinner. (I 2. 45) 

3. In II. I where Adriana and Luciana are impatiently 
waiting dinner for Antiphoius, is 2 o’clock. (See 
II. I. 3 ; also II. 2. 153) 

4. The other crowded incidents of the play — the dinner, the 
mistake by the goldsmith, the arrest and the subsequent 
rescue— evidently take place between 2 and 5 o’clock. 

5. In the last scene, it is 5 o’clock. (V. I. 120) ‘-The dial 
points at five.” 

Nut the story of the drama apart from the action of the play 
is spread over a period of something like 25 years. (This difference 
is what 1$ meant by speakincr of double time— viz. . real time— the 
time actually covered by certain occuiences-*-and dramatic time— 
i.e. the tune taken in the representation of these occurences.) Tnus, 
from the birth of thtf twins to * the time when the younger Anti- 
phoius sets out in quest of his lost brother and mother, it is j 8 
years ; and it is another 7 years between that date and the period of 
action. (V. L 324.) "It is seven years since, in Syracuse bay, thou 
knowest we parted,” There is some apparent ^discrepancy between 
this statement of Aegeon and his previous statement in I. 1 to the 
effect that he had spent 'five summers’ in 'wandering through fur- 
thest Greece etc'— But we should remember that Aegeon must 
have set out in quest of his younger son sometime after the 
latter's departure. 
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5. The characters. 

The characterization, as in all Shakespeare’s early plays, is 
vague and shadowy. In fact, in these early comedies, Shakes- 
peaie trusts for buccess to skillful. evMution of the plot, clever 
denoument of the story, and briskness and animation of dialogue - 
and painting of character is only a minor ana secondary concern 
with him. 

'I bus, in the present play, more than half jhe characters are 
hardly dramatic characters in any real sense of the term , and 
this remark— besides including Angelo, Balthazar, Pinch and the 
two merchants — would e*tenu also to Sohnus, Aegeon and Aemelia. 
They are conventional stage-figures who utter conventional and 
most respectable speeches and who are manipulated and stage- 
managed with a considerable amount of dexterity ; but there is 
no movement of life or passion in them \ nothing ever happens 
to their character, and they never respond to any impulse of feeling 
or emotion. In tact, Shakespeare never bothered about the de- 
velopment of these uninteresting and conventional personages ; 
and it is idle and ridiculous to attempt any elaborate»analysis of 
characters which Shakespeare never meant to analyse or de\elop. 

Take the character of vSt^inus, the Duke for example. In the 
course of the whole drama he appears only twice, does not speak 
nioie than 50 lines in all, and all that we gather from his speeches 
is, that he is a rather kindly-hearted person who dislikes having to 
put all unpleasant law into rigorous exeution And yet com- 
mentators have spent much tune and ingenuity in dwelling upon 
his character as iudge, as soldiei and as what not. 

But though most of the characters have been described rather 
than developed, there is some attempt at chaiactensation m the 
case of the following, viz. the two Antipholuses, the two Dromios 
and Jibe two sisters, Adriana and Luciana. 

The two Antipholuseg. It is evident that the two Anti- 
pholuses, like thatwo Dromios, are intended to form a contrasted 
3 
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pair.* Thus Antiphcjus of Syracuse who has spent seven years of 
life in .fruitless quest of his mother and brother is naturally 
rather depressed and » melancholy. But his melancholy does not 
prevent him from indulging in much light badinage with his 
attendant, Dromio, in which the master invariably comes off 
second best. Also we are given to understand that he is amiable 
and intellectual, .steady and constant, and withal possessing a strong 
vein of sentjmeptajity in his character. In fact, nothing could be 
more attractive than the sentimental prettiness of his love-making 
to Luciana in Act 111. scene 2 . But with all this roipamicism and 
senti mentality v there is a iparke 5 Ljl£sh worldly ciycunjspection 
in our^young hero • «*nd when the illusions of Ephesus begin to 

multiply too thick and fast for his comfort he makes preparation 
for instant departure from tne city. 

The twin brother, Antipholus of Ephesus, is of a much coarsei 
grain both as regards intellect and character. He is headstrong 
passionate, lustful and altogether of a coarse moral stamp of being. 
Naturally irritated at being shut out from his own house, there 
is yet something ugly and gross in his going off to a courtezan's 
by way of revenge. Besides, he is .brutal m his passionate resentment 
against his wife, and promises to ‘ bestow a rope's end between 
her and her confederates. “Altogether, fiom the point of dramajfc 
retribution, he probably deserves all the hard treatment that 
Shakespeare has meted out to him.” (It should be noticed that 
the two Antipholuses, besides baing contrasted among themselves 
are also each constrasted with the twin-Dromio attendant upon 
himself. Thus the melancholy of the youger Antipholus is 
in sharp rontrast with the exuberant animal spirits of his servant, 

# But tho student must carefully notice that this contrast has never 
been pushed too far, or tho illusion of verisimilitude wimld bo des- 
troyed. ^ It is necessary that the two brothers -capable of 

being pi is taken nnejtarjho pther , and inspite of their physical simi- 
larity .this oonld'hot happen i#"lheir characters were Contrasted too 
sharply. People who are inclined to dwell too raaoh on the contrast 
between these two characters should boar this caution in mind. 
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while the passionate impulsiveness of Antipholus of Ephesus is 
contrasted with the formality and precisipn of the elder Dromio. 
It should be noted, however, that this contrast is much sharper in 
the ca^e of the former than of the latter pair.) • 

The two Dromios. The contrast* between the attendant 
twins is well marked and definite as is the contrast between their 
masters. Thus the younger Dromio (attendant upon Antipholus S.) 
is evidently a fellow of jnfinite mirth . he just ove rflows with fun , 
frivolity and animal spirit and is master of an exhaustless store of 
verbal cqqcpjt. ,H»s, wit appears mqst strikingly in his exchange of 
light badinage' with' his master in II. i., in the vivid, amusing if 
rather coarse description which he gives of his ‘fat fridbd 7 , 
the kitchen maid Nell, and lastly in the niagara of epithets which 
he bestows upon the 'officer of the jail. Dromio of Ephesus, 
though witty after his own fashion, (see I. 2 where he invites 
Antipholus to dinner, and IV. 4 where he gets well beaten by his 
own proper master) is yet much more formal and precise than hia 
mercurial younger brother “as befits a discreet and well-mannered 

servant who has passed his whole life in the town.” 

The 'two Sisters — Adriana strikes one as a rather unfor- 
tunate creature. It was at th% Duke’s command (his ‘important* 
Utter) that she had married Antipholus in order to* endow the 
latter with her rich possessions, VBut evidently she was older than 
'Antipholus : andjthe natural consequence had followed. She caring 
more for her husband than her husbknd cared *for her. The resulL 
was perpetual strife and discord in the family— the nagging of a 
shrewish wife on one side being met by the coarse bullying of a 
lewd-minded husband on the other, It seems that AntipJjplou* 
stood in some wholesome awe of his wife, for in III. 1. he carefully 
instruct* the goldsmith to offer due excuses for. his delay. Bu: 
then it* seems equally certain that his wife was often unduly and 
unnaturally suspicious : and it *13 her perpetual jealousy whicn 
may have originally burned his husband’s mind against her. How 
ever, jealous or not, there is no doubt, that she is passionately 
attached to her husband : and even when heaping abuse upon her 
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inconstant husband; we. arc told {Lhat she “thinks better of him than 
she says. r,# 

Luciana has been praised fpr her beauty, gentleness and all 
manner, of good qualities. But the fact of the matter is that she is 
-a wholly colourless person without any individuality whatever. 
Sue is just prim and — what is called— ‘nice’ in a school*girlish sort 
of way, and withal has a stock of worldly wisdom which sits rather 
oddly upon her. But she has certainly more sense and prudence 
than her sister and is altogether a more temperate and better- 
balanced peison. ^ 

The Courtezan, though a minor character, cannot be passed 
over without notice. Evidently she knows her business. When 
Antipholus. m a huff with his wife, pi onuses to give her a valuable 
tiOld chain, she wants to clinch the oargam by giving him her own 
ting (perhaps a paltry piece of jewellery) as a sort of payment in 
idvance. Ultimately, when the chance of receiving the chain 
become extremely thin, she takes the matter very coolly, but it 
revived that she must not lose her ring also and with that end 
promptly invents a he which she carries hotfoot to Adriana. 

6. Brief Criticism. 

The glory of drama — of Shakespeare’s drama in parlicuhu — lie-, 
in the clash and interplay of contending passions. Persons nl 
contrasted temperament are dnven together upon the stage of hu 
by the stress and impact l of circumstances and are placed in 
various relations of affinity and opposition. And it is the busmen 
of drama to deal with the complex sitgatjons that may arise from 
the varying inter-relatien of these contrasted temperaments. Bui 
of this stress and strife of jarring personalities we have no tract 
in the Comedy of Errors . In fact, Comedy byitsvei> natuie 

* It has been said that Adriana's speech “I will attend tny husband 
be his nurse 1 ’ is au instance of her loving kiudneM towards her husband 
But it is nothing of the sort : it is only a jealous womans assertion of pro 
prietary right over her husband. 
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forbear s to trench upon the reign of strenuous passion which is the 
high and peculiar province of Tragedy. " 

Then, again, coming to a lower plane, so to say — we have that 
vivid, and sympathetic delineation of human character through the 
medium of dialogue and dramatic situation which is universally 
regarded as the chief and peculiar province of the Drama. But here 
also thf* Comedy nf Errors is signally deficient. Most of the charac- 
ters have been described rather than developed : and even when, 
some characterisation has been consciously attempted, the result 
is unsatisfactory and merely conventional. 

But as against these defects we have some features of oompen • 
sation — 

(1) In the firBt place, the plot is evolved with gj£jag>t ingenuity 
and skill. Once the original postulate (viz. the possibility 
of confusion between two pairs of twins) is granted, the 
errors follow one another so naturally and yet with such 
bewildering rapidity of succession that ^interest in th«* 
story never flags. In fact, in the Comedy of Errors Shakes . 
pea re has already become a past master in the art of pl ot 
oonstruotipn and a comparison of the drama with 
PlautusVs Mteneehmi will be sufficient to show Shake* 
peare’s immense superiority in this respect over his Latin 
original. 

(2) Then again, there isji briskness, animation anib buoy an oy 
in tho dialogue as well as in the movement of the story 

* . ' VH, 

which is very fascinating. In fact, swiftness is the 1 
dominant note of the play ; # the whole story moves swiftly 
on from point to point till it ends in a happy and delightful 
finale ; and throughout one never experiences a moment 

of dulnnss or flagging attention. 

■.I) Lastly, there is much pleasant and harmless fooling 

specially when one or other of tho Promios is upon the 
stage. Perhaps the younger Dromio sometimes strains 
% point in his hunt after puns and quibbles * but 
there is bo much of buoyant animal vitality even in this 
juggling witii words that wo are apt to lose sight of thie 
• defect. 
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7. Topical References. 

• 

We are asked to believe that the story happens ab Ephesus and 
that the persons are the Greek settlers to Mayna Orecia in some 
of their various branches? But Shakespeare, to confess the truth, 
makes only the faintest attempt at producing any effect of 
Verisimilitude . and beneath the thin disguise of foreign numes 
and localities, wo every w hero perceive that the scene is in London 
and that the persons arc Shakespeare’s contemporaries — English 
man and women living amid scenes and enrroundings which aro 
. yp ically English.- 

A few of these topical references may bo usefully given below. 

(1) Thus the “enmity and discord” referred to by the Duke of 
Ephesus as existing between Ephosns and Syraciibe may 
well be taken as referring to the hostility that hnd existed 
tor sometime between the maritime* nations of Spain and 
England. English merchants and navigators were arrested 
and left to rot in the prisons of Spain and Elizabeth 
reciprocated the treatment by retaliatory measures against 
the fleet and merchants of Spain. 

2) The ‘mart* which plays such a conspicuous part in the 
play (where Antipholous <S. walks about to peruke the 
manners of the town and whence Dromio E. is commanded 
to fetoh his master) was evidently suggested by the Royal 
Exchange feund^ by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

(3) Antipholus the oitizeji lives at the sign of the 

very much in the manner in which the merchants and 
tradesmen of London lived over their shops which of 
course, were distinguished by appropriate^ signs. 

(4) Inns played, a conspicuous part in the economy ot Eliza- 
bethnn life ; and in the Comedy of Errors we have a super- 
abundance of inns — the Centaur, the l'iger and presumably 
also the Porpentine. 1 

(5) The names of Antipholus’ s servants* are pure English— 
Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn. (Ill, i. 32.) 
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(6) The reference to punishment by putting one in the stocks 
(III. i. 67), to paying the saddler sixpence (I. 2. 50 ), and to 
the Gossivs * feast are pure English. JV. 1. 410) 

(7) The Priory seems to hare been suggested by the Priory o f 
SslXYOJl near which Shakespeare lived and worked ; and 
the 'mclanoholy place of death and ux‘ ^ution* behind tbs 
ditches of the abbey would seem to be Whipping which waB 
a place of execution for pirates and s«a rovers. 

8. Place-names in the play. 

Altogether there are three towns mentioned in the Comedy of 
Errors — Syracuse which seems to have been the native place of 
Acgeon, Epidamnum where he had gone for business and in return- 
ing from where he mft with his mishap, and Ephesus where the 
action takes place . 

Of these placos, Ephesus was an ancient cit\ of Ionia on the sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, famous for its great temple of Diana whioh was 
regarded as ono of the marvels of the world. The city has been 
totally destroyed, and to-day its very site is unknown. 

Syracuse was the chief Greek settlement, of Sicily and is famona 
for its great siege (luring the Pdoponnessian War. 

Epidamnum whioh waB later changed to Dyrraokium would 
correspond to the modern Durazzo. It stood on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic nearly opposite Brundusium (modern Brindisi.) 

(In Plautus, tho scone of action itf>at Epidamnus , but Shakespeare 
changes the venue, evidently because Ephesus was prominently 
associated with the practice of magic and witchcraft.) 

[n 1 i. 94 we are told of two ships from Corinth and Epidaurns 
which met tho mast on whioh Aegeon and Ins family were floating. 
Now Epidaurns was a town of Laoonia on the Saronic gulf ; and 
Corinth also had a port, Cenohra, on tho same gulf. It was from 
these ports therefore that the Blfips must have oome ; and they may 
have mot the* mast* at the month of the Saronic gnlf outside the 
Ionian island. (See notes.) 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

/A. The Msenechmi '■ and Shakespeare's devia- 
tions fronr it. 

In plautuB'es story wc are told that a Sicilian merchant had 
two children (twins) of the names of Mmeohmits and Saeiclcs. Of 
those, the first being stolon in early infancy, his name was given to 
the other. This latter. MpneChmus Sooiolos or the travelling 
IMenechmus on reaching maturity, went oat. in soaroh of his brother ; 
and in course of his wandering came to Epidamnum when' 
th* other Menechmus is dwelling. His resemblance to hin twin 
(the citizen Mencchmns) natnrally leads to erors and confusion • 
and, in Plautus’es Comedy, it is these errors which are the material 
of the play. 

After the opening of the play we find that Meneohmnp the citizen 
(accompanied by his parasite Penionlus) has made an engagement 
to dine with a courtezan named Erotium. But Erotium' s servant 
makes the very natural mistake of taking Men echinus the traveller 
(who has just landed) for the citizen, The result is that 
Monechinus the traveller dines with thfl courtezan, and is entrusted 
by her with if oloak which has been purloined by his brother from 
his wife and with a chain which is Eroti urn's own property — the 
first to he taken to a dyer in order to be cleaned and dyed and the 
second to be repaired by a goldsmith. 

Meanwhile the wife of the citizen Menechinun (egged on by Pemcube-^ 
•takes her husband I o tank for the los^ of her cloak and sends him to 
reclaim itrfrom Erotium. 

Meanwhile, walking through the city, Rho herself comes upon 
Meneohmus the traveller with the telltale cloak upon his shoulders, 
and naturally mistakes him for her hnRband. Recriminations 
ensue ; and the wife (Mnlier) calls in her father (Senex) to her help. 
Mjpn?ohmae is charged with madness, and actually feigps madness, 
to d* oeive them. But when they go in searoh of a dootor, he makes 
his esoape to the ship. 
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Mulier and Senex returning with a doctor (Medicus correspond- 
ing to Pinch in Shakespeare’s play upon Me^echemus C. who is on 
the point of being forcibly arrested when he is’ saved by the timely 
appearance of Menechmus T’s servant ; and the citizen in his 
gratitude at being saved promises the slave his freedom. ^ 

Shortly afterwards, the slave comes upon his own mastef whom 
he reminds or t|ic promise of freedom. But of course Menechemus 
T. knows nothing of it and is on the point of beating his servant 
when the citizen Menechmus arrives upon the scene, and the whole 
mystery is cleared up. 

Let us see how Shakespeare modifies this story to suit his own 
pui poses 

t. In the first place, he discards such superfluous figures as 
the parasite Peniculus, tfee father-in-law Senex, and the servant of 
Erotium 

But his additions aie important than his omissions. 

2. Thus he fills out the story by the inti eduction of the twin 
Drnimob with all their infinite humour and drollery. . 

3 He imparts a love-element to the drama by the introduction 
nf Lunana. 

4. He supplies a pathetic background to the sLory (and thus 
makes the comedy more effective) by introducing the 'account of 
Acgeon and his shipwreck. 

“In short,”— to quote the language of Mr. Henry Cunningham 
—“there is such wealth of new invention and f construction in the 
Errors as to laise it to the status of an original play.' 1 

B. Characteristics which mark out the ‘Errors' 
as one of Shakespeare's early plays. 

Like Love* s Labour Lost and the Two Gentlemen of Vet ana, 
the Errors also has been regarded as one of Shakespeare’s early 
plays — and this quite apart from jixiy evidence of date and simply 
upon the style, language and characlerij^tion of the play. It may 
h$ just a9 well therefore to deal with some of the hteraiy charac- 
teristics of these earfy plays. 
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(1) In the first place, there is the question of character-pain 
ting. This skill in characterization which is the crowning? glory of 
Shakespeare's later tragedies apppars but faintly in the earlier 
draijja*. • 

(2) Then there is the question of rh^rti^. As Shakespeare grew 
m maturity of dramatic art, he began to discard thyme more and 
more and to stick more and more closely to blank vetsc. But in 
the Errors , rhyme constitutes fully one third of the book— a propor- 
tion which is unusually large .is compared with Shakespeare's later 
work. 

(3) The rhymed quatrains and couplets which we find in the 
love-scene of the play (III. 2) bear a marked affinity to Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Lucrete — poems which we know were 
written and published in the early pait of Shakespeare's life. 

(4) Noticeable also is the very large proportion of the comiz 

inmeter (tne rhyme doggrel of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas) which 
occius in the play. Tneie are about 100 lines of this veise and 
they have been put generally in the mouth of one of the Diomio 
brothei s. % 

(5) Lastly, there ?»e those inteiminable puns, quibbles and 
verbal conceits of which we have such a copious supply in the play. 

C. Shakespeare’s Latin. 

This- question becomes of importance in considering as to whe- 
ther Shakespeare went to the original of Plautus or only consulted a 
translation in writing his Comedy. No doubt Shakespeare knew 
some Latin ; but the balnace of opinion would seem to be in favour 
uf the view that be read Latin with difficulty and therefore wan 
much more likely to have consulted a translation than the : original 
Text in getting up his plot. 

The reasons in sapport of this view may be thus indicated.* 

(1) In the first place, there is the standing gibe— not meant as 
a gibe at all but as a plain statement of fact-*-lhat Shakespeare 
knew Tittle Latin and less Greek 9 , 
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(2) Then, though Shakespeare was a pupil in the Grammar- 
school of Strafford in his youth, the decaying circumstances of his 
father seem to have led to his early withdrawal from the' place, 
and it is unlikely that in the short period of his schooling he 
acquired any very profound acquaintance with Latin. * 

< 3 ) Again, the early days of Shakespeare’s career in Londbn 
were a perpetual fight with poverty— a strelhuous attempt to secure 
a foothold for himself in the shifting sands of Ldndon’s crowded 
and turbid swirl of life : and it is extremely unlikely that he could 
have found any opportunity during tms ‘scambling 1 time to mend 
Lne deficiencies of his early education. 

(4) L iter on, what between acting, managing and play- writing, 
Shakesocme’s time seems to have been ton fully occupied to have 
allowed any opportunity for leisurely study. 

Tne conclusion seems to be plain, therefore, that Shakespeare 
never na 1 any very npe or profound acquaintance with Latin. 
Such being the case — and considering his swift and facile methods 
of compo .moil— it is improbable thaL he would have bothered him- 
self about plodding through the heavy pages of an obscure text 
when a translation was near at hand. « 

D. Shakespeare’s Law. 

■ Malone fust started the theory that Shakesoears must have 
spent somn pait ot his London life as a clerk or apprentice in an 
TttoinoVs office This conclusion seems to he based upon the fact 
that the k tc< hmcal language of the /law’ run%frotn his pen with an 
uptnc ■ n nd facility which is very unusual in an outsider and 
which points unmistnkeably to a close and inside acquaintance 
wi:h the law. 

Olheis have sought to explain away the fact — partly (1) by the 
umveisality and what may be called the mobility of Shakespeare’s 
j,eniu% j~(2i partly by the supposition that he must have collogued 
with lawyers, and thus picked jup a casual familiarity with the 
current phrases of the law / and (3) partly on the ground that his 
father was involved in a good deal litigation and that he, as his 
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father's son, could not have helped picking up a certain necessary 
familiarity with the technical language of the law. 

Without taking up the task of pronouncing upon the general 
merits of the question, Jet us consider the matter in its bearing 
upon'-thc present play. 

Mr. Henry Cunningham who argues strenuously in favoui of 
the theory that Shakespeare had passed some part of his life in 
an attorney's office and had thus acquired a working faniiluuty 
witlTtlie law has complied, in support of his -view, a list of the legal 
expressions used by Shakespeare in the Comedy of Errors 

Below we give his list in exten^o, and our observations theie- 
upon. 

(i> References to the law of property and conveyancing. 

0 *) This fool-heggcd patience in thee will be left. (II. i. 41.) 
( 3 ) And make a common of my serious hours. (II. li. 29.) 

(c) There’s no time for a man to recover his hair. 

* May he not do it by fine anji recovery ? (II. ii. 71-73.) 

(d) That you beat me at thc ( inart, I have your hand to 
- shofv. (III. i. 12 ) 

(<?) If the skin were parchment, and the blows you gave 
me were ink (III. 1. 13.) 

(/) It is a branch and parcel of mine oath (V. i. 108.) 

( 2 ) References to legal p ro ccdu re, 

(a) Now, tiust me, were it not against one law, 

Against my crown, my oath , my dignity. 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee (I 1. 144-147.) 

( h ) For slander lives upon succession* for ever housed 
, where ’t gets possession. (HI. 1. re- W3) 

\(c) I’ll attach you by the officer . (IV. i. 6 )’ • 

{d) No, he is in Tartar limbo, worse than hell. iIV. ii. 56). 
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A devil in an everlasting garment 

‘IV „ 3 7) 

-*"(/) A fellow all in buff 

„ 40) 

(g) 

One, that, before the Judgment, carries 



the soul to hell 

(11 II 44) 

('*) 

He is *, rested on the case 

•‘ll »l 46) 

CO 

Tell me at whose suit . 

(„ .. ' 47) 


Was he arrested on a bond 7 

(» 11 53) 

'1) 

If an hour meet a sergeant 

(», », 60) 

,?•) 

And a sergeant 111 the way 

» ^5) 

<’> 

Wny ‘tis a plain case 

(IV. iii. 20) 

(M) 

Give:> them a bob, ana 'rests them 

(IV. in. 32) 

(n) 

Gives them suits of durance 

(IV. in, 24) 

('») 

An 1 will have nn attorney but myself 

(V. i. 102) 

( A 7 u ' t a l ref$ rcnccs . 


( 

Have seal d hib rigorous statutes with their 


bloods (I, 1. 9) 


(/;) Time ib a very bankrupt (IV. li. 62) 

i ( ) Against the laws and statutes uf the this 


town. (V. 1 128) 

{it) Why, what an intricate impeach ;s this ! (V. 1. 272) 
Now it cannot be said that this list is at all convincing or con- 
clusive. Of the 26 instances adduced by Mr. Cunningham, there, 
.ire not more than two which point umnistakeably to a close and 
intimate familiarity with the law : the rest are such as have either 
passed into the current vocabulary of daily speech or can be -easily 
picked up by any man of the world in the ordinal y course of 
business. To me it seems absurd that a man should be pronounced 
to have been an attorney’s apprentice simply because he uses such 
worda as parchment ', panel , bankrupt , statutes , impeach, or attor- 
ney. Again, from the shower of pharases which Sakesp^aie pours 
upon us about ‘arrest by an afficer of the countei,’ it might well be 
concluded that tfhakespeaie at same time or other in his career had 
an interesting experience of a debtor’s pnson : but it would be 
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Very unsafe to conclude from them that they indicate any 
intimate familiarity with the law.— In fact, as we have said before, 
there are only two expressions which* betray an unmistakable 
familiarity with the law — viz, the phrase about ‘fine and recovery* 
(1 1^ 2. 73] and the other expression about ‘succession and 
possession 1 (III. i. 112—1 13 ) ‘Fool-begged’— if %ve were quite sure 
that it referred to the custom of ‘begging one as a fool* — would 
point to the same conclusion : but the matter is far from being 
clear. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON/E. 


SoLINVS, duke of Ephesus. 
vEoeon, a merchaul of Syracuse. 

Aktiphola-s of Ephesus, /twin brothers, and sons to Ageuii and 
ANTii'HOUS ot Syracuse, \ ,/Emilia 

DnoMin of Ephesus, /twin brothers, and attendant,- on the two 
J/iioMio ot Syracuse, \ An tipholuses. 

Raltha/aii, a merchant. 

\nge/.u, a goldsmith 

Kir«t Mei chant, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Second -Merchant, to whom Augelo is a debtor. 

Finch, £ eshuolmabfcer. < . 

/Kmiliv, wife to .Egeou. an abbess of Ephesus. 

Alumna, wife to Antipholus of Ephesus. 

Ta ci ana, her lister. 

Lite, servant to Adriana. 

A Courtezan. 

(Jaoler, Officers, and other Attendants 
Scene : Ephesus. 

* Duration of Action, 

A single day, ending about 5 r. m. 
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ACT I. 

Sons I. A hall in the Dukb’s palace. 

Enter Duke, ^geon. Gaoler, Officiers, and other 
Attendants. 


jEge* Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. 

Duke. Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more ; 

1 am not partial tt> infringe our laws ; 

The enmity and discord which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 

Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives. 

Have seal’d his rigorous statu! /ith their bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our theatening looks. 10 


ACT L 

Scbnk I. A hall etc. 

com— P roceed, Solinus, to bring about my ruin*; and by passing 
tenlnnce of death against me, put an end to this miserable existence of 
toine. • 

Duke — Merchant of Syracuse, do not plead further for your life, for 
I am reluctant to break the laws of our country. Besides, all pity is 
banished from my lookB when 1 remember the enmity and disoord 
that noW prevail between our oountries and whioh is the result of the 
vindictive malice with whioh your f)uke has pursued our merchants — 
men engaged in thd lawful pursuit of oommeroe, who, for want of 
mdhey to redeem their lives, have satisfied the vengeful require- 
ments of your laws by shedding their blood. And since the outbreak 
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For, since the mortal and intestine jars* 

‘Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us,ur. 

It hath ii* solemn ^synods beda decreed, 

Both by the Syracusians and ourselves, 

To admit no traffic to our adverse towns : 15 

Nay, more,* 

If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At any Syracusian marts and fairs ; 

Again, if any Syracusian born 

Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies, 20 

His goods confiscate to the duke’s dispose, 

Unless a thousand marks be levied, . 

To quit the penalty and to ransom bitn. 

Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 25 

Therefore, by law thou art condemn’d to die. 
sE&e. Yet this my comfort : when your words 
are done, 

My woes end likewise with thfe evening sun. 


of this fatal feud between oar two countries, it has been decreed in 
solemn council both by us and by the Syracusians that there should 
be no intercourse of commeroo between our sc Ires. Nay, it any man 
bom at Ephesus is seen in the fairs and markets of Syracuse or if 
any man born in Syracuse lands in the baj of Ephesus, he will be 
forthwith sentenced to death and his goods will be confiscated and 
placed at the disposal of the Duke— unless he can pay affine of 1000 
marks to fulfil the penalty and redeem his life. Bat the total worth 
of all yoar property estimated at its highest value cannot exceed 
100 marks ; and therefore under the due requirements of the law you 
mast be condemned to death. 

jBgeon -— Yet 1 have one comfort in death, via. that my woes also 
will end with life when your sentence is carried into execution. 
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Duke. Well, Syracusian, say in brief the cause 30 
Why thou departed’st from thy native home, 

And for what cause thou camest'to Ephesus. 

JEge. A heavier task could not have been imposed » 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable : 

Vet, that the world may witness that my end 35 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. 

I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracusa was I born, and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but fore me, 

And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 40 

With her I lived V* joy 1 our wealth increased 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum ; till my factors death, 

And the great care of goods at random left, 

Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse ; 45 

From whom my absenee was not six months old. 



Duke — Well, Syracusian, tell me briefly as to how yfcu left vour 
native home and why it is that yon have come to Ephesus. 

-fif/eon— No more grievous task could possibly be imposed npon me 
:han to talk about the unspeakable misery of my life. Yet, so far 
is my sorrow allows me to do so, I will tell you everything in order 
:hat the world may know that 1 came here, not for the purpose of 
I'ommitting any offence hut 'only prompted by the rooted affection 
»t nature. I was horn at Syraouae and was wedded to a woman who 
would have been happy but for me ; and, except for sheer ill luck, 
she would not have been rendered unhappy even by me. I lived 
happily with her for sometime, and our wealth continued to increase 
by successful commercial intercourse with Epidamnum. But after 
’• time, the deafh of my faotor (agent) and the consequent necessity 
<>f .taking greater of my goods which had been left scattered in 
various fplaces compelled vn* to leave home and withdraw from 
the embrace* of my.Bpouse. And ere six months were over, my 
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Before herself, almost at fainting under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear. 

Had made provision fpr her following me, 

And soon and safe arrived where I was. 50 

There had she not been long but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other. 

As could not be distinguish'd but by names. 

That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 55 

A meaner woman was delivered 

Of such a burden, male twins , both alike : , 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 1 6c 

Made daily motions for our home return : 

Unwilling I agreed ; alas 1 too soon 

We came aboard 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail'd, 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 65 

wife also — though labouring then under the heavy weight of 
pregnancy— made arrangements to follow me and joined me where 1 
l was, viz. at Epidamnum. Shortly afterwards she gave birth to a 
pair of lovely twins ; and strangely enough, these twins were exactly 
alike In all partioularB and could be separately distinguished only 
by their separate names. Again, on that very day when my wife 
gave birth to this pair of twins, another woman of humble rank in 
the self-same inn was similarly delivered of another pair of twins, 
both exactly alike in appearance ; and as the parents ( of this latter 
pair) were very poor we purchased % the twins from them and brQught 
them up to aofc respectively as the servant* of our twin children. 
My wife, justly proud of our two handsome boys, urged me every 
<lay to return home. At last, unwillingly, I agreed to her proposal 
*nd «ame on board a ship, alas, too soon ! We had sailed a league 
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Gave any tragic instance of our harnt s 
But longer did we not retain much hope ; 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful ntinds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death J 7fr 

Which, though myself would gladly have embraced. 

Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what she saw must come. 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 75 
Forced me to seek delays for them and me. 

And this it wa9, for other means was none : 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 

And left the ship, then 9inking-ripe, to us : 

My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 80 

Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mdst, 

Such as seafaring men provide for storms 
To hifh one of the other twins was bound, 


beyond Ephesus before the sea — always responsive to every impulse 
of wind — gave the least indication of alarm. But when danger 
came, it came all too swiftly and suddenly and allowed ns no interval 
of hope; and the dim, faint light which Game from the olouded f ace of 
the heavens only oonveyed to onr minds the fearful oertainty of imme- 
diate death. For myslef I -was quite prepared to embraoe death gladly 
when it oamo : but the incessant prayers of my wife, weeping for the 
fate whioh she found to be inevitable, and the piteous ol&mour of the 
babes who wept only for company being ignorant of the danger they 
ran — these oompelled me to seek some respite for themselves and for 
me. And this was the arrangement that I made— there being no 
other means available, as the sailors had escaped in the boats and 
bad} left my family alone in the sinking ship : my wife, careful of 
the Bafety of the yoftnger twin, fastened him to one of those spare 
masts whioh sailom sometimes keep in store to provide against the 
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Whilst I had beeji like heedful of the other : 

The children thns disposed, my wife and I, 85 

Fixing our eyes on 1 whom our care was fix'd, 

Fasten’d ourselves at either end the mast ; 

And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 

Was carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 

At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 90 

Dispersed those vapours that offended us ; 

And, by the benefit of his wished light, 

The seas wax’d calm, and ue disc<fvered 
Two ships from far making amain to us. 

Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this : 95 

But ere they came, — O, let me say no* more ! 

Gather the sequel by that wert^efore. 

Duke. \ay f forward, old fnan ; do not break off so ; 

For we may pity f though not pardon thee. 

j£ge. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 100 


emergency of storms, and together with the child she hound one of 
the attendant twins also ; while 1 performed a similar service for our 
elder child arid the other twin (who attended upon him). Having thu«* 
disposed of the children, l and mv wife bound ourselves respectively 
to either end of the mast — the attention of each being fixed apon the 
child of whom we had jrcspeo Li vcjy taken charge. The mast, follow- 
ing the current of the sea, drifted straight on towards Corinth, as it 
seemed to us ; and when the «un peeped out again over the earth and 
dispersed the harmful darkness of mists and clouds, and the sea grew 
calm tinder the benofic* nfc influence of this light, wo found that two 
ships wore making swiftly in our direotion — one belonging to Corinth 
and another to Epidanras, But ere we could reach them, — O, I cannot, 
conclude this story, and I pray you to guess the rest I 

Duka — Nay, go on with your story, oid man. Do not break off 
thus prematurely; for though T cannot pardon you by our laws yet 
our hearts are full of pity for you. e 

ABgeon— O, if the Gods had been equally pitiful, there would have 
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Worthily term’d them merciless to us ! 

For, ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues, 

We were encounter’d by a mighty* rock ; 

. Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst ; 105 

So that, in this unjust divorce of us> 

Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in. what to sorrow for. 

Her par£ poor soul ! seeming as burdened 

With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, no 

Was carried with more speed before the wind ; 

And in our sight three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length, another ship had seized on us ; 

And, knowing jwhom it was their hap to save, ti5 

Gave heallhful welcome to their shipwreck'd guests ; 


horn no occasion for me to reproach them for their cruelty as now I 
can justly do ;* for while the ftesouing ships wore still at a distance 
of te'n miles from ns, wo came upon a huge rock in our Oaourse; and 
The mast, dashed violently against this rock, broke up in the middle. 
Thus, by this cruel and unjust partition, both I and my wife were left 
with something in which to take delight and something for which 
fo sorrow ever more. My wife’s part of the mast (as being burdened 
with lesser weight though not burdened with lesser woo)-was driven 
morn swiftly before the Wind ; and they three, in our very night, were 
taken up ’and rescued by fishermen from Corinth as they appeared 
to be. After a lime, we too wore neiaed and rescued by the other 
*hip; and those people, recognising whom* they had been fortunate 
enough* to save, gave a cordial I welcome to p.s. Also, they would 
* 

* ‘You say* that you have pity for me , 4 But, if the godB had been 
equally pitiful, there would have been no oocasiou for me to blame 
them, for their cruelty*— as now I o&n justly do!’ 
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And would hav^reft the fishers of their prey, 

Had not their bark been very 9low of sail ; 

And therefore homeward did they bend their course. 

Thus have you heard me sever'd from my bliss, i so 

That by misfortunes was my life prolong’d. 

To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

1 Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath befall'n of them and thee till now. 12 $ 

JEge. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care, 

At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother : and importuned m£ 

That his attendant — so his*case was like. 

gladly have rescued the rest of my family from the fishing vessel of 
Oorinth if their oven ship had not been too slow and thus an- 
able to overtake the other ; and so (reluctantly) they turn their 
course homewards Thus I have told you the whole story of how l was 
divorced from happiness and how it is misfortune alone that has leng 
thened out my life in order that I may have to tell the sad story of 
my life,in my old age 

Duke — Tn the name of your lost family, I beg that you will toll 
me In detail as to what has happened to yon and to them In this long 
Interval. r • 

JBgeon — My youngest child — who yet was the first object of my 
care-— became curious about tbe fate of bis brother when he was 

4 

about 18 years of age a * and he entreated me further that, in search 
of his brother, he should be attended by his servant — for this servant, 
also was in similar plight with himself ; he too had lost his twin 

* Notice the discrepancy between the account given her& and at 
11 . 78. There we were told that- it ‘was the mother who took charge 
of the youngest child while here It is suggested that the youngest 
remained, frith the father. (Throughout the rest of the play, if' I p 
I mplicitly taken for granted that it was the younger Antipholus who- 
was rescued with his father). 
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Reft of his brother, but retain'd his naihe— » • 130 

Might bear him company in the quest of him : 

Whom whilst I labour’d of a love to see, 

I hazarded the loss of whom I loved. 

Five summers have I spent i A furthest Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 135, 

And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 

Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 
Or that or any place that harbours men. 

But here must end the story of my life ; 

And happy were I in my timely death, 140 

Could all my trtyels warrant me they live. 

Duke . Hapless iEgeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 

Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 


brother and bore only the name to remind him of the loss. Thus it 
happened that, in my loving anxiety to see the ohild whom I had 
lost, I hazarded the loss of the child whom I possessed tY Since then 
T have spent live years in wandering all over the regions of further 
Greece ; have quite ranged through tho bounds of Asia from one end 
to another ; and have at last arrived at Ephesus on my way back to 
home — hopeless of ever finding my children and yet unwilling to 
leave unsought any placo where man may dwell. But here at last the 
story of my life comes to a close; and yet \ should gladly meet 
death if only my travels could give me the assurance that my chil- 
dren were alive ! 

Duke — Unfortunate ^Egcon, surely you have been singled out by 
the Fates in order to bear the, direst extremities of misfortune ! Beli- 
eve me, I would myself have gladly pleaded for your life if such a 

t Mark the antithesis. *To poatea* the ohild / hdd ?oi t, / hazarded 
the lose of the ohild I pommd.* 
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Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 145 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death 
* And passed sentence may not be recall'd 
But to our honour’s great disparagement, 1 50 

Vet will I favour thee in what I can. 

Theiefore, merchant, 1*11 limit thee this day 
To seek thy life by beneficial help : 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 

Beg thou, or boirow, to make up the sum, *55 

And iive ; if no, then thou art doom'd to die. 

Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gaol. T will, my lord. 

<Ege. Hopeless and helpless doth ^geon wend, 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end. •[Exeunt. 160 


course had not been Against ray position a»* sovereign, and against 
ray royal oath and the laws of onr counrfcy — laws which kings must 
not abrogate even if they wish to do so. But though you have been 
sentenced to death and the sentence cannot be annulled except 
to the loss of ray honour, yet 1 will show you as much favour 
as f can. Therefore, merchant, l give you respite for a day in or- 
der that, by the kindly hel^> of gcnerouB persons, yon may got money 
to redeem vour life. Try all th# friends that you may have at 
Kphesus, and seek, by begging or borrowing, to make np the money 
that is required for your ransom. If yon cannot do that then of 
course you are fated to meet death. Meanwhile, Jailor, take him in 
custody. 

Gaoler — 

M . — I go forth helpless, and hopeless of receiving any help ; and J 
this delay but serves to lengthen out the miserable end of my life. 
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Scene II. 2Tk Mart w 

Enter Antipiiolus of Syracuse; Dromio of 
Syracuse, and First Merchant. 

First Mr. Therefore, jive out you are of Epidamnum, 
Test that your goods too soon be confiscate,. 

This very day, a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 4 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 5 

According to the statute of the town, 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 

There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host. 

And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. to 

Within this hour it will be dinner time : 

Till that, I’ll view the manners of the town, , 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return and slesp within mine inn ; 

SCENE 22. 

/."t Mt reliant — l>o nob lot out the fact that you come from Syracuse; 

• § _ 

rathor that you belong to Epidamnum, for otherwise your good® 
w>ll be at oneti confiscated. This very day a Syracusian merchant 
h i - boon arrested for coifnng hero ; and as he has not been able to 
pay the ransom that is required by tho Jaw of the town, he will have 
to die rre set of sun.-— Meanwhile, 'hero is the money that yon entrus- 
ts to me. 

Anti. S — (Speaking to Dromio S.) Oo, carry it to the inn where 
wo are patting up, and stay thore till my return. It is still an hour 
beforo dinned; and till then I shall walk about, studying tho man- 
ners of tho place, # viewing the merchants, and gazing upon the 
handsome houses of the city. And then I will return and sleep at 
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For with tong travel I am stiff and weary. 15 

Get thee away. 

j Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word. 

And go indeed, having so good a man. [ Exit 

Ant . S. A trusty villain, sir, that very oft, 

When I am dull with care and melancholy, zo 

Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 

What, will you walk with me about the town, 

And then go to my inn and dine with me ? 

First Mer . I am invited, sir, to certain merchants. 

Of whom 1 hope to make much benefit ; 25 

I crave your pardon. Soon at 5 o'clock, 

Please you, I'll meet with you upon the mart, 

the inn, for I am stiff and tired with all my travels. Make off now 
and ran to the inn. 

Dro. S. — Thero are many servants who would promptly take yoa 
at yonr word ond inaJci off in real earnest having such easy menus 
at his disposal * 

[Promio goes away.] 

Anti. S’— (Addressing the merchant) He is a trasty fellow, Sir ; 
and often when I am oppressed with oare and melancholy, he cheers 
np my spirits with his merry jests. Well, will you oomo with me 
for a walk about the town P And then wo shall return together to 
the inn and dine in company. 

J8t Mcr — I shall beg you to excuse me, Sir ; for T have been invit 
ed by certain merchants and hope to make some profit out of them * 
but it pleases you, T shall meet you again at the Exchange at r» 

•The idea is this : ‘You entrust me with a largo sum of money 
and then ask me to make off. And having such ample means at hit 
disposal, most servants would be ready to take you I at your word, 
and make off in earnest— U. show you a clean pair, of heels/ 
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And afterward consort you till bed-time : 

My present business calls me from you now. 

Ant. S. Farewell till then : I will go lose myself, 30 
And wander up and down to view the city. 

First Mer . Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

[Exit. 

Ant. S. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

I to the world am like a drop of water, 35 

That in the 1 ocean seeks another drop ; 

Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 

Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself : 

So I, to find a mother and a brothei, 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself, 40 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Here comes the almanac of my true date. 

What now ? how chance thou art returned so soon ? 

o’clock sharp and afterwards jromaiu in your oompany till bed-time. 
Meanwhile, the business I have in hand compels me to leave you now. ' 

‘ Anti. S. — Well then, farewell till 5 o'clock. Meanwhile I shall 
lose rnyBelf among the crowd in the streets and walk up and down 
i he city. 

Ut. Mer — Sir, I leave you to the enjoyment of your own happy 
thoughts. a j 

At ye. — The man, who leaves me to the enjoyment of my happineds, 
leaves me to enjoy something which l do nob possess. My poisiton 
m the world is like that of a tiny drop of water which, in the vast 
fields of the ocean, seeks union with another drop like into itself. 
In its attempt to find out its companion, this tiny drop — unseen 
itself ^nb inquisitive still— loses itself among the waters of the sea ; 
and so I, in my unfortunate attempt to find out my mother and 
brother, Iobo myself amongifehe crowded population of the streets. 

1 [Dromio of Ephesus enters] 

Here comes the exact remembrancer of my birth and age. What 
ih the matter now P How is it that you have returned so soon f 
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Dro . J?.— Retained so soon ? rather approach'd too late : 
The capon barns, the pig falls from the spit. 

The clock hath strucfeen twelve upon the bell ; 45 

My mistress made it one upon my cheek : 

' She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; 

The meat is cold, because you come not home , 

You come not home, becauye you have no stomach 
You have no%tomach, having broke your fast ; 50 

But we that know what ’tis to fast and pray 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 

Ant. S. Stop in your wind, sir : tell me this, I pray : 
Where have you left the money that I gkve you ? 

Dro . E . Oh. — sixpence, that I had o’ Wednesday last 55 


Dro. ’Returned so soon r Say rather that I have come too lat*. 
Your dinner is over due the oapon sot for roasting is getting quite 
burnt ; the big is about to drop off from the spit ; it has struck twelve 
upon the clock and my mistress has made it one upon my cheek.* 
My mistress is also hot and angry. She is hot because yoiu dinner is 
getting cold ;lhe dinner is getting cold because you don’t come ; you 
don’t come because you have no appetite j and you Lave no appetite 
because yon have already broken your fast. (Sc# things work out very 
prettily in your case ; hrt it is ver^ dificrenb with us 1 ) But vro who 
know what it is to taste the sufferings of hunger — it is wo poor folk 
who have to pay for your faults. 

Ant. E . — Have done with this long-winged story of yours * Only 
1 pray yon, tell me this— whert* have you loft the money which F en- 
trusted to your care ? 

Dro. E . — Money ^ O, yon mean that sum of 6d. *vhich you gave toe on 

•Note the pun in which Uromio indulges— ‘It has struck 12 on the t 
clock ; but uiy mistress has advanced the hour a? it were ; she has 
made it strike one by giving me a swinging blow on tho cheek.* 
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To pay the saddler for my mistress* crupper 7 
The saddler had it, sir ; I kept it not. 

Ant. S. I am not in a sportive humour now : 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 

We being strangers here, how darest thou trust foo 

So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

lira. E . I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. 

I from my mistress come to you in post ; ' i 

If I return, I shall be post indeed, 

For she will score your fault upon my pate. 65 

Metliinks your maw, like mine, should he your clock, 

And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant . 5 . Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out of 
season ; 

Wednesday last in order to pay the saddler for supolying iny mistress 
with her crupper P Well, Sir, I did not keep it, I gave it immediate!) 
to the sadler to whom it was due. 

Ant, $.~l am in no jeHting hnmonr now. Don’t trifle with me, but 
tidl whoro the money is. Seeing that we arc strangels here, how 
! it that you have ventured to entrust the money to another P 
f>m. E . — If you must be jesting, please jest when you sit at dinner 
Meanwhile 1 have come post (come in hot haste) from your wife ; and 
if I return without you I shall be made a post m very deed and fact, 
for she will score your fault upon my head i r, will cudgel mo soundly 
? ( 'r }our fault/ Speaking, for myself my stomaoh serves as my clock 
it sends me homo when it is tiinejfor dinner) ; and I wish that ii 
wonld do so in your case too, so that you should return home at 
•linnor-time without any messenger having to be sont for you. 

Ant, S . — Come, come, Dromio, your jests are out of time ; reserve 

*21ote the pun upon the words ‘post,' ‘post/ l’ho first mean? 
post haste’ ; while the second post refers to the wooden post which 
used to stand in taverns and upon which scores wero chalked for the 
purpose of reckoning. 
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Reserve them till a merrier hour than this. 

Where is the gold I gave in charge to the© ? 73 

Dro . E. To nre, sir ? why, you gave no gold to me. 

Ant. & Come on, sir knave, have done your foolishness, 
And tell me how thou hast disposed thy charge. 

Dro, E. My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 
Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to dinner. 75 

My mistress and her sister stays for you. 

* 

Ant . S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me 
In what safe place you have bestow'd my money ; 

Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours 

That stands on tricks when I am undisposed. 8e 

Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me ? 

Dro E '. I have some marks of yours upon m> pate, 
Some of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders, 

But not a thousand marks between you both. 

them for a season when I shall he merrier than now. Meanwhile, 
where is the gold that 1 gave to year fare P 

Drn E — ■ J)o you mean, Sir, that yon gave any gold to mo ? Why, 
yon have done nothing oft the sort 1 

Ant . tf.— Come on, $ou. rogue ; bnfc an end to this folly and tell 
mo straight what yon have done with the money entrusted to yon. 

Dro, is.-j-Sir, my only order (charge) was to bring you from the 
market plaoe to yonr home at the sign of tho Phoenix. My mistress 
and her sister are waiting there for yon to dine with them. 

Ant. S. — Now, as I am a Christian yon must toll me in whose 
custody you have kept the money, or 1 shall break the foolish head of 
yours which persists in jesting when I am not in the humonr for it. 
Where is the sum of 1000 marks that 1 gave to you P 

Dro. E . — No donht, I bear some marks from you upon my head and 
1 bear some marks from the mistress' upon my shoulders ; but surely 
all these taken together would not make Up a thousand marks* between 

•Notice the pun in 'marks’. In 11. 82, 8$, the word means 
*marks of blows/ while iu 1. 34, it means the coin ‘mark’. 
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If I should pay your worship those again, 85 

Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant. S. Thy mistress’ marks ? * what mistress, slave, 
hast thou ? 

Dro . E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress at the 
Phoenix , 

She that doth fast till you come home to dmnoi. 

And prays that you will hie you home to dinner 90 

Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my lace. 
Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 

Dro. E What mean you, sir ? for God's sake, hold 
your hands \ 

Nay, an you will not, sir, I’ll take my heels. [Exit 

Ant S. Upon my life, by some device or other 95 

Thu villain is o'erraught of all my money. 

'll ley say this town is full of cozenage , £ * 1 m 

As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, * 

them. And if I were to return .ill these maiks in kind, surely you would 
■not bear w ith me very patiently then 1 % 

4nt. .S'. — What mistress arc you talking of, you slave ? 

Dto E —Well, it is my mistress who lives at the Phirnix and who is 
v our worships wife j it is she that is waiting for you now to come honu 
to dinner and who prays that you will hasten home' for this dinner 

Ant. S — What, will you still persist is jesting when I have asked 
sou not to do so? Well, then, take that for youi pains' (heats 
Dro K.) 

Dro . E . — What do you mean by beating me. Sir ; Hold your hand-* 
toi God's sake ; and if you won’t do so, I shall take to my heels 
(Dro. E. runs away) 

Ant. S. — tSpon my life, I air • afraid that, by some trick 01 othci, 
this rogue has been cheated of all my money. They say that this 
uown is full ot all sorts of tricks and tricksters-Hdever jugglers that 
deceive the eye, c'vil magicians who can change the mind, terrible 


2 
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Dark- working sorcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 100 

I hsguised cheaters, prating mountebaiiks, 

. And many such-like liberties of sin. 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

I ’ll to the Centaur, to go seek this slave *• 

I greatly fear my money is not safe. [ Exit. 105 

ACT II. 

Scene 1 . The house of Antipholus of Ephesus 
Enter Adriana and Luciana 
A dr. Neither my husband nor the slaye return’d, 

That in such haste I sent to seek his master 1 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

Luc . Perhaps some merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 

Good sister, let us dme, and never fret . 

A man is master of his liberty : 

witches that can distort the body, disguised cheats, glib and talkative 
quacks, and other licensed offenders* of the same sort. If this be really 
the case then 1 shall get away from the place all the sooner. Meanwhile. 
I must go to the inn in order to find out my slave again ; (but) I am ver\ 
much afraid that my money is lost:' 

ACT 11. 

Scene 1. 

Adriana — How is it that neithei of them has yet come back, though 
1 *.ent the servant in such haste to look for his master ? Surely, Luciana, 
it must be 2 o'clock now. 

Luc . — Perhaps he has be^n invited by some merchant and has 
gone straight from the Exchange t<j dinner. Good sisler, let us finish 
dinner and don't vex yourself over much about these things. Surely, 
a man is full master of his actions. Besides, men are very mush 

* People who are authorized to commit sin, as it were. « 
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Time 1% their master ; and, when they see time, 

They 'll go or come : if 1 so, be patient,’ sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be more ? tc 
Luc . Because their business still lies out o’ door. 

. Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Lui . O, know he is the bridle of your will* 

Ad? . There’s none but asses will be bridled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d with woe. 1 5 
There’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye 
But hath his bound, in earth, m sea, in sky . 

The beasts, the fighes, and the winged fowls, 

Arc their males, subjects and at their controls 

Men, more divine, the masters of all these, 20 

at thi* mercy of time, and they will come or go as time may s-uit. There- 
fore , sister, have patience. 

. Idrtana — Why should men have greater liberty nf action than wp 
w omen enjoy 7 * 

• ilutana — llecause their business always lies out of door*. 

Adriana — If 1 treated him as he treats me, he would be sure to resent it. 
«- In other words, he would be offended if I failed to keep my engagement 
with him as he has failed to keep his with me.) 9 

l uiiana — That is so; but know that your will (as the will of a 
Ionian and a Wife) must be always checked and controlled by hi*! 
desires • 

Adriana — It is only fools who will consent to be thus checked and 
‘Ontiolled. 

A uiiana — Ah, but the person that will not be checked or controlled 
^uffeis from manifold Woes. There is nothing existing in this world — be 
rt in earth, sea or sky — that is not subject to some sort of check or 
restraint. Even'among beasts, fishes and birds, the female* are subject 
to the rule and supremacy of the males. And men— who are endowed 
with intellect and soul, who are greater and more distinguished than fishes 
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Lords of ihe wide >vorld and wild watery* seas, 

Indued with intellectual sense and souls, 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 

Are masters to their females, and their lords 
Then, let your will attend on their accords. 2 = 

Ad/ This servitude makes you to keep unwed 
Lui Not this, brt troubles of the marriage-bed. 

Adr. Hut, were you wedded, you would bear some sway 
Lm. Ere I learn love, I'll practise to obey. 

Adr , How if your husband start some other where ? 3c 
1ml Till he come home again, I would forbear. * 
Adr. Patience unmoved 1 no mtttval though she pause 
They can be meek that have no other cause 
• A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry , 35 

and birds, w ho, in fact, arc masters over these and lords of the \v id- 
world — these men, surely, must be lords and master* uf their females too 
Ami mu h being the case, see that your desires may always agree with 
their Wishes 

Aiirttwih'- it e- this servility of spirit which keeps you unmarned. 
l.utiana — Ah, not that but thought of the inevitable troubles of the- 
married state. . * 

Irfnana— -Hut when you are married, surclj )ou would wish to exei 
else some control over your husband 5 

Liuiana — Na>, 1 would learn to obey before 1 fell in Imp o- 
married 

Adriana — But what will you do if your husband bestows his affection 
upon somebody else * 

Lmiana — l W'ould forbeai to reproach him till he returned and e\ 
plained the matter to me. 

Adnana — Here, surely, is an embodiment of unspeakable pat 1 ' 
ence ! But those who have no cause to be anj?ry can surely afford ti« 
be meek ’ When some wretch, suffering sore from misfortune, begin* 
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But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 

So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 

With urging helpless patience wouldst relieve me , 

Hut, if thou live to see like right bereft, 40 

'This fool-begg'd patience in thee will be left . 

Lui. Well, I will marry one day, but to try. 

Here conies your man , now is your husband nigh 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

A dr Say, is your tardy master now at hand 3 

Dro. E . Nay, he's at two hands with me, and that 45 

my two ears can witness. 

m iVi-cp. We seek to parity him and a-k him Ln keep quiet hut wr 
' ur selves begin to complain equally loudly when we suffer hum a 
-lnulai load oi misery. Similarly, you ply me with your counsels of 
i-.ilunce and self-contiul simply because you have no cruel husband to vev 
\«nn spmt Hut. if you live to be « deserted by your husband like myself, 
tins patience which makes you look like a fool or # an idiot will 
»I< 1 1 vou completely ! 

1 iti tana — Well, then, I shall marry some day or other just tor the 
ak« of experiment Meanwhile, here comes youi servant So your 
Mishand also must be near. # * 

(Dromio of Ephesus enters I 

Ad* tana— \ v\] me* is ^rour lagging master now n^ar - fls he at 
nand 

Dtfl. /£,— Nay, not to speak of being at ham / , he has been at 
**and\ with me (in other words, ht has been beating me with both his 
hands) * and my two ears can bear witness to his blows.* 

* Mark the verbal pun in the expressions — ‘at hand’ and ‘at two hands’, 
f/ hand — near ; and he at two hands — he has been beating me w r ith 
both his hands. * 
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Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? know’st thou 
his mind ? 

t 

Dro E. Ay, ay ; he told his mind upon mine ear . 

lJeshiew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

Lm. Spake he so doubtfully thou couldst not feel 

his meaning ? 50 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 

feel his blows ; and withal so doubtfully, that I could 

scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I prithee, is he coming homo ? 

It seems he hath great care to please his wilt;. « . 55 

Dro . E. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad 
Adr . Horn-mad, thou villain ' 

Atbiami — But did you speak to him ; Do you know what Ik 
nu an-* 

/ho. E. — \es, jes. ho made his meaning quite dear upon m> oai** 
But, curM.* upon his hands* 1 could scaice understand what hi 
meant . * 

f tuiaua — Did he speak si i \aguely Chat jou could not guess at hi* 
meaning (coujd no*- J>W lu.s meaning ? ) 

DiO. E — Nay, he struck me so plainly that 1 Jelt his* meaning 
all nght. But his action was .so strange that l haidly umii rdond it* 
meaning 

Uu nnw — But is he coming home 7 Please tell me that It stem** 
that hi thinks it a gieat trouble to please his wife 

fh-n. K — Why, mistress, surely my master has gone clean inacl 
thorn-rnad) 1 

Adriana— \ ou rogue, do you venture to sa> that he is horn-mad 

4 ‘He made his meaning clear, hut I didn't understand what lu 
meant. 1 • 

+ To understand the point of Ad.'iana’s leproach \ve must remembe r 
that the expiession horn-mad would mean ‘cuckold', i. c a man whose 
witc is unchaste. (Ci. ‘A horned man is a monster and &. beast’.) Thus 
Adriana takes the expression as an imputation upon her chastity ; butb! 
course no such offence was meant * 
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Dw E: # I mean not cuckofd-mad . 

Hut, sure, he is stark mad. 

When I desired him to come home'to dinner, 60 

He ask'd me for a thousand marks in gold 
‘Tis dinner-time,' quoth I , ‘My gold r quoth he 
1 Vour meat doth burn.' quoth I ; ‘My gold !' quoth he 
k Will you come home ?’ quoth I ; ‘My gold *’ quoth he 
Where* is the thousand marks I gave thee, villain ?’ 65 

‘ Hie pig', quoth X ‘is burn'd* ; ‘my gold !’ quoth he 
- My mistress?, sir, 1 quoth I , fc Hang up thy mistress f 
I konow thy mistress not , out on thy mistress 11 

ft 

/ ut . Quoth wHo ? 

Dro E. Quoth my master . 70 

I know,' quoth he, ‘no house, no wife, no mistress 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 


Dto. E — Nay, I do not mean that he is a cuckold, but*' only that h. 
hd> gone stark, staling 1 mad. When I asked him to come home to 
dwnu 1 , he began demanding from mo a thousand marks in gold ’ I .aid 
that it was dinner time , he only replivd — ‘ where ,is my gold I said,— 
\<>ur meat is binning on the oven’ and he only said — ‘My gold. Where is 
d 1 asked, ‘will you come home' — but his only reply was — ‘when* i> 
m\ gold — where is the 1000 marks that l gave you. 50U logue then 
1 '■aid, *my mistiess — ’ ; and he onlj replied *hang your mistress, 1 don t 
know any such person, out upon her " 

* ■ 9 

l ah itwa—i Who fs it that said so - 

Dio. R .— It was iny master who said so. He said ‘I know ol no 
lwuse, no wife and no mistress'. Therewith — thanks to him— he 
^ ave nie to bear upon my shoulders the message which 1 ought 
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I thank him, I bare home upon my shoulders ; 

For, m conclusion,' he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 75 
. D>v. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home ? 

For God\ sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro . E. And he will bless that cross with other 
beating * 

Between you I shall have a holy head. 1 tfo 

piopi rly to havt cairied upon my tongue, * for, to sum up th**v\holi 
matter — he heat and drove me away from the place 

Adriana 

Pro E — Shall 1 have to go .again and receive a fresh heating 
once more ? hoi (iod\ sake entrust )our message to somebody 
else 

.Adriana -(In back, you slave, 01 I will quite bieak your head 
across 

Pio E . — You say that jou w ill break my head acrossf ; andht, 
)oui husbanc^ will sanctif) that cross still further by beating mt 
again 1 hus, between you two, my head is going to hi quite a 
holv one. 


* The idea is this . 1 ‘He ought'properly to have given me a message 
by word of mouth which 1 could have delivered to you with my tongue 
Hut as a mater of tact, the only message which he gave me was a good 
drubbing upon my head so that, instead of carrying his message upon my 
tongue, I carry it upon my shoulders'. 

t Mark the verbal quibble on the woids 'cross 7 and 'across 7 . Hie 
refeience in the whole passage is to the old Roman Catholic practice of 
blessing by making the sign of the cros^ : and also of pronouncing a 
blessing upon eveiy sign of the cross. Dromio’s meaning may 'be thu^ 
fully expressed j "You say that you will r .ci‘oss my head with your blows ; 
and of course my head will be blessed if you thus make the mark of a 
cross upon it. , And then your husband, finding this cross upon my head, 
will bless it again with a fresh dose of beating. Thus my head will K 
twice blessed, once by you and once by him ; and .this double blessing 
will make it q'uite holy.” 
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Adr. Hence, prating peasant ! fetch thy master home. 

Dro. £. Am I so round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither*' t 
If I last in this 1 >ervice, you must case me in leather. [ Exit. 85 
Luu Fie, how impatience loureth m your, face 1 
Adr \ His company must do his minions grace, % 

Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? then he hath wasted it i;o 

Are my discourses dull ? barren my wit ? 

% _ __ 

Adn ana — Hence, you talkative tool, go and bring your mastei 
Ilium 

Iho E — You aie round (*. t., very short and hrusque) v\ith me. 
Hut am I equally lound that you kick me about in this Way as it I 
wen a football "* You kick me away hence, and ttt' will attain 

kick me back hithet ; and you will have to case me in leather (just 

as people case foot-balls in ledkher) if 1 survive this constant kicking 

I 

and cuffing , 

(Dromio goes away) 

/.uaatia—V le, how angry and impatient you look 1 
Adriana — He must be making merry with his women-iavouriti s — 
must he j— while 1 pine at home for the absence of one kind or 
pleasant look 1 Has old age robbed my cheek of its beauty ? Then 

it is he who has worked this mischief. Has my wit become barren 

and rny conversation dull > Well, it is unkindness harder than 


* Notice the double sense in round, meaning (>) cuit, brusque, 
and ( 2 ) circular, of a round shape. Dromio’s meaning can be thus 
given . ‘You kick me about as if 1 were a football. But am I round 
or globular fhat you mistake me for a football ? — No doubt, yoifcare 
r ound ’(brusque) with me ; but am 1 equally round (spherical) that you 
thus mistake me foi a very foot-ball 
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If voluble and shdrp discourse be marr’d, 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard . 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? 

That’s *not my fault ; he’s master of my state ' 95 

What ruins are in me that can be found 
him not ruin’d ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures. My decayed fair 
A sunny look of his would soon repair : 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale 100 

And feeds from home ; poor I am but his stale. 

Luc. Self-harming jealousy ! fie, beat it hence ! 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 

Or else what lets it but he would be here ? T05 

Sister, you know he promised me a chain ; 

marble which blunts the quickness of discourse. Is he tempted by the 
gaudy attire of these women ? Well, it is no fault of mine that 1 cannot 
be dressed equally gorgeously, for he is trie master of my property. In 
short, ii theret is any waste or defect in me, it is he who is the authoi 
of such waste and desolation ; and one kind and pleasant look from 
him would repair all my loss of beauty. But like the wilcl and wanton 
stage * he overleaps the boundary-wall and strays away to graze far iroin 

« t 

home. W'hile I serve only as his stalking horse under cover of which he 
pursue. s hit, licentious amours. 

/ii* tana — Well, this unreasoning jealousy Iflaims only yourself. Kie, 
rhase it away from your heart. 

Arfnaiia — It is only callous and unfeeling fooU who can put up 
with such injuries. I know that my husband worships the beauty of 
other women ; or else what is it that prevents him from edming 
here r Sister, you know’ that he pronflsed to give me a chain : but 

* Mark the play of words — Deer meaning ‘dear* (precious) as well 

as Stag/ 
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Would that alone, alone he would detafn, ^ 

^So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ? \ 

I see the jewel best enamelled * * * 

Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still 1 1 o 

That others touch, and often touching will 

• Wear gold , and so no man, that hath a name, 

By falsehood and corruption doth it shame . y 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 

1 'll weep what's left away, and weeping die. r 1 5 


1 should he quite willing that he should keep back this chain hum 
me. if only he acted fau*^ towards me as wife 1 (But, see how things 
stand). The jewel best enamelled (for instance, some gold ting .well 
varnished with enamel) may lose its beauty, viz when the enamel 
Weais off ; but (in spite of the wearing off of the enamel) the gold 
lemains gold, though no doubt it may be tarnished by constant 
handling.* Similarly, men when they have once 'acquired a reputa- 
tion do not altogether lose that teputation, howevei much then characU 1 
may receive a stain Such ^bcing the case — since m> husband 

cannot lose his reputation as a man while my beaut) dad) groW^» / 
distasteful to him — what else can 1 do but weep away this life of mint - 


* The idea in this condensed and obscure simile can ho thus expres-*- 
«d —Adriana is here thinking of »some bcautitul piece of jewollci) 
hke a gold ring brightly enamelled. The enamel will wear off in 
time and the gold itself maj be tarnished by ficqucnt handling ; 
hut still the gold tem^ins gold— doe*. not wholly diminish in value. 
Similarly, when a man has once established a solid reputation lot 
virtue, he tnay come to* be mixed up with women and his charactei 
may leccive a stain ; and yet he docs not altogether lost* hw 
imputation. — And so thinking, Adriana thus applies the 'moral 

in her own case. ‘My husband’s icputation is Well established 
So, However loose his character may ha\e now become, he will 
nevei altogether lose his reputation. With me howovei it 
different, for 1 shall be daily losing my beauty with the advance ot 
yeans. The Snatch between us being thus unequal— he ncvci losing 
Hus reputation and I daily losing iny beauty — what else can I do but 
Weep and die ? * 
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Luc . How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. A public place. 

Enter Antiphoi.us of Syracuse. 

Ant S. The gold l gave to Dromio is laid up 
Safe* at the Centaur ; and the heedful slave 
Im wander’d forth, m care to seek me out 
l>y computation and mine host’s report. 

I could not speak with Dromio since at first % 

I sent him from the mart. See, here hfc comes. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

How now, sir ! is your merry humour alter’d ? 

I.iuiana — What foots there are in this world, who (deliberately 
tnd yet rouselessly) keep alive the mad passion of jealousy ' 

SchN't 2 *' 

Ant .S. — The money which I entrusted with Dromio was safely 
deposited by him at the inn ; and now the poor, faithful lellow has 
.joni forth in otdet to find me out if he ran, by following the 

iost\s direction and lps own &f*nse of reckoning. I had no pro- 

per speech with him sinre 1 first despatched him from the exchange 
ith the money ;* hut look, here he comes. 

9v 

[Lhomio of Syracuse enters.] 

How now, sir, has your jesting mnod departed ? Jest With me 

/ 

* Ant S. means that when he saw Dromio last, he got so angry at 
the man’s untimely jests (as they 1 seemed to him) that he drove 

nun away and had no time to hold any rational tfrlk with him. 

! As a matter of fact, of course,* he had not seen his own servant at' 

.11, and had only seen Dromio E.) 
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As you love strokes, so jest me again. * 

You know no Centaur ? you received no gold ? 

Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner ? io 

My house was at the Phoenix ; Wast thou mad,' 

That thus so madly thou didst answer me ? 

Dro. 5. What answer, sir ? when spake X such a word ? 

Ant \ S. Even now, even here, not half an hour since 

Dro . S. I did not see you since you sent me hence i s 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

Ant \ 5. Villain, thou didst deny the gold’s receipt, 

And told’st me of a mistress, and a dinner , 

For which, I hcfpe, thou felt ’st. I was displeased. 

Dro . S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein 20 
What means this jest ? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant S. Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth * 

again if only you care to have more blows. \ ou do not know any ^uch 
inn as the Centaur, don’t you 3 You received no gold from me, didn’t you 
And your mistress sent you to jnvite me to dinner — did she 3 And 1 m 
ho.usc is at the Phumix, is it ? Why, fellow', had you gone mad that you' 
talked so madly with me 3 

Pro*: S. — What is it that you are saying, sir 3 When did I addies* 
these temarks to you 3 

Ant. S . — Why, at this very place —only now,*and at this very place— 
not even halt an hour ago 1 

Pro. S. — Why, sir, I never saw you since you sent me to the Centaui 
with the gold which you -had entrusted to my care. 

Ant . S. — Villain, you even denied having received any gold from 
me 1 And you Were talking to me about a mistress, about dinner and 
what* 1 not? But 1 hope you perceived that you had offended nu. 
seriously. * 

Pro. .V.-^Master, I am glad that you are in a jesting mood But w hat 
41 is the meaning of this joke ? Please tell me that. 

Ant. 5.— Yea, * but you laugh at me and taunt me even now' ! s Do 
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Tnink’st thou I jest ? Hold, take thou that, and that. 

^ [. Beating him. 

Dro K S. Hold, sir, for God's sake ! now your jest is 
earnest : 

Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 25 

Ant. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
I )o use you for my fool and chat with you, 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love 
And make a common of my serious hours. 

When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 30 

liut creep in crannies when he hides his, beams. 

If you will jest with me, know my aspect, 

And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

>ou think that 1 am jesting till J Well, then, take that for your pains' 
(Beats him.) 

Dro . S. — Stop sir, for God’s sake, stop. Now I find that your jest is 
•really turning into earnest. But what is this earnest * tor s What do you 
want me to give in return ? 

Ant. S. — Because I use you a* my fool and talk and gos'ftp With 
vou on familiar terms, do you 'grow so impertinent as to trifle with 
me duiing hours of seriousness ? Lit gnats come out When it is sun- 
shine ; but let them hide themselves When the sun obscures its beams. 
Sim daily, if you want to jest with me, you must consult my moods ; 
vou must fashion your manner so as to be in harmony with my 
appearance ; or l will drive this lesson home into your head by 
beating, 

* Mark the the pun upon the word earnest , meaning (I) serifius, as 
well as ( 2 ) earnest- money, money paid as advance in expectation of 
woik to be done. Dromio’s meaning can be thus given ?■ ‘You 1 have 
given me earnest, viz. in the shape of this beating ; but what do you want' 
me to do in return for this advance-payment ” 
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Dro. S. Scon ce, call you it ? so you would leave 35 
battering, I had rather have it a head : ah you use these blows 
long, I must get a sconce for my head and insconce it too ; or 
else I shall seek my wit m my shoulders.^ But, 1 pray, sir, vrhy 
am 1 beaten ? 

Ant . S. Dost thou not know ? 40 

Dro . 5 . Nothing, sir, but that I am beaten. 

Ant S. Shall I tell you why ? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, every why 
hath a wherefore. 

Ant S. Why, first, — for flouting me : and then, where- 
lore, — '• 45 

For urging it the second time to me. 

Dro . S. — Do you call my head a sconce (And is it therefore that 
>ou keep battering at it ? ) But 1 should be quite glad to have it called 
a head if only you gave up youi hammering. However, if you persist 
>n these blows, then I ought to procure a helmet for my head and cast it 
in that. Or the time will soom cpme when 1 shall have to seek my wit 
in my shoulders.* 

Ant . *S. — Don* t you know the reason ? 

Dro . .S. — Not in the least, sir, excepting only that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. .. 

Dro. S. — Ah, sir, but you must not only 'give me the why but 
also the wherefore j for, as the proverb runs, every why must have 
its wherefore. 

Ant. S. — Well, then, as for the why — 1 beat you for jesting with me 
and as for wherefore — I beat you for repeating the jest. 

* Sconce means a round-shaped fort ; and hence the point of Dromio's 
jest. 'Evidently you take my head for a sconce, and it is therefore that 
you keep hammering at it. [Note that there is not a double but a triple 
meaning in sconce (i) Head ; (a) fort ; (3) helmet.] 
a f The point of the jest can be thus given. ‘Generally speaking, a man's 
wit lies in his head. But from the way in which you arc going on,J am 
*oon likely to lose my head ; and then t shall have to seek my wit in my 
shoulders.’ 
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Dro . S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out oi 

season, « 

When m the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme noi 

< 

f reason ? 

Well, Sir, I thank you. 

Ant . 5. ■ Thank me, sir ! for what ? 50 

Dro S. marry, sir, for this something that you gave, me 
for nothing. 

Ant . 5. 1*11 make you amends next, to give you nothing 

for something. But say, sir, is it dinner-time ? 

Dro. S No, sir : I think the meat wants that I have. 55 

Ant S. In good time, sir ; what’s dfcat 3 

Dro . S. Basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then ’t will be dry. 

Dro peaking aloud to himself) Was ever any man beaten mou* 

causelessly before — seeing that there is no reason in the* two reason^ 
that m> master has gucn me ! (To Ant . S.) Well, sir, I must 
thank >ou 1 

Ant\ S , 

Dto .S — Why, I must thank you foi giving me something in letuiii 
foi nothing.* 

Ant . .V.— well, 1* that that be so, then I shall compensate foi it nevi 
time, viz, by ^giving you nothing *ior something— by giving you nothing 
when you happen to do something for me. Meanwhile, sir, is it yet turn 
for dinner, as you were saying a little while age 5 

Dro. S . — No sir, the meat has not got what I have. 

Ant , b. — Well, the meat will have it in good time, sure enough 
Meanwhile, what is this thing » 

Dro . S . — Why, it is basting. 

Ant . Well, if the meat has no{ been basted, then it will be dr> 

meat* 

* You have beaten me, and that is something. But you have 
beaten me fur nothing, and thus you have giv^n me something foi 
nothing. 
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Dro . 5 . If it be, sir, I pray you, eat nofte of it. 

Ant . S. Yqur reason ? ^ 6o 

Dro . 5 . Lest it make you choleric and purchase me 
another dry basti ng. J(jt. J 1 1- 1 jr • 

Ant S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time : there's a 
time for all things. 

Dro . S. I durst .have denied that, before you were 65 
so choleric. 

Ant . 5 . By what rule, sir ? 

Dro . S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time himself. 

Ant S. Let's h«ar it. 70 

Pio. .V. Therefore, sir, it is all the more reason that you should not 
eat it. 

An/. V. Why so ? 

Pto . S. Because, if you eat dry meat, it will make you more choleric 
"till, and thus procure for me a dose of dry beating.* 

.S’. Well, sir, henceforth learn to jest only at the proper time , 
lemember that there is a time for all things. 

‘ Pio. .S. Well, sir, if you had been less choleric thafl you now aic. 
1 should have denied your proposition. 

Ah/. S. Upon what ground, sir 5 

Dto. S, Well, for a reason as plain as thc^lain, bald head of time 
1 -elf. t 

An/. 5. Let us hear the reason then. 

* Properly speaking, 'dry beating’ would be beating without blood- 
shed. 

t Time used to be conventionally represented as an old man 
Laving a bald head with only a tuft of hair in front. The allusion 
* t( > timS’s baldness is introduced in order to lead x>n to the jest which 
Dromio is preparing. Ant. S. hald said that there was a time for all 
things ; but Dromio will presently reply that there was no time foi 
<>nc thing, viz . for a bald man to grow hair again. And it is to lead on 
n> this jest about baldness that he makes mention of the bald head 
of time. • 


3 
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■Dro. S. There’3 no time for a man to recover his hair 
thjLt grows bald by nature. 

Ant . S. May he not do it by fine and recovery ? * 

'pro. S. Yes, to pay" a fine for a periwig and recover the 
lost hair of another man. ^ 1 75 

Ant. S. Why is time such a niggard of hair, being, as it 
is, so plentiful an excrement ? 

Dro. 5. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts ; 
and what he hath scanted men in hair he hath given them 
m wit. So 

Dro. S. Well, sir, there is no time for a bald man to recovei his han 
(to grow his hair again.) • 

Ant. S. But can he not do this by the legal process of fine and 
recovery % 

Dro. S. Yes, he can do so in some sort by the process of fine and 
recovery. Let him pay the fine by purchasing a periwig, and then reco\tr 
his head with another man’s hair. 

Ant. S. (Introducing a new topic ot conversation) How is it that tune 
is so miserly in the bestowal of hair, seeing that hair glows so p!entifull> 
in the world ? t 

Dro. S. Why, that is because hair is a blessing which is specially ic- 
served for beasts. And as for men, if time gives them little of hair, he 
makes up for it by giving them plenty of wit.f (In other woids, il 
people grow bald with thd advance ot* years, they grow wiser at the same 
time. ) 

* It would require some knowledge of legal process in order to undei- 
stand the point of this jest. Formerly, in England, .it was difficult to 
effect conveyance of land owing to the strict rule of entail ; but such 
conveyance could be effected by the fictitious legal piocess of fine and 
recovery; and the reference here is to that. 'It is difficult to make a 
conveyance of land in England. But since fine and recovery can h&lp us 
to accomplish this difficult work — can it not help us also to grow hair 00 a 
bald head V 

f Dromio thus seems to imply that 'hair’ and 'wit* stand in inverse^ 
ratio to each other ; and this explains the point of Ant. S's next 
speech. 
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Ant . 5. Why, tjfrut there’s many a mafi hath more hair 
than wit. ' , 

Dro. S. Not a man of tho^e but he hath the wit to 
lose his hair. 

Ant . 5. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 85 
dealers without wit. 

Dro . S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost ■ yet he 
icseth it m a kind of policy. 

Ant . 5. For what reason ? 

Dro. S, For two ; and sound ones too. 90 

Ant . S. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Dro. S. Sure orfl^s then. 


Ant. you mean to say that men have more wit than hair 3 ) And 

\ct there are many people who have more hair than wit 1 

Dj-o. ,S. O, but all these people have wit enough to lose their hair as 
‘ruy grow old '* 

Ant. S Do you then conclude that hairy people must be blunt, plam- 
iiealing men without wit 3 • 

Dro . 5. Well, if they are plain dealers, f then they must lose their 
Mair soon. Hut jesting apart, when people lose their hair, they do it with 
a purpose. 

Ant. S. What is their purpose then 3 

Dto. .V. As a mattei of fact there are two reasons; and both of 
them arc sound. 

Ant. S. Nay, don’t spfcak of sound itasons, I pray. 

Dro. S Well then, the reasons are sure . 

_ « 

* Even if they have more hair than wit at the outset, they are wise 
enough to lose their hair as they grow old. 

t The point of the jest lies *n the fact that a bald head is a plain, 
smooth head. Dromio’s meaning can be thus gtven : ‘You are 
speaking abort plain people. Now . if your people are really plain, then 
tt means that they have tost their hair, and thus have got a plain, smooth 
head.* • 
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Ant. S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing.^ 

Dro. S. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 95 

Dro. & The one, to save the money that he spends 
m tiring ; the other,, that at dinner they should not drop 
in his porridge. . ' - / *" ‘ ' ’ f 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved there is 
no time for all things. % 100 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, sir ; namely, no time to 
recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, why there 
is no time to recover. •* 

Dro . S. Thus I mend it : Time himself is bald and 105 
therefore, to the world's end, will have bald followers. 

Ant . S. Nay, nay, don't speak of sure reasons in connection wijh a 
thing so essentially false. 

DtO 5. Well then, the reasons are certain. t 

4ut. S. Name your reasons then. « 

Dio 5. l)r\e leason is that they lose their hair in order that they 
1 save the money which would be otherwise lost in hair-dressing. The 
other is, they lose their hair in order that it may not drop into then 
pot ridge when the) eat. 

Ant . S You haveTieeli saying all* this to prose that there is no season 
for all things. 

Dio. is. \ es, sir, and 1 have proved it already. I have proved tha' 
there is no time to recover hair in a bald head. 

Ant. vS. But you have given no substantial reason as to vihy thine is no 
time foi it. 

Dio. S. Well then, I makeup my deficiency thus* Time himself i«. 
bald and therefore always wishes to have a lot of bald followers.* 

* Dromio’s idea is this : — Time wishes to have bald followers, and there- 
fore bald people are prevented from growing their hair a&ain. 9 
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Ant . S. I know ’twould be a bald conclusion. 

But, soft, who wafts us yonder ? 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

• «i 

Air . Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and frown : 

. Some other mistres* hath thy sweet aspects , no 

I am not Adriana nor thy wife. 

The time was once when thou unurged wouldst vow 
That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand, r 15 

Thai never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste, 

Unless I spake, look'd, touch'd, or carved to thee. 

How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it, 

That thou art thus estranged from thyself ? 

Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 1 20 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy clear self's better part. 

• _ _ . _ 

.Ant. S. 1 knew that you Would arrive at some s'.ich sorry con- 
clusion as this 5 but, hush, who are these people that beckon to us from 
o\i*i there 3 

i Adriana and l.uciana enter j 

Adi iana — Ay, ay, Antipholus, y<Ju frown aflid look as if you know 
nothing about us. Apparently all your sweetness is reserved for 
-ome othei woman, and 9 towards me you behave as it I were neither 
Adnana nor your wife. Time was when, without entreaty on my 
I »art, you would say that no words were sweet unless they weie 

spoken by me, that no objects were pleasing unless they were seen 

through my eyes, thaf no touch was welcome unless the touch came 
from me, and that no meat tinted sweet to you unless, it had been 

rarved by be. How comes it then, O my husband, that you have now 

J>ecome so much a stranger to yourself ? For to be estranged from 
me is to be 'estranged from yourself, seeing that 1 form one, undivided 
whole with you and am indeed the better part of your being 1 Ah, do 
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Ah, do not tear away thyself form me ! 

For know, my love;' as easy mayst thon fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, T2 5 

•"JVnd take unmingled thence that drop again, 

Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself and not me too. 

'How dearly would it touch thee to the quick. 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 130 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 

Wouldst thou not spit at me and spurn at me, 

And hurl the name of husband in my fact, 

And tear the stain'd skin off my harloi-brow, 135 

And from my false hand cut the wedding-ring, 

And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou canst ; and therefore, see thou do it. 

not seek to tear yourself away from ir& ; nay, >ou cannot do so , foi , 
just as when a Vnan has let fall a drop of water into the rolling ^ea, h.*. 
cannot hope to pick it up again exactly in the condition in which 
it before was, so, when a man has been married, he can ne\ei he 
exactly what he had ^been beforjs*. If yoir were to hear that 1 had 

grown licentious, that this body sacred to youiself had been touched 

by the contagion of lust, would not this knowledge pain and grieve 

you to the quick •* Would you not despisd me utterly thcncefoith, 

fling back the name of husband in my teeth, pluck off my vile skin 
Irom jny shameless brow, tear off the wedding-ring from my hngot, 
and break it with deep and emphatic vows of divorce * T know that 
you are capable of behaving like this ; and therefore, be prepared to 

* When a drop of water is let fall into the sea, it ^sinks at once 
and loses its individuality ; and you can never hope to pick it up again 
in its former condition. Similarly, when a man is mairicd, has individuality 
is merged in that of another ; and it is impossible fo*r him to legam his 
former condition. 
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I am possess'd with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of lust : 

For, if we two be one, and thou play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

. Being slrumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed ; 

I live unstain'd, thou undishonoured. 145 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know you not : 

In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 

As strange unto your town as to your talk , 

Who, every' word by all my wit being scann’d, 

Wants wit in all One word to understand. 1 50 

do these things now*. For know that 1 have been touched by the vile 
hlot of licentiousness, my blood has been polluted by the filth of 
lust (And this is how it has happened.) Marriage has made you 
our with me ; and since you have proved false and impute, 1 too have 
i.iught your vileness of spint, and thus the contagion of your lust 
has made me lustful also. Hence, it you want to avoid this 
shame <i. e., if you want to avoid the shame of having a harlot wile) 4 
‘ -ee that you keep faith and truth with your married spouse ; and then 
it may be that 1 should live sinless and you also will live without 
shame. 

Ant. S. Are you speaking to m^, fan ladjj 3 But 1 know nothing 
about you. I have been at Ephesus only for two hours, and I know nothing 
of yuui town just as I can understand nothing of your speech. In fact, 
il l were to cucentratc all my wit in order to understand the words ot 
your speech, even then 1 would be unable to understand a single woid 
of yours. f 

* Xhe idea is this . Since you have grown faithless to me, 1 also am 
determined to be faithless to you ; and therefore you must prepare to 
behave towards me as you would bShave towards a harlot wife. 

t The meaning is this : If I were to focus all my power of wit and undei- 
ftanding in order to understand your speech, even then 1 would not succeed 
in the attempt. In, other words, all my wit would be insufficient for the 
purpose of making out your meaning. 


30 

140 
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Luc. Fie, brother ! how the world is changed with you ! 
When were you wont to use my sister thus ? 

She sent for you by Dromio home to dinnen 
Ant . S. By Dromio ? 

Dro . S. By me ? 155 

Adr. By thee ; and this thou didst return from him, 

That he did buffet thee and, in his blows, 

Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 

Ant . S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentle woman ? 
What is the course and drift of your compact ? 160 

Dro. S. I, sir ? I never saw her till this time. 

Ant. S. Villain, thou liest ; for eveiV hur very lvords 
] >idst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S. I never spake with her in all my life. 

Ant. S. How can she thus theYi call us by our names ? 165 
Unless it be by inspiration. 

Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity 

Ltoiana — V or shame, my In other * How things seem to have chans* td 
with you l Surely, you never used to behave thus rudely to my sister befou* 1 
She sent Dromio to fetch you home to dinner. 

Ant S . . 

Dro. S. . 1 4 

Adriana — Yes, through you 1 And on return you told me that he had 
beaten you and that in the midst of his blows he had said that he had 
neither home nor wife. 

Ant. S . — Why, fellow, did you ever have any speech with this lady 5 If 

so. what was the purport of your conversation ? 

Dro. S 

Ant. S. — Villain, surely you lie ; for on the Exchange'you repeated to 
me the very message which I now hear f^om her ! 

Dro. But I tell you that I never saw her before. 

Ant. How then does she call us by our names, unless it were by 

means of intuition ? 

Adr. — Surely, ‘this game of mummery and make-belief wherein 
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/ 

To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave, 

Abetting him to thwart me in my mood 1 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt, 1 70 

Bui wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 

Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine : 

Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine. 

Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state, 

Makes me with thy strength to communicate . 175 

If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 

Usurping ivy, brier, or idle moss ; 

Who, all for want^of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap and live on thy confusion. 

Ant . 5 . To me she speaks * she moves me for hei 1 80 
/heme : 

What, was I married to her in my dream ? 

Or sleep 1 now, and think I hear all this ? 

vo a teach 'your servant to make a mock of me is utterly unsuitable 
b> a man of your chat actor 1 ft is wrong enough that you should he 
divided from me ; but do not add irisult to injury *(do not add to 
the burden of my wrong) by holding me thu> openly in contempt, 
t ome, let me tic up this sleeve of yours. You, my husband, are like 
a stately elm while 1 am like a clinging vine ; and just as the vine 
clings to the elm for support, so I seek to derive strength from being 
manled to you. If anything tempts you away from in> side, know 
Uiat she must be a most f vilc and worthless creature. Just as vile, 
Worthless plants like the ivy, biier or moss sometimes push out the 
'me from the trunk of the elm, and just as these idle, intrusive plants 
—not Jieing pruned m due time — eat up the sap of the elm and 
<ontribirtc to its nHiii^ir'ThC 'Vile, idle woman who tempts you away 
from my side will suck up yiur substance and conti ibute to joui 
downfall. « 

‘ Ant . 51 — It is I to whom she talks, and it is 1 who am the subject 
°f her speech. Must’ I (then) believe that 1 was married to her in a 
dieam > Or must l think that I am sleeping now and that all this 
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V 

What error drives our eyes and ears amiss ? 

Until I know this 'sure uncertainty , 

I ’ll entertain the offer’d fallacy. 185 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Dro. & O, for my beads ! I cross me for a sinnei. 

This is the fairy land : O, spite of spites ! 

We talk with fairies, goblins, elves, and sprites 

If we obey them not, this will ensue, 190 

They ’ll suck our breath or pinch us black and blue 

Luc . Why pratest thou to thyself and answer’st not ? 
Oromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou Uug, thou sot ! 

Dro. S. I am transformed, master, am I not ? 


so-called dialogue is taking place in a dream 5 What fantastic euor must 
it be which thus deceives my senses! But till doubts are resohcil 
on this point, 1 must even accept tips erfor as truth. * 

% Lunana— rDromio, ask the servants to lay the tabic for dinnei. 

Dro. S. — O that 1 had my string of beads with which to say my 
prayers ! Sinner as 1 am, 1 must make the sign of the cross ; foi suiely we 
are in a fairy land, and O cursed fortune, we aie talking w r ith fames 
juggling elfes and spirits. We must obey them ; for if we do not, tht \ 
will suck out our breath or pinch us hard. 

Liu tana — Why do you keep muttering to yourself ? why don’t you 
answer me promptly, Dromio— thou fool, thou sluggard, thou drunken 
knave ' 

Dot . S. — Surely, my master, 1 must have been totally changed 

f 

* The idea is this • The whole thing seems to me like a dream ; but *«» 
long as the dream lasts, so long as my doubts are not fully rcsohed, V iru^t 
fall in with the humour of the gfAme. — In othei; words, 1 must indulge 
this poor, woman in this strange hallucination of hers. 
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Ant. S. I think thou art m mind, and so am I, 195 
j Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape 
Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. * 

Dro. S. No, I am an ape. 

Luc. If thou art changed to aught, ’tis to dn ass 
Dro . S. 'Tis true , she rides me and I long for grass 200 
1 1’is so, T am an ass ; else it could never be 
But I should know her as well as she knows me 
A dr. Come, come ; no longer will I be a fool, 

To put the finger m the eye and weep, 

Whilst man and master laugh my woes to scorn 20^ 

Come, sir, to dinner. Dromio, keep the gale. 

Ant. S — I think that both you and I have been changed in spuit 
Dro. S. — Nay. master, it is not simply inspirit - we must havs been 
t hanged both body and mind. 

Ant. S. — No, you can’t have been changed in bod} ; you still retain 
>oui origina) from. 

Dio. S. — No, no, it can't be so; l must have been changed into 
an ape. * 

I, itiiana — If you are changed into anything you aie changed into 
an ass * 1 

Dio $. — (As if he has made a triumphant discovery) fhat must be the 
tiuth 1 [ am an ass, you bide me, and 1 long to eat grass That must he 

•*» indeed : l must have been changed into an ass ; otherwise, 1 should have 
known her as surely as she knows me. 

^Adriana — Come, come; seeing that these persons — both master and 
man— persist in laughing at me, l shall not be such a fool as to put fingtM 
m my t}es and weep.* {Addieisinj^^Ant. S.) Come, sir, let us proceed to 
dinner. ( Add; essnitf Dromio) You, Dromio. will act as portci at th» 

* Seeing that they* aie bent upon making a mock of me 1 am not going 
t0 w eep for them. 
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Husband, I’ll dine above with you to-day, 

And shrive jou 6f % thousand idle pranks. 

Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 

Say he dines forth, and let no creature enter. 210 

Come, sister. Dromio, play the porter well. 

Ant . 5 . Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell ? 

Sleeping or waking ? mad or well-advised ? 

Known unto these, and to myself disguised ! 

I’ll say as they say and persever so, 215 

And in this mist at all adventures go. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I be portty at the gate ? 

Adr. Ay ; and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Luc. Come, come, Antipholus ; we dine too late. 

\Exeunt 


gate — Husband, you must dine upstairs m my company ; and I Will maki 
\ oil confess all the faults that you have committed. -(Again tit unit 
to Diouno) Sirrah, if anybody calls for your master, say that he is out. 
that he is dining abroad, and let no one cntci . Act well and strictly a* 
a porter. 

Ant. S . — What has happened to me 5 Ami living in this earth o\ 
have I been transported to Heaven or to Hell •* Am 1 awake 01 have I 
fallen asleep 7 Am I mad or do 1 possess my senses ? How is it that 
1 am known to these persons while lam unknown to myself? Howcvei. 
for the time being, I must fall in with their humour ; I must say what thu 
say and will continue in this maze of confusion, whatever may happen to m 

D/o, S. — Master, shall 1 have to afct as porter at the gate ? 

Adriana — Yes, that you must ; and you must not let anybody cntc» . 
or I shall bieak your head. 

Limana-— Come, come, Antipholus, we are already too late for dinner 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Before the- house of Antipholus of Ephesus. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, Promio of Ephesus, 
Angelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant . E . Good Signior Angelo, you must excuse us all 
My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours : 

Say that I linger’d with you at your shop 
To see the making of her carcanet, 

And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 5 

But here’s a villain that would face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him, 

And charged him with a thousand marks in gold, 

And that I did deny my wife and house. 

Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? 10 

Dro. E. Say what you will, sir, but I know what I know ; 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to show 

ACT III. Scene i. 

1 The citizen Antipholus, his sen ant, Angelo the goldsmith, 
and Balthazar the merchant, enter J 

An/ K . — Good master Angelo, you will have to do me a favour, } on 
I have to explain>away my d$?Iay. My wife begins to scold if I am lab 
■ eturning, and therefore you mast say that 1 was delated at >our shop — 
•Ui hing you make a neckcham for her, and that to-morrow you will finish 
in « ham and bring it here. — Meanwhile, here is this rogue of mine who will 
‘ me believe that 1 met him on the mart, that 1 beat him, charged him 
•‘tli possessing a thousand marks of mine and that l denied having a wih 
Ln <l home; You drunken fool, what do you mean by such talk ? 

Dto, E.^You may say what >ou will, sir, but I Anoto what I know, 
hear marks from yotfr hand to piove that you beat me ; and if my skin 
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If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave were ink, 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ant . E . I think thou art an ass: 15 

* 

Dro. E, Marry, so it doth appear, 

* By the wrongs 1 suffer, and the blows I bear. 

A should kick, being kick’d ; and, being at that pass, ^ 

You would keep from my heels and beware of an ass. ( 

Ant . E. You’re sad, Signior Balthazar : pray God our 

i • cfceer 20 

May answer my good will and youi good welcome here. 

Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome 
dear. 

wot* parchment and youi blows wete ink, then l could piove the tiuth oi mv 
-toiy by your own hand-writing*, so to say. 

.In/. .S. — Well, l think you must verily be an ass. 

Dio. S. — So it would appear from the injury 1 have suffered and the 
blows which 1 had to bear. And yet there is a difference ; for if I had 
always been an ass, I would have kickedr you when 1 was kicked; and in 
that case, you would have to keep off fiom me just as people keep nil 
*rom a kicking ass. 

hi!. E . — (Turning aside to His guests) You seem to be melancholy 
Master Balthazar ; and in order to make you merry I wish that the qualifi 
nf my dinner agreed with the warmth and cordiality of my good wishes.f 

Ha! — O sir, I care very little for your dinner but very much for your 

\.i*homeI • 

■ 

* The idea is this * At present l have no tangible evidence to prove tli f 

truth of my story. No doubt you gave me blows, but blows are like au 
and have vanished. If, however, my skin were parchment and yeur blow- 
had been ink, then there would have been evidence in your own handwriting 
a-* it were, to prove the truth of my story. , 

t My heart is full of welcome for you : and if the dinnner is good) 
proportion, it will serve to cheer away your melancholy. 
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Ant . E. O Signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 

A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 

BaL Good meat, sir, is common ; that every churl • 25 / 
affords . 

Ant . E. And welcome more common ; for that’s nothing 
but words. 

BaL Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry least. 

Ant . E . Ay, to a niggardly host aud more sparing guest . 

But though may cates be meap, take them in good part , 

Better cheer my you havq^but not with better heart. 30 

But, soft 1 my door is lock’d. Go bid them let us in. 

Dro. E . Mauc, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn 1 

Pro. S. [ Witfdti] Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch ! 

r 

Ant. E . — You must not say that, master Balthazar ; for however full ol 
vthome a table may be, that by itself would not serve to make a good 
■ 'inner. 

Eal. — Food, sn, even good tood is a common thing; every peasant 
an give us that.* 

Ant E. — But if the food is common, welcome is still moie common , 

M lusts one nothing — it is just air. 

Hal. — A very little of food will be sufficient to make a merry feast if it 
cumpamed by gicat heartiness and good will. 

Ant. E. — Yes, it will make a merry feast, if the host be niggardly and 
’he guest be abstemious — i.„e., where the guest eats nothing and the host 
l tas not want him to eat. But, however poor my dinner may be, you must 
i ’ake it in good part as an expression of my good will. Better dinner you 
■nay get elsewhere, but 1 am sure that you cannot get anything which comes 
'•om a more loving spirit. But, hush, the door of my house seems to be 
^cked. Go, Dromio, call the servant^ and ask them to let us in. 

Dro. E . — (Calls the servants by name). 

Dio. S . — (Mimicking from inside) Fool, dullard, idiot ! lazy, braggartly 

* The idea is— ‘But welcome is more rare*. 
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Either get thee from the door or sit down at the hatch. 

Dost thou conjure* for wenches, that thou call’st for such 
store * ' 35 

/When one is one too many ? Go get thee from the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter ? — My master 
stays in the street. 

DroX^&i [ Within] Let him walk from whence he came* 
lest he catch cold on's feet. 

Ant . E . Whotalks within there ? ho, open the door ! 

beast 1 Kither get away from heie or sit down at ^ the hatch door, if you 
will. Do you want to call up girls* by magic that jou mention such a lot ol 
them, seeing specially that even one woman is one too many 3 * 

Dro . E. — What fool is it that acts as porter ! Hark thee, listen, tht 
master is waiting outside. + 

Dio. S. — (Still speaking from within) Well, let your master retui r 
whence he came, otherwise his feet will catch cold4 

Ant. E — Who is it that talks from inside 3 Come, open the door, 
fellow ! 


* hiom the lot of girls’ names you mention, it would seem as if you 
wanted to conjure them up by magic ! But don’t you know that even oru 
woman is one too many/ is too muck of a burden ? £ 

t Through the whole of this scene we must remember that there wen- 
evidently two gateways to the house — an outer gateway leading to tlu 
yard and an inner gateway leading to the 1 house. In the first part'of thi 
scene, Antipholus and his guests are standing at the outer door, whik 
Dromio goes to the inner door in order to call the servants. After a turn 
his master joins him there : and then, as Antipholus calls for a t £row-l>.u 
Sn order to break down the door— his ^guests come upland dissuade him 
from doing so 

X I shall not let him in ; therefore he will catch cold if he remaVn^ 
longer here. 
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Dro. S. [7 Vithiri] Right, sir ; 111 tell, you when, an you’ll 
tell me wherefore. 40 * 

Ant \ E. Wherefore ? for mj dinner ; I have not dined, 
to-day. # 

Dro. S, [ lVithin\ Nor to-day here you must not , coine 
again when you may. 

Ant . E. What art thou that keepest me out form the 
house I owe ; 

Dro. 5. [U'itfiin] The porter for this time, sir, and my 
name is Dronno 

» 

Dro. E. O villain, thou hast stolen both mine office and 
my name ! 45 

The one ne’er got me credit, the othei mickle blame 
If thou hadst been Dronno to-day in my place, 


Dio. ,S — (Still scoffing Irotn within) Right you are, my master ' PH 
U’ll y»u w/nn I shall open the door it y>u will only tell me why l should 
do so * 

Ant. Ii - Where! me — do ^oiiaisk Why, it is to dine, fellow , 1 ha\e 
t noL dined yet to-day * 

Dm. S. — Ah, then jou are not going to dint to-dav at all — at least not 
lure. Meanwhile, please tall some othei time if you like 

Ant. h — Who aie you that you \cntuie to keep me out of my house 1 

Dro. S. — Well, sir, 1 am poiter tor the tirffc being and my name is 
UrumiJ. 

Dio. E . — O villain, you have stolen both my name and office ' hut 
(I fear that you won't have rfiuch joy of eithei, tor) my name never did me 
an) credit and my work has often piocuied me a good deal of blame. Besides, 
if you had been Dromio and in my place to-day, then you would have liked 


*Dromip is playing upon a well-known proverb ‘Tell me why andl shall 
hdl you when.' * ‘You ask me to open the door, and I shall do it in a trice ; 
°nl>, first let me knoy why 1 should do so.’ 
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Thou wouldst haye changed thy face for a name, or thy 
name for a face. %. 

Luce, [ Within] \yhat a coil is there, Dromio ? who are 
those at the gate ? 

i>ro, E. Let my master in, Luce. 50 

Luce. [ Within], Faith, no ; he comes too late , 

And so tell your master. 

Dro. E. O Lord 1 1 must laugh ! 

f r Have at you with a proverb — Shall I set m.my staff? 

' Luce. [ Within ] Have at you with another ; that's — When ? 
f can you tell ? , 55 

i 


either to change the face keeping the name* or to change the name keeping 
the face. 

Lint. — Dromio, what is all this disturbance about 5 Who are thes. 
people at the gate > 

/, Dro. E. — Luce, it is our master ; please let us come in. 

Luce. — O, not so, upon my word ! l J lcaso tell your master that he comes 
too late. * 

Dro. E . — O LorJ, surely this is a most ludicrous situation 1 Ordinal y, 
spe<ch seems to be insufficient for the purpose, and so 1 must trj my hand 
at a pro\erb. 1 will say — ‘Shall I set in my staff here ■’* (In other words, 
shall 1 have to make myself comfortable here at the gate 5 ) 

Luce. — Well, then, 1 must give you proverb for proverb ; and my 
pio\erb is — 'when * can you tell.’ t 

14 Of course, Dromio is referring to the beating which he got earlier in 
the day from Antipholus. t His meaning is this : ‘ If you had been m my 
place to-day, you would have liked to avoid the beating 1 got ; and you 
could have done this only in two ways, i.c, either by changing your face 
(it you kept the name) or by changing the name ( if you kept the face), 
i. e in cither case, by changing your identity.* 

t The point is this : Dro. E. has asked — 'Shall 1 make myself com- 
fortable here’ ? and Luce answers *13ut that will never be ; you will never 
be allowed to make yourself comfortable* \ and she expresses her meaning,, 
by the common pro\erb ‘when ? can you tell ?* 
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; LZV0. 5 . [ Within ] If thy name be cajled Luce, — 

£ Luce, thou hast answer’d him well.,) 

Ant . E . Do you he^r, you minion? you’ll let us in, 
trow ? , # 

; fjLuce. [Within] I thought to have ask’d you. 

*Dro. S. [ Within ] And you said no. 60 

Dro. E. So ; come, help : well struck ! there was blow 


for blow/; 


Ant . E . Thou baggage, let me in. * Ua * 
Luce, [ Within ] Can you tell for whose sake ? 
Dro . E . master, knock the door hard. 


Dio. S . — If your name is l.ucc, I must say this — ‘Luce, you have 

answered veiy wcllV 
# 

Ant. E. — I)o you hear, you wretrhed woman ? Surely you must allow 
wi to enter ’ m 

tin. — (Again chaffing from within) Ah 1 I was only waiting foi your 
pi i mission to let you in ! 

Dio S . — (In the same jesting mood) And you yourself refused the 
pi rnussion 1 * # 

• Dro. E. — (By this time Ant. E. has begun to hammer at the door ) 
That is it, master T That was a good blow of yours * That was just the kind 
»f blow they deserve. 

Ant . E. — Wretched, worthless girl, me contain. 
iMt . — Will you tell me why ? 

Djo ft.— 


* Both of them aie making merry at the outsider’s strange pictence of 
being the 1 ’ master of the house. Luce says — *1 must surely let you in ; 
l am only waiting to have your permission !' And Dromio caps her answer 
by saying — ‘she wanted your permission and you refused to give it. There- 
fore, how can ^he let you in when you yourself object Of course, all 
thns serves only to ex&sperate the angry Antiphotus still further, and he now 
begins hammering at the door. 
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Luce. [ 1 Vitkin] Let hun knock till it ache. 65 

Ant. E. You’ll cry for this, minion, if I beat the cIool 
down. 

Lut,%. [ Within] What needs all that, and a pair of stock* 
in the town ? ; 

Adr [ Within] Who is that at the door that keeps all this 

noise ? 

f 

Dro. 3. [ Within ] By my troth, your town is troubled with 
unruly boys.* 

Ant . £. Are you there, wife ? you might have come 

before , 7o 

1 

Adr \ [ Within] Your wife, sir knave f go get you from the 
door. 

' ^Dro. E If you went in pain, I’failh master, this ‘knave’ 
; would go sore. ' 

Lure. — Well* let him strike till he is tired of striking. 

A. E . — You Will ha\e to weep for this insult, you gitl, even il I have to 
break down my door. 

Line — What is. the need ot this violence ? Is n’t theie a pan* of stock*, 
in the town ' (In other words, are n’t you afiaid ol being pat in the stoi ks 
for this viohnce ot your^?) , 

Adriana . 

Dio. S. — l r pon mv woid, theie must be a lot ot troublesome folk in 
this place B 

A E . — N that you, wife * Vou ought to have come to the dom 
eailici 1 

Adriana — \oui wife, you rogue ! do >ou vent me to call me youi wife T 
Co, get you gone fiom this place. 

Dro. h. — Master, from the tone of *tVie misti ess’s answer, it seems that 
this rogue (meaning himself) will have to pay dearly eveh if you were to 
get in. 
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Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor .welcome : we would 
fain have cither. 

Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part with 
neither. 

Dro . E. They stand at the door, master ; bid them 
welcome hither. ' 75 

Ant. E. There is something in the wind, that we cannot 
get In. . 

Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your garments 
were thin. 

Your cake theie is warm within ; you stand here m the 
cold . 

Au^elo — Well, sir, here is no prospect of getting either meat or 
A' Iroine,* though we should he content with eithri. 

Halthnuv — In discussing as to which is better — meat or welcome— it 
wims that we aie likely to miss both. 

, Dio E. — (Pointing to Balthazar and Angido) Youi guests art- 

•■tanding outside, master ; please bid them welcome. 

bit. E . — There must be some mischief somewhere , otherwise, how 
I*- 1! that we can’t get in * 

t • 

Dio. E — You would have more cause to say so (7 »/:. that there is 
'•mething in the wind), if your dress had been thm. + rheie is a hot 
dinner waiting for you inStde and meanwhile you aie lett kicking 

* The rcfeicnce is to their former debate about tht respective 
Mipenority ot good dinner and hearty welcome. 

t Mark the pun in the expression “something in the wind." Ant. K. 
^ajs — ‘There is something in the wind' — meaning that there was some 
tioublc brewing* some wheie. To this Dro, E. answers— ‘you would have 
••lore cause to say that there was something in the wind (meaning that 
•he wind was sharp ) if your dress had been thin which it is not.’ 
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It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought and 
sold. 

Ant . E . Go fetch me something : I’ll break ope the 
gate. So 

Dro. S. [ Within ] Break any breaking here, and HI break 
your knave’s pate. 

Dro. E . A man may break a word with you, sir, and 
words are but wind ; 

Ay, and bre^ik it in your face, so he break it not behind. 

Dro . S. [ Within ] It seems thou want’st breaking • out 

upon thee, hind 1 

youi heels in the cold outside. To be so deceived, to be left in such an 
awkward position, would make a man as mad as a buck. 

Auf. E. — Go, bring me something with which I ran break open 
this gate 

* i 

Dro. .S. — If you talk of breaking, then I shall bieak your head 

1 

E. — Ah, ah’ Why are you so impatient of breaking > People 
may at least break words with }ou ( i. e. talk with you ), seeing that 
words are nothing but wind. Yea, and they can not only break word'' 
with you hut break them in your very face, provided only that they don I 
break them behind your back. 

Dro, S. — You talk such a lot that you want same breaking (desen r 
some punishment) yourself 1 Shame upon you, you wretch ! 


* Dro. K.’s meaning can be thus extracted fiom the orgy of' punning 
in which he indulges. ‘From your speech, you would seem to dislike all 
breaking ; but V, shall prove that you don't so dislike it as you pretend. 
For you allow people to break woids with you ( t.e. talk with you*) . 

not only that — but you allow them also to break words in yow 
very face 1 s . 
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Dro. E. Here’s too much ‘out upon thee* ! I pray thee, 
let me in. 85 

Dro. S. [ Withiri\ Ay, when fowls have no feathers qnd 
fish have no fin. 

Ant. E . Well, I’ll break m : go borrow me a crow. 

' Dro . E. A crow without feather ? Master, mean you so : 

■ For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather : 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, we’ll pluck a^crow together 90 
Ant. E. Go get thee gone ; fetch me an iron crow. 

Bat. Have patience, sir * O, let it not be so 1 
Herein* you war against your reputation, 

And draw within the compass of suspect 

The unviolated honour of your wife 95 


Ibo V S. — Hence is too much ‘casting shame’ on your part’ (In other 
words, you are going too far in your violence 1 ) Once again 1 beg that you 
will allow me to enter. 

t)io — Yes, I shall allow you to enter when birds cease to ha\e 

leathers and fishes cease to have fins 

Ant E . — Well, I will break my way into the house. Go, bring a crow - 
hai tor the purpose. 

Dro. E. — Master, in asking me U bring a #ro\v, I presume that you 
mean a crow without feathers 1 (And so, here is one part of my fine gentle- 
man's' condition fulfilled 1 ^ He (meaning Dromio within) wanted hshes 
Without fins and fowls withouUfeatliers ; and here we are actually going to 
have a fowl without feathers ! By the way, if a crow helps us m ( i.e it wt 
<an break into the house with the help of a crow-bar), 1 shall by and by 
have a crow to pluck with you. (In other words, 1 shall have a nice big 
tow with you.) ^ 

Ant. /i. — Go, get away, bring me an iron crow-bai • 

• Be patient. Sir. Do not proceed to such an extremity. By 

acting thus violently*, you will damage your own reputation and expose to 
s u&picton the unblemished honour of \our wife. Besides, consider this 
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Once this, — your long experience ot her wisdom, 

* 

Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 

Plead on her part some cause to you unknown ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you 
Be ruled by me : depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner , 

And about evening, come yourself, alone, 

To know the reason, of this strange restraint. 

* if by sttong hand you offer to break in, 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, p 
A vulgar comment will be made of it, 

And that supposed b> the common rout 
Against your yet ungalled estimation 
That may with foul intrusion enter in 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead ; 

once for all \oui wife’s modesty, vntue, age, your own long experience 
of her prudence and diseietion — all this will convince you that there mu^f 
be some cause for hei present conduct; and you may be quite ceitain 
that she has some excellent reason as to why the door should he ^huf 
against you. Take counsel from me ; depart peacefully from this place, 
and let us proceed th the Tiger inn for dinner. And when it is evening, 
come alone to your house and leai n tiom your wife the leason tm thi-* 
strange conduct of hers. On the other hand, if you break violently into 
the house at this busy hour of the day, people will put an ugly construction 
upon it ; and the common, vulgar throng will entertain against your 
unblemished reputation all sorts of base and ugly rumours — things which 
will take mot in the popular mind and will follow you even to your giave.* 
Kor it is the natuie of slander to bring a crowd (succession) oi othei 

* In other words, a strong suspicion will be engendered against you 
which you will not be able to shake off even till the time of your death. 
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For slander lives upon succession, 

For e’er housed where it gets possession. 

* 

Ant. E . You have prevail'd : I will depart in qpiet. 

And, in despite of wrath, nrtean to he merry. * 1 5 

I know a wench of excellent discourse, 

Pretty and witty : wild, and yet, too, gentle : 

There will we dine. 'Phis woman that I mean, 

My wife — but, 1 protest, without desert — 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal 120 

To her will we to dinner. [To Aftg.] Get you home. 

And ftHch the cl^Lin , . by this, 1 know, ’tis made : 

Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentme ; 

For there’s the house : that chain will 1 bestow — 

Be it for nothing but to spite my wife — 1 25 


slanders in its train , and when slander has once taken loot in the 
public mind, it seems to settle the^e permanently and unshakably * 

Ant. li. — Well, you have succeeded in peisuadmg me. I shall depart* 
m peace ; and as if to show my contempt for wrath, I £fm resolved to be 
meiry. I know a girl full of the most excellent conversation who is both 
pietty and witty, a wild wanton creature and yet shy and gentle m 
disposition ; and now we shall all *go to dint at her house My \* ite 
has olten upbraided me abourt this girl, but hitherto without any cause ; 
ami now (because this girl^s obnoxious to her) it is to her that we shall go. 
(Addressing the goldsmith)* Go home and bring the chain, foi 1 am 
sure it must have been finished by this time. Take it to the sign of 
the Porpcntine ; that is the house where the girl lives ; and to her I shall 
give this chain to spite my wife it tor nothing else. Go, im tritnd. 


* Just as doe fool m&ces many, so one slander makes man). In other 
words, one slander brings a crop of successive slanders in its tiain ; 
and once it has t&ken root in the popular mind, you can ne\ er shake 
»t off. 
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Upon mine hostess there : good sir, make haste. 

Since mine own doors .refuse to entertain me, 

I’ll knock elsewhere, to see if they’ll disdain me.' 

' Ang. i’ll meet you at that place some hour hence. 

Ant. E . Do so. This jest shall cost me some 
expense. [ Exeunt. 130 

Scene II. The same. 

Enter Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse, 

Lui. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office ? Shall, Antipholus, 

Even in the spring of love, thy love-spriflgs rot ? 

Shall love, in building, grow so ruinous ? 

If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 

Then for, her wealth’s sake use her with more kindness 

Or if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth , 

go soon . since l am refused admissiop into my own house 1 shall see 
.whether 1 can’t find welcome elsewhere. 

Angela — I will meet you at this place about an hour from now. 

An/. A. —Do so, though 1 find that this practical joke of my wife i 1 - 
going to prove a bit expensive. 

« SCEftE 2. 

[Luciana and Antipholus S. enter. J 

l au . — Is it possible that you have quite forgotten the duties of a hus- 
band ; Will your love wither at the very sburce, now when it ought to 
Houi ish most vigorously in your heart ! Will it crumble to pieces even in 
the process of building?* Supposing that you married my sister only for 
the sake of her wealth, even then, for the sake of that very wealtlr, you 
ought to treat her more kindly. If you nyist love somebody else, at least 

* The idea is this — 'You have been married for'some time; and it is t 
now that Love ought to flourish vigorously in your heart. And yet now. 
in the very spring time and hey-day of love, passion for your wife seem 
to have quite withered in your heart.’ * 
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Muffle your false love with some show of blindness ; 

Let not my sister read it in your eye j 
Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator i o 

Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty , 

Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger ; 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted : 

Teach sin the car nage of a holy saint ; y 'j>, 

Be secret-false : what need she be acquainted ? 15 

, ; , What simple thief brags of his own attaint ? 
j’Ttfv double wrong, to truant with your bed 
And let her re^d it ui thy looks at board : 

Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed , 

111 deeds are doubled with an evil word. 20 

Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, 

Being compact of credit, that you love, us : 


(In it secretly (do not flaunt it in my sister’s face.) It may be that y on 
ha<e false, treacherous love fpr somebody else ; but dissemble it, do not" 
let her read it in your very face, do not brag of it with your own voice 
Whatever the feeling'? of your heart may be, at least talk and speak kindlv 
to my sister ; you may be ^disloyal in your feelings, but at least put on 
an outer appearance of decency. Trick out your vice so that it may look 
like virtue. Your heart may be coirupt, but at least bear a fair 011 tsidt 
and disguise your sins so tliat you may look like a saint. If you are fake, 
be fake in secret; but what is the good of acquainting her with join 
vee 5 !s thfcre any thief so foolish as to brag of his robbery ? (And why 
sliould you biag of youi unchastity *) It is wrong enough to be false 
to vofir marriage bed ; ^mt it is double wrong to be false and to flaunt 
the treachery in her very facet Kven your shame may have a bastard 
imputation if* you ran manage it discreetly; but it doubles the wrong 
* if you accompany your shameful deeds by cruel and spiteful words. — Alas, 
we poor women are a set of credulous creatures ! only make us believe 
that you love u» a*ad we are easily satisfied. Other women may enjoy 
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Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve ; 

We m your motion ,turn and you may move us. 

Then, gentle brother, get you in again : 25 

1 Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife ; 

L’is holy sport to be a little vain, 

When the 1 sweet breath of flattery conquers strife ! ■- 

Ant . S. Sweet mistress, — what your name is else, I know 
nor, 

Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine, — 30 

I a’ss in your knowledge and youT grace you show not 
Then our earth’s wonder ; more than earth divine. 

'Feach me, dear creature, how to think and speak : 

Lay open to my earth v-gross conceit, /<. ■ . / > ; 

Smothei’d in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 35 

'File iolded meaning of your words’ deceit. 

Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you 
To make it wander m an unknown field ? 

Are you a god * would you create me new ? 

youra>m(/ may enjo) the real substance of your favour), but we aie 
satisfied if you give us a mere sleeve (i.c. if you give us the mere outside 
show of affection.) In fact, We are like your satellites ; we depend wholly 
upon you and move with your motio^ Then, gentle brother, enter the 
house again, cheer and comfort my sister, and address her as >our wife. A 
man may be vain when with a little, simple flattery he can ronquui his 
wife's heart. But this vanity is quite innocent find harmless. 

Ant. S. — Sweet mistress, I do not know what is your name, though by 
some wonderful means you have discovered mine. Both in knowledge as 
well as in chann you appeal like a very 'miracle of the earth — something 
vnoie divine than any earthly creature can be. Teach me, dear and most 
precious being, how 1 must think and speak. My understanding . is dull, 
coarse, steeped in error, feeble and foolish ; but disclose before it the 
hidden meaning of your words. Why do you want iqe to belie*** thing* 
which \ know to be false? \re you a god ? Do you want to cieate me 
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Transform me then, and to your po\vj(er I ’ll > icld. 40 
But if that I am I, then well I know ( « 

Your weeping sister is no wife of*nyne. 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe : 
bar more, far more, to you do I decline. 

• O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 45 

To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tear*. 

Sing, siren, for thyself, and T will dote . 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs 
And as a bed I ’ll take them and there lie , 

And, m that glorious supposition, think 50 

He gaihs by deatl^ that .hath such means to die : 

Let Love, being light, be drowned it she sink ! 

duicw -* Well, if you can, do so. change mt* wholly ; and beautitul as you 
a«< , I shall not lesist your art, but shall yield myself wholly to >oui in- 
fluence. But if I am what I believe that I am, then I know that I am nol 
the husband of your weeping sister and that I owe no homage or allegiance 
ti, her. Nay, it is lo you that my inclination turns. Therefoie, sweet 
sueii, do not pursuade me to tall in love with your sistei (and drown my- 
Ml in the flood ot hei teais) , lathei speak for youiself that I may 
t.ill m lo\i with you. Yea, if you spread yout golden hair upon the sii- 
ui waves of the sea, I shall be content to make my bed even theie — know* 
in!* that to die so will be to die happily, t I.m*, they saw is light 
(inconstant), and if love sinks (if I am to be hopeless in my quest of love) 
tlun let hte also be drowned^ 1 { 

» ~ 

* The idea is this ■ You know that I do not belong to this place, that I 
am not your sister’s husband, nor your hi other-in-law ; and yet, agam-t 
ifiy soul’s conviction, you seek to make me believe in all these things. Aie 
you then a god that you would create me anew and invest me With a lile 
and family which are not my own ? 

f The idea is this : No doubt it Ivould be suie death to lie upon the 
waves of the sea ; but l should be content so to die, if only yon would 
•spread youi golden hair upon those waves. 

J For a full explanation of this obscure passage, mjc note 1. 
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Luc. What, ai;e you mad, that you do reason so ? 

"%nt. 5 . Not mad, but mate d ; how, I do not know. 

Lut. It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 55 

Ant S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you should, and that will clear your 
sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. 

* Luc. Why call you me love ? call my sister so. 

AnbJf/S. Thy bister’s sister. ho 

Luc That’s my sister. 

Ant. S. No , 

It is thyself, mine own self’s better part, 
i \lme eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart, 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, 65 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim. 

I tv — Are you mad that you talk like this ? 

Ant .S'. — Not mad but confounded in spirit ; and I do not know why 
I iii . — It is a fault that springs from the infatuation of your senses. 

\nt S. — Then I have been infatuated (blinded) hy gating upon the 
bright beams of your beauty. 

Lut . — Gaze where you ought to, vt /. upon the beauty of my sisUr, anil 
then your senses will be clear again. 

.hi/. N.— -One may as well shut his eyes as gaze upon what is dark like 
night.* ' « 

l in. — Why do you address me as your love 5 Address my sistei so 
Ant. S. — I shall so address not your sister bqt your sister’s sister. 

Liu . — And my sistei ’s sister is after all myNister 1 t 

* Ant S. — Nay, it is not your sister but yourself— you who* arc the bettci 
part of my being, who are the eye of my eye and the heart of my heart, 
the food upon which I feed, the fortune which sustains my life, the hope of 
my endeavour, my heaven in earth and n\y only hope of attaining heaven. 

*You ask me to gaze upon yoOr sister ; but compared 'with you, yom 
sister is daik and ugly like the night ; and therefore to gaze upon her would 
he as good as shutting one's eyes r 
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Luc. All this my sisfer is, or else should be. 

Ant . S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I aim thee. 

Thee will 1 love, and with thee lead njy life ; 

Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife. > 7° 

(hve me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir ! hold you still : 

I 'll fetch my sister, to get her good will, k * < * < [Exit. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ant . S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where runnSt thou 
.so fast ? 

Dro. S. 1 )o you know me, sir ? am I Dromio ? am I your 
mail ? am I vpyself - ? 75 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyself. 

Dro . S. I am an ass, I am a womans man, and besides 
myself. 

Ant. S. What woman’s man ? and how besides th\ st It ? 

I ni . — All this is what my M&terU* or ought to be to you. 

In/ S . — Then call youi self your sister, foi I mean these tilings for 
\“<i It is you whom I will love, and it is ^ou to whom 1 4iall show eiy 
h»\e You aic not man led yet, neither am 1 j so give yum hand m 
mamage to me. 

Inu. — O silence sir, be still. 1 must* fetch my ’sister amt it is she who 
■\ill decide these things. 

Dromio of Syracuse entcis from within ] 
hit $ » 

iho. S. — Do you know me, sir ? Am l really Dromio 1 Am 1 \mir 
‘Vivant 5 Am 1 what 1 am 

Ant. S. — Yes, thou art Dromio, thou art my servant. 
l)rv. S. — No,’ I can’t be Dromio. # Surlcy 1 am an as», 1 have become a 
u Oman's man and 1 am not myself. 

i Ant. $.— ■ What woman’s slave have you become 5 And how is it that 
}ou have ceased to be yourself ? 
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Dro . 5 . Marry, *ir, besides myself, I am due to a woman ■ 
one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will 
have me. * 80 

f Aut. S . What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro S. Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay to youi 
horse ; and she would have me as beast : not that, I being 
a beast, she would have me ; but that she, being a very beastly 
creature, lays claim to me. 85 

Ant . S. What is she ? 

Dro . S. A very reverent body , ay, such a one as a man 

may not speak of without lie say ‘sir-reverence.'J I have but 
lean luck m the match, and yvt is .she a wondrous fat 
marriage. yo 

Ant. S. How dost thou mean a fat marriage? 

f Dro. S. Marry, sir, she’s the kitchen wench, and all grease . 

D,,\ ,S — well, sir, 1 am beside myself, because, besides myself, a woman 
also seems to be entitled to me ;* a woman claims me, dogs my steps and 
insist^ upon having me. 

Ant . S — What is the damn that she makes upon you ? 

Dio. — Well, sir, it is such claim as you can make to your hoi so lr. 
other words, she wants to ride upon me and have me as her beast (>i 
course, if I had been reall) a beast, she would not care to have me ; bul 
she being beastly hersdi wants to h,ave me for her own purposes. 

Anf. S 

Dio. 5—* She is a very reverend and aged person ; yea, if she had been 
a man, she could have been addressed as^our leverence.’ If then. 1 * 
icalty a match between her and myself, then l am surely lean (unlucky ! 
in man lage, though m other respects the marriage will he fat enough 

Ant. S . — What do you mean by a fat marriage ? 

Dio. V. — Why, sir, she is a kitchen-girl, all compact of fat — so' much sp 

* — 

* Note the pun upon besides and beside . The idea can be thus iulh 
brought out . ‘No dobut a man is entitled to be master bf himself. But 
now I find that besides myself a woman also lays claim to me ; a«W 
therefore 1 am beside myself.* 1 
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and I know not what use to put her to but to make a 
lamp of her and run from her by her own light. I warrant, 
her rags and the tallow in them wift burn a Poland 95 
winter : if she lives till doomsday, she'll burn a \veek , 
longer than the whole world. 

Ant S. What complexion is she of ? 

Dro . S. Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing 
like so clean kept : for why? she sweats ; a man may go 100 
over shoes in the grime of it. * 

Ant. S. That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S. No, sir, ’tis in grain Noah’s flood could 
not do it. } ^ 0 

Ant 5 . What’s her name ? 


that the only use I can think of making of her is to set her on fire and then 
mn away by the light that she gives.* She is so ragged and her dress 
is so coated with grease that she will burn during the whole of a Poland 
wmter.f Yea, if she lives till the day of last judgment, she will turn for 
a wick later than the rest of the wtorld. 

Ant. V. — Whit is her complexion ? 

Pi 0 . S. — It is black like my shoe but not dean like my shoe ; and why > 
because she perspires so heavily. In fact, she is so clothed with dirt that 
a man may sink down to his shoes in the filth of her body. 

Ant . .V. — -Well, if she is dirty, that is a fault which can be cured 
by water. 

Pro. S. — No, sir, water 'will not wash out her dirt ; it is ingrained in 
her very being. Even Noah's flood which washed out the world could not 
wash out her dirt. 

Ant . S 

* The idea is this : Being full c'f fat she will soon take fire, and then 
1 will run by the light that she gives. 

* t Being compact of fat and rags, she will bum for a long time — jca. 
during the whole of a Poland winter. 

5 
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^ Dro. S. Nell, sirf;/ but her name and three quarters 105 
that’s an ell and three quarters, will not measure her from 
hip to hip. 

* Ant . S. Then she bears some breadth ? 

Dro . S. No longer from head to foot than from hip 
to hip . she is' spherical, like a globe ; I could find out no 
countries m her.' 

Ant. S. In what part of her body stands Ireland ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks, I found it out 

by the bogs. ** ' * 

f 

Ant. S. Where Scotland ? * 115 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness , hard in the 
palm of the hand. 

Ant. S. Where France ? 

At?. S — Her name is Nell ; but h«.r name (i.e. an tlf) with thre* 
quartet* added to it could not measure her breadth from side to side.* 

.In/. .S. — Then she is very broad ? * 

Art. .S'. — Yes, sii, her length from head to foot is not greater than hei 
breadth from hip to hip. She is round also, quite like a globe ; and one* 
can tiacc continents and countries ip her as in a globe. 

Ant .S’.— Well, it she is a globe and you can trace countries in her body, 
then which part of her body would correspond to Ireland * 

J)ro. S. — Sir, Ireland would be in hen buttocks, for they are sott 
and podgy like the bogs of Ireland. 

Ant. S * 

Dro* S. — In her hands which are hard and barren like Scotland. ( 

Int. S. — And where would France be ?— 

* Notice the pun upon the pronounciation Nell— an ell, which is a unite 

timber of measurement. 
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Dro. S. in her forehead , armed and reverted, making w 
war against her heir 120 

Ant . S. Where England ? 

Dro. S. I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I ifould • 
lind no whiteness m them , but I guess it stood in her 
chin, by the salt rheum that ran between France and it. 

Ant. S. Where Spain 7 125 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not , but I felt it hot in her 
breath. 


Dio. S — # In her forehead, for it is armed with horns (pimples ami 
■caihunclos) like that ol\a man suffering from the French disease ; and it 
makes wai against the hair, i.e,, (encroaches upon the hair of the hi ad) 
just as France is now making wai against her heir.f 

hr/ S. —And vftieie England P 

/' to . S — Well, 1 looked for the chalk-cliffs of England but unfortunately 
Umnd no whiteness in any part of her body. However, judging from the 
■>alt rheuin that runs between hei forehead and her chin I should guess 
that Fngland would be in hei chinJ* 

' t 4uf. S — Where did you find Spain ? 

Dro. S — Well, l could not Spain in*her body, but 1 ft It it, vi^. in 
the hot, stinking breath of her mouth. 


* Notice the pun upon hair and heir — a pun which we have already 
had once beiore. This kitchen maid's forehead warred against her hair 
just as Fiance at this time was engaged in warring against the legitimate 
heir. Henry IV. — There is an allusion to the French disease as venereal 
disease was popularly known. A man suffering from the French disease 
loses his hair, and his face is covered with pimples and pustules ; and 
similarly this kitchen maid’s forehead was full of warts and welks while 
the hair,had fallen off fiom her head. 

t The point of the jest can be thys given . ‘The salt fluid of the sea 
separates England from France. Now, here was salt water running 
between her fotehead and her chi«; and therefore, France being the 
iarehead, England would be the chin’. Of course the salt water or the 
^alt rheum would refet* to the catarrhal droppings from the woman’s eyes 
and nose. 9 
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AnL S. Where America, the Indies ? 

Dro. S. Oh, sir, upon her nose, all o'er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich 
aspect to the hot breath of Spain, who sent whole arma- 130 
docs of caracks to be ballast at her nose. 

Ant. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 

Dro. S, Oh, sir, I did not look so low. To conclude^ 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me ; called me 
Droimo ; swore I was assured to her ; told me what privy 135 
marks I had about me, as, the mark of my shoulder, the 
mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, that I 
amazed, ran from her as.a witch : * r 


Ant S — And where would yoh find the West Indies in her body : 

Dro. S — Well, mi, 1 would find the Indies in her nose, which i^. 
embellished with pimples and warts (even as the West Indies arc decked 
with rubies and carbuncles) and which looks down towards her mouth, 
even as the West Indies wait* upon the favour of Spain. And just as Spain 
despatches whole fleets of ships in order* to be loaded with precious on- 
at Amenta so her mouth is loaded with freight from her nose. 

Ant. S . — And where stood Belgium and the Ncthei lands ? 

Dro S , — O sir, modesty forbade me to- look so lowf- To sum up the 
whole matter, this kitchen-maid or magician (whichever you may be pleased 
to call her) laid- claim upon me She addiessed me by my name, suoit 
that 1 was pledged to marry her ; and, to confirm the truth of her stoiy, 
told me e\en of the seciet birth-maiks whiCh I bear upon my body — a*, 
for instance the maik on my shoulder, the mole on my neck, and so or 
V was so confounded with all this that 1 ran away fiom her as it she had 

* Ameiica (the Indies) is politically the vassal of Spain, and tilerefort 
may be pictured as waiting patiently* with looks turned in the direction 
of Spain and similarly, the nose of this kitchen-maid dropped in this 
direction of her mouth. ' 

f '1 he point is this . The Netherlands being low^ would naturally be 
in the lower parts of her body ; but modesty forbade him to look so low. 
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And I think, if my breast had not beeA made 'of flint - 
and my heart of steel, . • 

She had transform’d me to a curtaf dog, and made 

me turn i’ the wheel. ^40 

Ant . S. Go hie thee presently, post to the road ; 

An if the wind blow any way from shore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-night : 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 

Where I will walk till thou return to me. 145 

If every one knows us 4 and we know none, 

’Tis tiny?, I think, to trudge, pack and be gone. 

Dro. S. As frofci a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly 1 from her that would be my wife. [ Exit. 

Ant S. Ther’s none but witches do inhabit here ; 150 

And therefore ’tis high time that I were hence. 

She that doth call me husband, even my soul 

bten a witch ; and if my heart had not been as hard as flint and iron, she 
■ ould have l handed ini* into a taillAs dog and made me turn the spit tor her 
in the kitchen. i 

Jjrt. S. — Go, run to the haibour at once ; and if there is any wind 
blowing from the shore — in whichever direction it may blow±— I shall 
>akt* ship and escape irom this place. If there is any vessel starting from 
the port to-day, bring me news of it at tfte Exchange whew 1 shall now go 
and walk ahout till you return. When everybody claims to know us while 
wr can’t recognise any bocty — it is time, I think that I should pack our 
hi g gage and be gone 

Dro. S. — Well 1 shall, go quickly to do your bidding — as quickly as a 
man may run when he seeks to escape from a bear. 

Aut^S ,— It seems that this place is inhabited only by witches, and so 
d n* high time that we should make off from here. The woman that 

, t* But that my heart is as hard as flint, she could have done with me 
just as she liked — coijld have changed me into a tailless dog or whatever 
*>he wanted. 
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Doth for a wife abhor , but her fair sister, 

Possess'd with sudh a gentle sovereign grace, 

Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 

’Hath almost made me traitor to myself : 

Put, lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, 

I’ll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song . 

Enter Angelo with the chain. 

Aug. Master Antipholus, — 

Ant. S. Ay, that’s my name. 

Ang. [ know it well, sir. Lo, here is the chain. 

I thought to have tsv’en you at the PoF>entine . . 

'Hie chain unfinish’d made me stay thus long. 

claims me as her husband — well, l abhor her from my very soul j but it i* 
otheiuisc with hci sister. She is possessed of such wit, and her conversation 
is ^o attractive that she almost makes me a traitor to myself (almost 
induces me to foreswear my own knowledge fcnd agree with whatever sh» 
says.) But for fear lest her charms mcfuce me to do something wrong! 
must make myself deaf to all her blandishments.* . 

[The Goldsmith enters with a chainf]. 

Angeb — master Antipholus 1 

Ant. S. — Yes, that i» my name,. 

Angelo — But' 1 know it very well, sir Behold, here is the chair, 
which you ordered from me. I wanted to take it to the sfgn of th< 
turpentine, but was detained by the trinket not being finished ip 
time. 

* He means — “and this can only be done by running away from hi*i 
presence.” 

f Another series of errors here begins with the goldsmith mfstakimf 
Ant. S. for his brother Ant. E. and thus pressing upon the former the chan- 
that had been ordered by the latter.' 

L 

$ ‘And you need not remind me of it. T 


[ACT nr 


155 


rfic 
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Ant S. What is your will that I shaAl do with this ? - 

Ang. What please yourself, sir : I have made it foi 

* you 165 

Ant . S. Made it for me, sir J * I bespoke it not? • 
Ang. Not once, noi twice, but twenty times you have 

Go home with it and please your wife withal ; . 

And soon at supper-tune 111 visit you, 

And then receive my money for the chain. 170 

Ant S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 

For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 

Ang. You arc a merry man, sir : fare you well. 

% # [Exit 

Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot tell ; 

But this I think, there’s no man is so vain 175 

That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. 

I see a man here needs not live by sifts, 

////. S . — Hut what do ypu want me to do with this chain ? 

An^t’/o — Whatevei you please, v r J you ordered me to make the chain, 
and here it is ! 

An/. 5. — Do >ou mean to say that you made it for me ? But 1 ncter 
ordered it 1 

Angelo — Yea, but you ordered it not once, nor twice, but twenty time** 

[ ovei Well, sir, take it home with >ou afld please yflur wife by presenting 
her. Meanwhile, 1 ''hall ^ee you again at supper-time and then you 
| will give me the price of it. ■ 

Ant. S. — Well, sir, 1 piay # that>ou will take the price now, as othei- 
: u ise I may be gone and then you will see neither your chain nor money 
[ ag&m. 

Angelg — (Refusing to take the money) Nay, sir, you are pleased to 
| be jesting. Fare you well. # 

[The goldsmith goes away.] 

% Ant. S . — Well, I don’t know what to make of this ! But when a chain of 
'uch value is pressed upon a man, he need not be so foolish as to refuse it. 

, 1 find that in this strange city a man need not live by the exercise of his 
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[ACT IV 


When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 

Ill to the mart, arid there for Dromio stay : 

If any ship put outj then straight away. 180 [Exit. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. A public place. 

Enter Second Merchant, Angklo and an Officer. 

Set. Mer. You know since Pentecost the sum is due, 
And since I have not much importuned you ; 

Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia and want guilders for cny voyage : 

7 ’herefore make present satisfaction, 5 

Or 111 attach you by this officer. 

A tig. Even just the sum that I do owe to you 
Is growing to me by Antipholus, 

And in the instant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain : at five o'clock 1 o 

I shall receive the money for tfie same. 

wits, seeing that gifts of such value are pressed upon you at every hand 
Well, I will go to the Change and theic wait for Dromio ; and if any ship 
is starting from the harbour to-day ,1 shall make off in that. 

ACT 1Y. 

SCENk 1. • 

See. Mer . — You know that the money has been overdue since Pentecost, 
and yet I have not pressed you about it. Yea, and even now I Mould not 
have demanded it from you but that f am bound upon a voyage for Priva 
and want the money for the enterprise. Therefore, please dischtuge the 
debt at once or I will have you arrestee? by this officer. 

Angelo — The sum that 1 owe 'you — that very gum of money Is due to 
me from Antipholus ; and he received a chain from me (almost the vciy 
moment that f met you. Well, I shall receive the price of this chain at 
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Plcaseth you walk with me down^to his* house, 

I will discharge my bond, and thank you loo. 

t 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromip 
of Ephesus from the courtesan's . 

Of. That labour may you save : see where he comes. 
Ant . E . While I go to the goldsmith’s house, go thou 15 
And buy a rope’s end : that will 1 bestow 
.Among my wife and her confederates, 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 

Hut soft’ I see the goldsmith. (Jet thee gone ; 

Buy thou a rope imd bring it home *Lo me. 20 

Dro.E. I buy a thousand pound a year : 1 buy 
a rope. , , , , , ‘ [Exit- 

A/il. E . A man is well holp up that trusts to you . ' 

I promisedvyour presence and the chain ; 


S o'clock , ami if you would he sfl good as to walk with me to his house, I 

I 

."hall then disthaige youi debt, and at the same time thank you lor >our 
kindness 

[Ant. K. and Dio. K. entei on their way from the Courtesan’s house. | 
Offita — Von may span- yourself the trouble of walking to \nti- 
pholus’s house ; foi look, theie he comes. ** 

Ant. E . — (Speaking to Dromio) While 1 proceed to the goldsmith’-, 
house, >ou go and buy a rdpe’s end for me ; and with that l shall give a 
good beating to my wife and her fellow-conspiratois for having shut me 
out irom my house to-day. Hut, hush, here is the goldsmith himselt 1 (let 
You gone, sirrah, buy a rope and bring it for me. * 

Dr&. E . — Well 1 shall do your errand joyfully — as joyfully as I would 
uccive an annuity of a thousand potinds a year. " , 

Ant. E . — (Addressing the goldsmith and blaming him for his delay) 
The man that trusts in you fares very ill, 1 find ! 1 promised (/.*., pro* 
niised the courtesan^ that you would be present at her house and hfing 
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B\\l neither chain nor goldsmith came to me. 

Belike you thought* our love would last too long, 25 

. If it were chain’d together, and therefore came not. 

* Ang, ' Saving your merry humour, here ’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat. 

The fineness of the gold, and chargeful iashion, 

Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 30 

Than I stand debted to this gentleman * 

I pray you, sec him presently discharged, 

For he is bound to sea and stays hut for it. 

Ant . E. I am not furnish’d with the present money , 
Besides, I have some* business in the toiVn. 35 

Good signior, take the stranger to my house. 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof . 
l’cichance, I will be there as soon as you. 

Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her yourself ? 40 
Ant, E. No ; bear it with you, lest I come not time enough 

the chain with you ; hut, lo. neithe^you nor the chain turned up even 3 
Perhaps >011 were afraid that it you took the chain to her house, it would 
piolong our love by fastening us closer together ! 

Angelo — Well, jesting apart, here is a bill of the exact weight of the 
chain down to thefttmost carat 3 also how much the price will be, consider- 
ing the fineness of the gold and the heavy expense of making the chain 
You will see that the whole sum amounts to 3 dbcats more than what 1 owe 
this gentleman. Please pay me at once and discharge my debt ; for this 
gentleman is bound for the sea and is waiting only for his money. 

An/. E. — Well, 1 have not money with me at present. Besides I have 
some business to transact in the town. However, good ^ master Goldsmith, 
take this gentleman to my house j take 'also the ch&in with you ; and bid 
my wife pay you the money after receiving the chain. Perhaps 1 shall also- 
reach there just as soon as you. 

Angelo— -And you will bring the chain yourself ! 
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A tig. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain about you ? 
Ant. IS. An if I have not, bir, I hope you have, 

v 

Or else you may return without youT # money. 

« Ang. Nay, come, I pray' you, sir, give* me the efiain 1 45 

< Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman. 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long 

Ant . E . Good Lord ! you use this dalliance to excuse ’ 

Your breach of promise to the Porpcntine. 

I should have chid you for not bringing it, . 50 

But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. / 

Sec. flier. The hour stealson ; I pray you, sir, dispatch. 
Ang You hea> how*he importunes me : — the chain ! 

Ant. E. Wh), give it to my wife, and fetch your money 

Ant. E. — Nay, carry the chain youiself, for it is just possible that I may 
r.ot arn vc in time 

An^eh — Well, sii, then L shall take the chain myself. But havi >011 
got it with you * 5 

Ant. E. —Well, and if the chafn be not with me. it must surely bi w ill , 
you ' And if yon have it not, then you will have the misiortune ot returning 
without your money 1 

Amfch — Nay, nay, conic, no moie of this jesting 1 Ghe me the chain, 
for this gentleman is in a hurt) anjl 1 am tt^ blame for detaining him 
thus long. H 

Ant. E. — (Growing angry) O Lord, it is you who ait jesting ' \ou use 
this merry humour as an excuse for youi delay in bringing the chain to 
the Porpcntine. It is 1 who ought to have taken you to task lor not 
bringing the chain in time ; but, after the manner of scolds, you anticipated 
me by yourself beginning to blame me 1 

Set 9 . Mer . — My hour of departure draws nigh; please finish yom 
business quickly. * 

Angelo ^- Yoa hear how I am pressed by this gentleman 1 Please giu 
Ihe money at once. 

Ant. E.— Why, give it to my wife and take the money fiom her 
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Ang. Come, come, you know I gave it you even now. 55 
Either send the chain or send me by some token. 

Ant E. Fie ! now you run this humour out of breath. 
Come, where's the chain ? I pray you, let me see it. 

Sec. Met. My business cannot brook this dalliance. 

Good sir, say whether you ’ll answer me or no : 60 

If not, I 'll leave him to the officer. 

Atit. E . I answer you ! what should I answer you ? 

A tig. The money that you owe me for the chaifi. 

Ant E . I owe you none till I receive the chain. 

Ang. You know l 1 gave it you half an hour since. 65 

Ant E. You gave me none • you wrong me much to say 
so. 


Angt/o — Conic, come, no more of these foolish jests ! I gave you Un- 
chain only just now ; either send it through me or give me some token 
assurance that you have got the chain."' 

Ant E. — For shame, you are tunning this jest to death! Since you* 
are so urgent about the money, come, let me have the chain itsell. 
Whcie is it 

Set, Mcr . — My business is pressing, 1 can't afford all this trifling 
t Addressing Antipholus E.) Good sir, say whether you will pay me 
mi not. If you won’t 1 shall leave him (fhc goldsmith) in charge ot 
this officer. 

Ant, E. — (Fn high wrath) I pay you ! What shall 1 pay you foi 5 
Angelo — Well, you may pay him the money that you owe to me. 

Ant . E , — But 1 can’t owe you any money till 1 get the chain. 

^ Angelo — You know that 1 gave you the chain personally only half an 
hour ago. „ 

Ant. E. — Nay, but you gave me no chain whatever, and you insult m*’* 
by saying that you gave it to me. 
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Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it : 

Consider how it stands upon my credit. 

Sec. Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. . 

i 

Off. I do ; and charge you in the dukeS name to * 
obey me, 70 

Ang. This touches me in reputation. 

(Cither consent to pay this sum for me, 

Or I attach you by this officer. * 

Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that I never had ! 

Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou darest. 7 5 

* 

A tig: Here is thy fee ; arrest him; officer. , 

K would not spare my brother in this case, 
li he should scorn me so apparently. 

Off. I do arrest you, sir : you heaT the suit. 


Angelo — Well, Mr, it is you who insult and injure me h> den>iru> 
iln nceipt of the chain. Consider how it will injure my nedit and 
'*■ potation. 

St. Mcr. — (Pointing- to the Goldsmith) Officer, arrest this man upon 

suit. 

OffU ev 

Angelo — This affects mv credit seriously. (Addressing Ant. I' ) 
'lease pay the sum even "now or l shall have you attested in )oui 
turn 

' "Ant. E. — Pay you what 1 do* not owe ! Well, you fool, nave me arrestvd 
" you dare. 

Angelo—* Officer, here is your fee. ' Please arrest him at once. Seeing 
hat he scorns me thus openly, I would not spare him even if he wcie 
J '/y own brother. 

OfjUer .. ! 
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Ant . E. I do csbey thee till I give thee hail. 80 

But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in' your shop will answer. 

Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 

To your notorious shame , I doubt it not. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse, from the bay. 

Dro. S. Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum 85 

That stays but till her owner comes aboard, 

And then, Sir, she bears away. Our fraughtage, sir, 

I have convey'd aboard and I have bought 
'The oil, the balsaimjm and aqua-\ifce. , 

The ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 90 

Blows fair from land : they stay for nought at all 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 


Ant. E, — Ye-), I shall obey you till 4 1 can furnish you* with sufficient 
bail and thus procure rrty release. (Turning to the Goldsmith and 
addressing him) But sirrah, you will have to pay heavily for this jest' 
of vours • yea, you will have to pay for it with all the gold and silvt r 
*n your shop 

Angelo — Sir, sir, if •- there is any taw in Ephesus, I shall have it 
against you and thus put you to eternal shame 1 Of that I am quiti 

'■Ull* 


| Dro. S . who had been ordered by Ant. S. to hire a ship, here 
returns from his errand ] 

Dro. S. — Master, there is a vessel of Epidamnum in the harbour ivhiiH 
waits only for the arrival of the Captain and then will start at oner 
1 have carried our goods on board ; and I have bought for you the oil. 
the unguent and the wine that you wanted. The ship is all ready to start, 
the wind is blowing merrily from the shore, and they are tarrying only 
lor the arrival of yourself and their captain. - 
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Ant. E. How now ! a madman ! Why, thou peevish 
sheep, 

i 

What ship of Epidamnum stays for nle ? 

Dro . 5 . A ship you sent me to, to hire waftage. 95 

- 1 * 

Ant \ E. Thou drunken sWve, I sent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

Dro . S. You sent me for a rope’s end, Sir, as soon. 

You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant . E . I will debate this matter at more leisure, too 

And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 

To Adriana, villa'n, hi£ thee straight : 

Gne her this key, and tell her, 111 the desk 

That’s cover’d ov’er with Turkish tapestry, 

Ant. E. — Mow now 1 Have \vc got a mad man here ? Why, thou fool l 
What ship of Kpidamnum is it that waits tor me ? 

Dro* S, — Well, sir, it is the ship whcie you sent me in ordei to hire 
a passage foi youiself. 

An/ E — Ihou diunkard ' I sent you only to buy a lope and I told 
\mi with what object. 

D/o — Nay, sir, lather than send me for a lope, you might as well 
have sent me at once foi a rope's end to ^iang myself with ' But as a matter 
<>t lact you sent me, not foi any rope or rope’s end but* simply to look for 

*i ship.* 

Ant E . — Well, I will taik^about it when I have more leisme, and aiII 
luich you how to listen more attentively to me in future. Meanwhile, you 
“gue, hasten quickly to my wife. Give her this key and tell hei that in 
[ thi dcsk^ covered over with Turkish tapestry, there is a purse of ducats. 

4 Nbtc that the first part of the answer is only a jesting quibble upon 
Ihe word ‘rope . 1 Dromio means to deny that he had been sent for a rope, 
•uul so he takes this round-about way of expressing his meaning. ‘Katlier 
r han send me for a rope you would have sent me as soon to be hanged* ; 
'a other words, ‘you sent me on no such fool’s purpose.' 
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There is a purse vaf ducats : let her send it : 105 

1 ell her, I am arrested in the street, 

And, that shall bail 'me : hie thee, slave, be gone ! 

On, officer, to prison till it come. 

[ Exeunt Sec . Merchant \ Angelo , Officer^ and Ant . E 

Dro . S. To Adriana ! that is where we dined, 

Where Dowsabel did claim me for her husband : r ro 

She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 

Thither I must, although against my will, 

For servants must their master’s minds fulfil. 

* [E.\it. 

Scene IT. The house of Antipholus of Ephesus 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 

Might’st thou perceive austerely in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest ? yea or no ? . 

Look’d he red, pale or sad or merrily ? 


Ask hri to ->end it to me ; tell her that I have been ariestul in the stuvt 
and that the money will, be required to bail me out. Quick, thou rogue 
and be gone. * Officer, lead on to the prison till that man returns to ba*l 
ine out. 

Dro. S. — He asks me to go to Adriana. ( That is the place wheic m 
dined and where Dowsabel claimed me as her husband. Well, she is ^ 
big that 1 cannot embrace her. But all the same, 1 must go there howe\' > 
unwilling I may be, for servants must always do the bidding of thm 
masters. 

SCENE 2 . 

Adr. — Ah, Luciana, did he really tempt you after this fashion ' 
And could you perceive from the look of his eyes as to whether 'hf 
was speaking in earnest or not ? Please tell me-— yes or no. Did he 
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What observation mad’st thou, m this case, * 5 

Of his heart's meteors tilting n^his face ? 

Luc. First he denied ) f ou had in him no right. f 
Adr . He meant, he did me none : the more my spite. 

. Luc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 

Adr. And true he swore, though yet forsworn he were, to 
Lm. Then pleaded I for you. 

Adr. And what said he ? 

Lui. That love I begg'd for you, he begg’d of me. 

Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love ? 

Lut. What words th^t in honest suit might move. 1 3 

First, he did praise my beaut) ; then my speech. 

— . - 0- ~~ 

look red or pale ? sad 01 merry ? From your observation of his face, could 
you guess about the feelings of his heart * 

Iriti .- J First he denied that you had any right in him. 

Adr. — He meant that he nevei acted rightfully by me — the moie i- 
my misfortune. • 

l.itc — Then he swoic that he was a stranger in this place. 

« Adr. — And there he swore truly however false he may be.* 

i.m. — Then 1 interceded with him on your behalf. 

Adi. — And what did he say m replj ? 

/.ui . — He begged from me the lov# that I begged of him toi >ou 
(I urged him to love you ; but he uiged me to love him.) v * 

Adr. — What efforts did he make to win >oui love ? 

[.lit. — Well, the words housed might also have been used if his ^u:t 
had been honest. (In other words, there was nothing wrong with hi> 
words ; they were such as might have been used for the puipose of an 
honest love-making.) First he praised my beauty, and then he praised m> 
discourse. 


* Mark the double sense hete implied. By saying ‘a stranger here' 
l*uciana means — a stranger in this town ; but Adriana wilfully misunderstands 
Iter and takes it as meaning ‘a stranger in tho4ti>use. 

6 
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* Adr. Didst speak him fair ? 

Lul. * * Have patience, I beseech. 

1 Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still ; 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 20 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

Ill-faced, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere ; 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mmd. 

Luc. Who would be jealous, then, of such a one ? 25 

No evil lost is wail'd when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah, but I think him better than I say, 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 

Kar from her nest the lapwing cries away : 6 } 

My heart prays for him though my tongue do curse. 30 

Adr.— (Ironically) And were you not equally kind to him in reply * 

f.itr — Please, don’t yet so angry. • 

Adr.— I and 1 ttwrV keep silence. My heart may not have 
wish , but T am resolved that my tongue will have itb way. 1 will say then 
hi is ugly, old, withered and hent ; ugly in iace, uglier in build, deformed 
and shapeless in every t part of the, body ; vicious, rude, cruel and foolish , 
and his crooked fdrm is (only) an index of his still more crooked mind. 

/ m. — Well, and if he is so bad as all this, ,why should you be jealou** 
vif him * No one wails for the loss of an evil ihing. 

Adr. — Ah, but though I paint him in such evil colours, I think better «>i 
him at heait ; and I only wish that others could see him as worse ewii 
than what I have described him as being.* He is like the lapwing lh,n 
dies far away from its ne*>t ; and uaiorfcunate as lam, 1 mourn for hn » 
at heart though 1 rail at him with my tongue. y 

* The trouble with Adriana is that other women think so well of hei 
husband,; and she prays that he may appear to these other women as even 
worse than her imaginary description of him t < 
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Enter Dromio of Syracusp. 

Dro S. Hero ! go ; the desk, ‘the purse ! sweet 
'instress, now, make haste. 

Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro. S. By running fast. 

Adr . Where is thy master, Dromio ? Is he well ? 35 

Dro . S. No, he’s in 'Tartar limbo, worse than hell : ? 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him by the heel , 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel ; 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless rthd rough ; _ 

A wolf, nay, worse ; a fellow all in buff ; ’ 40 

A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, / one that countermands 
'The passages of alleys, creeks, anh narrow lands : 


1 Dromio S. entcis ] 

/ho.. S — (Panting ami in grea* haste) Here mistiess, In* quick! 
In desk, thi puisc 1 please hurry. 

Liu 

Dro. S. — Well, it is from running quickly. * 

Adi . . i 

Dro. ,J>. — No, no, he is far from being Well ; he is in ppson, in Tartar 
i’mbo — a place worse even than Hell. He has been arrested by a devil 
dn sseil in leather — one whose thardness of heart is Wcll-mdicatcd by the 
deel buttons on his coat* , one ‘who is a very fiend, a fairy, a lough and 
muoI creature ; a Wolf, nay something worse than a wolf 1 a fellow dressed 
•n *huff— a back-tncnd,t one who taps on the shoulder from behind and 
‘■i bids alj, passage through alleys, lanes and narrow pathways; a hound 

* One whose haid heart is cased in a garment furnished with steel 
buttons. 

*+ Note the pun in ‘back-friend*. Properly, back-friend would mean 
a n enemy ; but here the officer is called ‘back-friend* because he comes 
*° airesi people from behind. 
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A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well , 
One that ^efore the Judgement, carries poor souls to 


hell. 


Adr. "Why, man, what is the matter ? 45 

Dro. S. I do not know the matter : he is 'rested 01 
the' case. 

Adr. What, is he arrested ? Tell me at whose suit. 

Dro. S. I know not at whose suit he is arrested well ; 


that runs bark upon its tracks traces and *yet cn follow scent upon dr* 
ground* ; jea, a person that drags poor people to Hell befoie judgment 
is passed.f 

Adi . — (Apparently taken aback at Dromio's volubility) Why man, wha‘ 
do you mean ? What's the matter (with you) 5 

Dio. S . — I do not know what is the matter (with him) but I know 
that he has been arrested in a case. (In other words, 1 don’t know what la 
has been arrested for ; hut the Fact of the arrest is known to me.) 

Adr. — What, arrested Tell me on whose complaint (suit) " • 

Dio S —I do not know upon what suit (complaint) he has been arrested 

* ‘Running counter 1 * would be the mark of a foolish beast — a dog th.i 1 
has lost the trace of its quarry ; while ‘drawing dry foot’ would be tin 
mark of a quick hound — a dog that can trace *ts quany by scent even upon 
4*7 giound where there aie no foot-marfts. Thus ‘running counter’ and 
‘drawing dry-foot’ would be inconsistent with one another j and this is th 
point of Droimo’s pun. Drotnio says— ‘This hound (meaning the olliaLr 
runs counter (alluding to the fact that he is an officer of the counter; an<' 
yet at the same time draws diy-foot well*' 

t Of couise it is onlyafter the day of judgment that people aie hnalh 
condemned to Hell or sent to Heaven, just as the case may be. 1} U ‘ 
Dro. says that the bailiff sends persons to hell (t.e. arrests and diags person 
jail) even befoie judgment has been passed against them. 
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Hut he’s in .1 suit of buff which rested^ him, that can 
I tell. . j 

Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money in 
ns desk ? • 

Adr. (To fetch it, sister. [Extf Lu.iami] 'This I 
•vonder at, 

'That lie, unknown to me, should be in debt. 

Tell me, was he arrested on a band ? (,t > 

Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger tiling « 

A chain , a chain 1 Do you not hear it ring ? 55 

Adr. What, the chain ? 

» * 

Dro. S. No, no, the bell. ’Tis time that I were gone : 

It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 


but 1 know that the man who has arrested hini is diessed in a suit of buff. 
\Vi-ll, mistress, yill vou send him the money in the desk in ordei to bail 
mm out ’ * 

• Atb — Good sister, do biing the money. And yet ] wonder that he 
diould be in debt and 1 know nothing of it 1 Well, tell me, was he 
«u rested on a band (bond) * 

Iho. S. — No, he has not been anefted with a Tiand Jrope) butjwith a 
I'tionger thing, t<iz. a chain (Appaiently exclaiming with a jesture of fear) 
lon’t jou heai it ring * % 

I • 

Ad, What » Hear the chain * and at this distance ; 

ftio. S. — No, no, 1 don’t mean the chain ; but don’t you heai that bell J 

( Evidently some bell has rung one.) It is time that we should be going — 
w 'ing th it it was two when I left my master while now it is one. f 

it Dronuo’s implication is that the very clocks in this bewitched city 
taken to running back words. 
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[ACT l\ 


*6 


Adr. The hpurb come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro . 5 . O yds ; if an hour mc£t a sergeant, ’a turns 

i 

back for very fear. 6c 

Adr. As if Time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou - 
reason ! 

Dro. S. Tune *is a very bankrupt, and owes more 
than he 's worth to season. 

Nay, he\ a thief too : have you not heard men sa>. 

That Time comes stealing on by night and day ? 

If time be in debt and theft, and a sergeant in the way, 65 
Hath he not reason to turn bao|f an hour in a day ? 


Aili. — Vnnt running backwrds Well, I nevei heard such a Hung 
before. 

Dm. S . — O jes, even time niay run backwards. Supposing an hour wu 
to meit a sergeant, wouldn't it then turn back fiom very fear 5 * 

Adr. — (With much contempt) Yes, as it time were a dehtoi ' Kovv 
foolishly you talk ' ' 

Dro. S . — Hut tune h a debtor and a banki upt-debtoi too ? he can nev. i 
repay what he owes to us t And Tune is not simply a debtoi, he i> also 
thief; for haven’t you heard people say that time steal* upon us evei> 
moment of our live*' \ Therefore, since Time is both a thief and a debtoi 
wouldn’t it run away from feai if it met a sergeant in the path ! (Lucian* 
i e-enters with the monej.) 

* Note the comic exaggeration of fear that Dromio assumes 'Iiun 
Time he says 'must be afraid of police Seigeants '* 

t Dromio s idea can be thus expressed : All that time can give »■« 
falls short of what we can expect from time. Thus time’s gifts can nevu 
be equal to time’s debts ; and so he must always be a debtor — a banki up 1 
debtor. , 

i The whole of the above passage has been omitted from the univeisitv 


text. 
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Re-enter Luciana with a purse, 

Adr, Go, DromiO ; there’s the mon</y, bear it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately. 

Come, sister : I am press’d down with conceit — • 

Conceit, my comfort and my injury. [ Exeunt . 70 

Scene III. A public place . 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. There’s not a man I meet but doth salute me 
As. if I jverc their well-acquainted friend , 

And every one dcJth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to rae # ; some invite me , 

Some other give me thanks for kindness , 5 

Some offer me commodities to buy : 

Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop. 

And show’d me silks that he had bought for me, 

And therewithal took measure of my body. 

Act) . — There is the money ' Go, Dromio, take it at once to youi mastei 
and bring him home immediately. Come, sister, my heart is weighed 

down with all sorts of fanciful ideas — ideas which are at once my grief 

• • 

and my joy. 


\ SCENF J. 

Ant. S . — There is not a man here that docs not gieet me as if 1 were an 
intimate fncnd of his ; and all of them address me familiat ly by my name. 
Some pi ess gifts of money upon me ; some invite me to their house ; some 
thank me for past kindnesses which J am supposed to have lendeied them ; 
and some offer me commodities which I have to purchase.* Why, on!) 
von, a tailor called me within his shop and showed me samples of *»ilk 
which, he said, he <had brought for my use ; and with that he proceeded 
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/ * 

Sure, thtsc ail byt tmagmai) wiles to 

\nd I apla nd s oro j reis inhabit hue- 
Dro S Master nercS tht gold you stnt me lor 
Wh ( n, have vou got^thc pictuie^ol old \clam new 
aj part lit cl ? * 

Ant S What gold is this ? whit \dani dot thou 
me in ? 

Dio S Not that Adamthilktpt the Paradise, but is 
’h it \dmi to it ket ps the prison he that goes in the call's 
skin that w xs killed for tht Piodigal he that came behind 
you, sir, like an evil angel, and bid you forsikt your hbuty 
£ Ant S I understand thee not* 

Dio & No * why, tis x plain case he that went, ?c 

like abasb\u)l, in a case ol k«uh*a 3 the man, sn, that, 

to imasurc mt for new suit of clothes’ Suicly these must lx hi k if 
tmhantment and this place must he inhabited by I apland ui/aids 

Dro S enteis * | 

/) o S —Here is the mom\ you rtrducd me to bung What have 
> 11 sum ceded in shaking off tVi-it mearn ition of Adam in a nt w silt o 
clothes 

hit S— What money is this What \dam aic you speaking ol 
f) ? S — Not that Vdam who kept Paradise in formtr times but tht 
\ilam who ketps the prison now , h( who is dressed m a suit ot calf-skn 
which is apparently the skin ot tht t alt that was killed foi the pi odigal 
yea the man that rami upon vou ffom behind like an evil angel and bad' 
yiu ^ive up youi libroty 

hit S — I Ion t understand what you mean 

Dio S — And yet my meaning is plain’ 1 am talking of the mai 
wh) resembles a bass-viol, for he is dressed in a suit of leathei just a 

— i r“ 

* It should bt noted that Dronuo had been sent to bring money, not by 
his own master but by Ant E However, on seeing his bwn mastei, h< 
naturally mistakes him for the man who had sent him to bring the monej 
to purchase his freedom — and thus there is a new source of confusion 
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hen gentlemen are tired, gives them a bob and 'rests them, 
he, sir, that takes # pity on decayed rrfen, and gives them 
suits of durance : he that sets up his ret*£ to do more exploits 
a ith his mace than a morris-pike. 4 * r ^ • ,25 

Ant S. What, thou meanest an officer ? 

Dro. S. \y, sir. the sergeant of the band , he that 
brings any man to answer it that breaks his band , one 
'hat thinks a man always going to bed, and says k (lod give 
you good rest ! J ' ' . - - ' - ’ 30 

Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery Is there 
any ship puts forth to-night ? may we be gone ? 

.1 bass-viol is kept in a rase of leather , the man who taps tired gentlemen 
upon their shoulder, and an ests them (also meaning, gnes tired people a 
shilling and thus allows them some rest) he who takes pit) upon poor men 
and gives them prison-clothed to wear (also meaning he who takes pity 
upon men that ha%e worn out then clothes and gives them suits that will 
last) ; the man who is apparently resolved to do more with his mace than 
soldiers can do With their morns-pikes. 

Ant >S — What, are \ou speaking of the sergeant 5 

Dro. N.— Yes, so, 1 mean the troop-sergeant (sergeant of the hand)- - 
he who takes people to task for breaking their band 1 failing to dischaige 
their bond), he who seeks to give people n\t (to at re*? them) as if the v 
were always on the point oi going to be*!. * s 

Ant . .S'.— Well, sir, stop (restf) there in youi jestirtg, f Does any ship 
leave this port to-night 5 Shall wo get an opportunity of leaving this 
place ; j 

% *■ Dromio means (if there is meaning at all in his foolery) — ‘This othcer 

apparently thinks that people are always on the point of going to bed , 
otherwise why should he always wish them rest ?’ Evidently the pun, such 
as it is, is upon >etf and arrest . The officer is said to ivts/i people rert because 
he am 1 1 \ them. "* 

t Dromio h&s been ringing so many changes upon re ft and an\ \t that 
Rntipholus also falls into the humour — ‘Since you have been talking so 
much of rest — well, rest (stop) there in your joke.* 
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<*» 

Dro . S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since that 
the bark Expedition \>ut forth to-nighti ; and ^,thei^ were 
you hindered by the geigeant to tarry for the hoy Delay. 35 
He^c are ‘the angels that you sent for to deliver you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 

And here we wander in illusions : 

Some blessed power deliver us form hence ! , 

Enter a Courtesan. 

Cour. Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 40 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now : 

Is that the chain you promised me to-day ? 

Ant, S Satan, avoid ! I charge thee, tempt me not. 

Dro. S. — Why, sir, 1 brought you information about an hour ago that 
the ship Expedition was starting to-night but you were then detained b> 
the sergeant who apparently peisuaded you to wait for the \essel Delay * 
Meanwhile here is the money which you wanted in order that >ou might be 
leleased on bail ly 

Ant. S . — This fellow has gone mad and so have 1 ! W e seem to he 
both wandering in a world of delusions. May some blessed saint deliver u> 
m safety T 

L A Courtesan enteis 

Cour . — It is fortunate that 1 have met jou, mastci Antipholus. 
..Pointing to the chain which Antipholus was wearing on his neck) Evidently, 
you have found your Goldsmith ; for that 'surely is the chain which you 
promised to give me to-day. 

Ant. Get thee away from me, -Satan f Do not tempt me, I com? 
mand you. 

* Again, notice the pun upon the words Expedition and Delay. KvidentI). 
the name of the first hark was Expedition , but of course the name ‘Dcla>* 
is entirely metaphorical. 
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Dro . S. Master, is this mistress Satan ? 

Ant S. It is the devil. t 45 

{Dro. S. Nay, she is worse, she i? the devil’s dam ? 
and here she comes in the habit of a light wencfi and 
thereof comes that the wenches say, c God damn me’ ; that's 
as much to say ‘God make me a light wench.’ It is written, 
they appear to me like angels of light : light is an effect 50 
of -lire, and fire will burn , ergo, light wenches will burn 
Come not near her. 

Cour. Your man and you are maivellous merry, so 
Will you go with me ? ^JrVe’ll mend our dinner here ? 


Dio. S — Master, you addiess her as Satan 1 But Satan was a male , 
so, may I take it that she is Mrs. Satan ? 

At//. S — She is the devil incarnate. 

Dio S. — O no, she is worse ithan a devil, she is the devil’s wife ; and 
licie she comes in the form of a loose woman. And now l understand whj 
the Rnls say ‘God dam(n) me.’ Kdivently they wish to be turned into . 
loose women.* Also it is written that these loose women should appear 
like angtls of light (/./’ pet sons of surpassing loveliness.) Now light is 
an effect ot fire and fire will burn ; thbiefore, if l<!*ose women are creature- 
oi light, it means that they will burn. Therefore, do not come neai them 
fen ft ar lest you should be 'burnt. 

Court . — Both you and your servant appeal to be very facetious Come, 
won’t you go to my house ? Won’t you take some food there 3 


* Dromio makes his point thus . When the wenchts say c C.od damn 
me,’ they mean f God make a dam of me’ . Now heie is this devil’s dam 
coming in the form of a light wench, so that the wenches — when they say 
'God damn me’ — evidently want to be changed into loose women 
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Dro. S. Master, if yo j do, expect spoon-meat ; or 
bespeak a long spoon.\) , 55 

Atit. S. Why Drynuo ? 

Dro. t ,S. Marry, he must have a long spoon that must 
eat with the devil. 

Ant. S. Avoid, thou fiend 1 What toll's! thou me ot 
supping ? 

'Thou art, as you are nil, a sorceress : 

I conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 60 

Cony Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 

Or, for my diamond, the chain you promised, 

And I’ll be gone, sir, and not troub 1 ^ you. 

Dro S. Some devils ask but the paiings of one's 

nail, 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a . .. 65 

. ..a in, a nut, a cherry-stone . 

Dm. $ --Master, if you do so, then you must expect to get sponn-ineat 
lor your food. And you must provide yourself with a long spoon from 
beforehand.* 

Ant. .S’. — Why, Dromio, why must 1 have a long spoon - 

Ilya. S. — Marry, because he who sups with the devil must have a long 
<-poon , and this creature is the devil incarnate ! 

An/. S — (Again turnin* to the Cuirtesan) (let thee away, you devil* 
Why do you talk to me about supping and eating ? You are sorcerers one 
and all, and I conjure you to get away and leave pne 1 

('our — Oh, 1 shall get away this very momewt, but you must first give 
me the ling that you took from^me at dinner. Hither that or the chain that 
you promised to give me in exchange ' 

Dm S . — Some devils are content with little . they want only the 
parings of one’s nails, a straw, a hair, a nut, a cherry-stone or some 

* The reference in both these expressions is to the common proverb that 
be who sups with the devil must have a long spoon. Drofaio makes his 
point thus : ‘If it is necessary to have a spoon for eating with the dewl, 
then it follows that the devil only eats sp^on-tfieat.’ * 
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But she, more covetous, would have ^ chain. 

Master, be wise : an if you give it. her, 

The devil will shake her chain and fright us with it. 

Cour. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain : 70 

I hope you do not mean to cheat me so. 

Ant S. Avaunt, thou witch ! Come, Dromio, let us 
go. 

Dro, 5 . ‘Fly pride,' says the peacock : Mistress, that 
you know. 

[ Exeunt Ant S, and Dro. S . 

Coni'. Now, out Q^doubt, Antipholus is mad, 

Else would he never so demean himself. 75 

A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 

And for the same he promised me a chain . 

Both one and other he denies me now. 

other trifle like that ' But here is one grcediei than the rest who want? to 
have a chain 1 Master, be warnedein time If you give hei a chain, then you 
will.be giving a chain to the devil; and then it will so happen that the # 
devil will shake this chain and thu& seek to frighten us. 

Com — I must have one thing or the other — eithei my ring oi the cha.n 
in lieu of the ring, f hope, you won't cheat me like this 
Ant S. * « 

Vro. Don’t you know tnc proverb that it is the peacock that cru- 
shame upon pnde ** [Ant. 8. and Dro. S. go away.j 

Coiti . — Now, surely, this Antipholus has gone mad, or he would never 
behave so meanly as this He took trom me a nng woith forty ducat-, 
promising to give me a chain m exchange ; and yet now he refuses to givu 
eithei .the chain or the ring. The only reason for such conduct must be i* 
that he has gone mad. And ai a proof of 1ns madness, apart fioni his 

t * Drotnio’s idea is this : The peacock is a proud bird and yet it is she 
that cries shame upon>pride. And so you are a cheat and witch itself; 
and yet you abuse my master for cheating \ 
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Thu reason that I father he is mad, . 

Besides this present mstance of his rage, 80 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 

Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 

On purpose shut the doors against his way. 

My way is now to hie home to his house, 85 

And tell his wife that, being lunatic, 

He rush’d into my house and took perforce 
My nng away. This course I fittest choose ; 

For forty ducats is too much to lose- [jE.nV 

Scene IV. A street 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and the Officer. 

Ant E . Fear me not, man ; I will not break away : 

I ’ll give thee, ere I leave thee, ?o much money, 1 * 

To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 

My wife is m a wayward mood to-day, 


pri-M^nt rage, I here was the fantastic story which he told me at dinnn 
.■limit his being shut out fiom his own door. Well, probably his wile, 
knowing the nature of his madness, deliberately shut the door against him.- - 
any case, my only course is to do this ■ l mu^t go to his house ami tell 
ms wife that her husband rushed into my house in a fit of madness and 
took away my ring by force. This is the best course that l can choose, 
for 1 cannot afford to lose a matter of forty ducats. 

Scene 4. 

* 

Ant. & — ( Addressing the officer) Don’t be afraid, man, don't think that 
1 'thall run away : In order to furnish sufficient bail, I shall give you er») 
1 leave as much money as 1 have been arrested ft/r. My wife is rather 
ctoss and obstinate to-day and hence perhaps is making, some difficulty about 
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And will not ligfitly trust the messenge f. 5 

I’hat I should be attach’d in Ephesus, 

I tell you, ’twill sound harshly in her ears. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus with a rope's-end. 

Here comes my man : I think he brings the money. 

How now, sir ! have you that I sent you for ? 

Dro . E. Here’s that, I warrant you, will pay them 

all. ic 

Ant . E . But where’s the money ? 

Dro . E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope ? 

Ant. E. Five h Jffclred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 

Dro. E. I ’ll serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 

. nti listing the messenger with so much money. But certainly it would give 
Jvr a lude shock tn hear shat I ha\e been arrested in this town of Kphesus. 
iDio h. enteis with the rope’s end which he had been ordered to buy and is 
mistaken foi Dromio S who had been sent to fetch the money.) Here is 
my scivant, and 1 think he has brought the money. How now, sir " Have 
you got what I sent you for ? 

Dro. E\ — Yes, and 1 am quite suie that they will all be amply paul* 
:epaid ; punished) by what 1 have got. 

An/ E . . 

Dt o. E. — Why, I spent the money in buying this iope.* 

An/. What, \illam, did you spend five hundred ducats upon a rope -* 
Dro E . — Ah ’ if that Were the price of a rope, then I should gladly 
\ urchase five-hundred such ropes for you.’f’ 

. * Note how Ant K s delusion is kept up by the words ‘pay them all.* 
By ‘paying them’ Dromio means — lequiting them, teaching them a good 
lesion ; but Antipholus of course takep the words in their literal sense. 

t The idea is this . — ‘If you are willing to pay at the rate of five 
fiupdied ducats for each rope, then 1 shall gladly purchase five hundred such 
rope-i for you at that rate’. Of course, he means tftat he would make a 
nuge commission out of such a job. 
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Ant. E. To wha^ end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 15 

Dro . E. To a. rope's-end sir ; and to that end am 1 
returned. t 

Am. E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome you. 

[Beating him. 

Of. Good sir, be patient. 

Dro . E . Nay, ’tis for me to be patient , I am in 
adversity. 

Off. Good now, hold thy tongue. 20 

Dro . E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 

Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless villain ! 

c 

Dro. E. I would I were senseless sir, that I might 
not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. Thou art sensible in Nothing but blows, and 
so is an ass. 

Ant . E . — With what object did I ask you to hasten home ? 

D»o E . — Why sir* it was with the object of purchasing’ a rope’s end 
and that is what 1 have done. 

Ant . E. — Ah, you have done that, have you ? Then, here is the pa>nien^ 
for it 1 (beats him.) 

Officer. ... « 

Djo. R . — Why do you ask him to be patient ? Rather, it is for m 
to be patient seeing* that it is I who am suffering at his hands 

Offuer . — Well, well, hold thy peace (keep silent.) 

Dro. E. — Nay, instead of asking me to hold nay peace, ask him to hole 
his hands. 

Ant . E . — Thou bastard, thou foolish (senseless) villain. 

Dro . E . — 1 wish, sir, that 1 were literally senseless (without the capaciU 
of feeling) fur in that case 1 would not feci j our blows. 

Ant. E . — It seems that you can teel nothing except blows and so >V 
must be an ass. 1 
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Dro. E. I am an ass, indeed , you may prove it by B 25 
m> long ears. I have 'served him from the hour of my 
nativity to this instant, and have nothing at Ins hands for 
my service hut blows.. When I am cold, he heat* me with • 
beating : when I am warm, he cools me with beating . I am 
waked with it, when I sleep ; raised with it, when l sit , 30 
duvt-n out of doors with it, when I go from home , wel- 
comed home with it, when I return : nay, I bear it on m> 
shoulders,' as a begger wont her 1 brat/ and, I think, when 
he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it from door to door. 

Ant. E . Come, go along ; my wife is coming yonder. 35 

Enter Adriana, Lucian the Courtezan, and Pinch. 

Dro . E. Mistress, ‘respice finem,' respect your end , 
o® rather, to prophesy like the parrot, ‘beware the rope's 
end.' 

D/o. /i. — To, judge from my long* eais I must surely be an ass.— 
(Addressing the world in gcneiat) I have been serving this man from my 
lmth till this moment and blows aie all the rewaid that 1 have got foi my 
met. When I am cold, he beats me in o.*dei to malic hot ; and when 
1 am hot, he beats me in order to cool me down. When I am asleep Y 
lu_aU me m order to wake me up, and when 1 am seated he beats me 
older to make me get up. He beats me when I go out and he beats ir 
lien l come in , and I think 1 shall always beat his beating on rr 
shoulders even as the beggar bears its hrit — And when lw has lamed r 
with his bedting, 1 think it is his beating which Will enable me to beg fio 
door to door. 

• 4 /?' 

Ant li ... t 

(Adnana. Luciana ahd the Courte/an enter accompanied by a lean 
^ liool-master named Pinch who also acts as a witch-doctor.) 

" Dio. E. — Mistress, do not come neai, have some consideiation tor >uui 
person. ,Yea, if I wcie speaking like a pairot I should say ‘beware ot the 
'ope’s end" (i. e. beware of being beaten by a rope’s end.) 

* The parrot, ,when it cries ‘beware the rope’s end’, means ‘beware of 
ht^ng hanged’ ‘beware that you don’t came to a end as jou aie quite 
likely to do.' But, of course, Dromio means ‘bewaie of being beaten b> 
Slope's end*. # 

7 
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Ant E. Wilt thou still talk ? [Beating him . 

Couk How say you now ? is not *your husband mad ? 
Adr % His incivility confirms no less. 40 

tiood'Doctor Pinch you are a conjurer ; 

Establish him in his true sense again, 

And I will please you what you will demand. 

Luc \ Alas, how fiery and how 'sharp he looks ' 

Couk Mark, how he trembles in his e cstasy ? 45 

Pinch. Give me your hand and let me feel your pulse 
Ant . E. ^here is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 

[Striking him. 

Pinch. I charge tbee, Satan, within this man, 

To yield possession to my holy prayers, 

And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight * 50 

I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven ! * 

Ant E. Peace, doting wizard, peace 1 1 am nut mad. 

Ant. S. — What, you will still persist lf in talking ! (Heats him). 

Courti'MH — (Drawing Adriana’s attention to this beating of Dio ft) 
What do you say now * Doesn’t that piove my words to be true ' Does n* 1 
not show that your husband is mad 9 

Ad) tana — Yes, his rudeness proses as much, (iood doctoi Hindi, 
icstorc him to his prifper senses, Und 1 will pay you as much money as you 
inquire. 

fjtt . — Alas, how angry and bitter he look* 1 
Coitr . — Mark how he trembles in his madness. 

Punk — (Assuming his best doctor’s manner) . 

hit. Ji. — Ah, you want my hand ? Well, here it is. Keel it upon yqui 
lai'. (Beats Pinch.) f 

Pinch — Thou devil that lodgest within the body of this man, I bid thet 
avaunt and go back at once to the realm of darkness .where thou livest. 

1 conjure thee in the nAie of all the saints of heaven. » 

Ant. Peace, thou foolish Doctor, I am not fnad. 
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Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul ? 

Ant E. You million, you, are thesl your customers ? 
Did this companion with the saffron face 55 

Revel and least it at my house to-day, * • 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors weie shut, 

Vnd 1 denied to enter m my house ? 


Adr. O husband, God doth know, you dined at home , 
Where would you had remain’d until this time, 60 

Free from these slanders and this open shame ! 


Ant E. Dined at home 1 Thou, villian, what sayest 
1 ^ thou ? 

Pro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you tful not dint* at honu*. 


Ant E. Were not my 'doors lock’d up, and l shut 

out ? 


hir — Mas, poor unfortunate creature, how I wish that you *vi<« 
tu* f mad ' • 

.hit A.— You shameless girll are thi>e your friends’ Wrie you 
■eisting and men y-making with this yellow-fact d mguc while the door 
if my own house was shut in my face and l forbidden to enter 1 

Adi . - Husband, God knows that you did dint with me to-day; and 
■I you had remained there till now, you would have, been saved from this 
•pen disgrace and ignominy. 

Ant Ji . — 1 dine at home 1 (V ttntni /o Pro . E. ) Well, sir, you logue, 

» 

vhat do you say to this 7 t 

/ho. h. — Sir, to tell the truth you did not dine at home.* 

Ant. E — Were not my doors locked and 1 shut out ’ 

* See how the conversation is so managed as to make it appear as if 
Oruimo is thus replying to his master only to keep him in good humour. 
Dromio, it will ( be noticed, repeats the very words of his master — thus 
leading his audience to think that he is speaking in this way only in order 
to suit the mad humout of Ant. E. * 
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, Dro. E. Perdie, your doors were lock'd, and you 

' 1 shut out. 65 

Ant % E. And diQ not she herself revile me there ? 

',Drq : E . Sans fable, she herself reviled you there. 

Ant . E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and 
^ scorn me ? 

Dro. E. Certes, she did , the kitchen-vestal scorn'd 

you. 

Ant. E. And* did not I in rage depart from thence ? 70 

Dro. E. In verity, you did . my hones hear witness, 

* * ' ' hi 

That since have felt the vigour of his iage. 

Adr. Is't good to soothe him m these contraries ? 

Pinch. It is no shame ; the fellow finds his vein, 

And, yielding to him, humours well his frenz>. 75 

Ant E. Thou hast suborn'd the goldsmith. to arrest 

/ ♦, •• V ' me. 

- - - e 

Dro. E. — Yea, upon (iod, your doors were locked and j«« shut out 
Ant. E . — And did not this woman roundly ahust- us then 1 • 

Dto E — Yea, to speak the truth, she did itTnJt you thou*. 

Ant. li , — Alsof, dul not her kitchen-maid abuse andsneei at us - 
Dto . h — Well, she did. The kitchen girl did sneti at yuue. 

Ant. A’.— And didn't we come away liom tfir* place in angu ■ 

Dto. E — In tnith, we did. My bones can beai witness to that, seeing 
that 1 felt the full burden of your rage 

Adr . — Is it good thus to humour him in the matti 1 of his madness - 
I'meh — C'eitainly it is not bad. This fellow has iound out his *huntoe 
and theiefoic can soothe him in hitf frantic mood by pretending to giv 
in to his wishes • 

Ant. fi. — (S/'t akin" to Adriana) You ha/e biihed the goldsmith ft 
arrest rite 
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Adr. Alas, 1 sent you money to redeem you, 
ily Dronuo here, who came m haste ior it. 

Dro. E . Money by me ' heart Vnri good-will you 
night , 

Hut, surely, niastei, not a rag of money. 80 

Ant. E . Wentst not thou to her for a purse of 

ducats ? 

Adr , He came to me, and I deliver’d it. 

Luce. And I am witness with her that she did 
Dro. E . And, God and the rope-maker hear me witness, 
Thai 1 \yas sent for nothing but a rope 1 85 

Pinch. Mistress?^ iotii man and nKtster is possess’d , 

I know it by their pale and.deadly looks : 

'They must be bound, and laid m some dark room. 

Ant \ E . Say, wherefore didst thou look me forth 
• to-day ? 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 90 

t 

Adi - Ala*., so far fiom helping- to arrest you, 1 sent you money in 

■iilei to piocuic your release, by Dromio here who rame to bring it. 

Dro. E . — You send money by me? Sympathy and good w islies you 

u,iy have sent, but most smely nevei a stner of money. 

Ant. E. — I)idn t you go and ask a thousand ducats tri*m her 3 

Adr. — (Anticipating Drnmto) Certainly he did ; and what is mme, I 

* 

odvc him the money. • 

I m . — And 1 can beai witness to the truth of that. 

Dro . E . — And (iod and the rope -maker can bear witness that I was 
•Lsked only to bring a lope and nothing more. * 

Tmt k— Mistress, they are both possessed by evil spirits— both master 
and man I can guess it from their pale and disordered looks. 'I he only 
remedy is that they must be tied securely and kept in a dark room. 

• Ant. E . — {Add/ n sin? his wife) Say, why did you shut me out by 
locking the door against me ? ( Turning to Dronuo) And why do you deny 
having received the bag, of gold ? 
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Adr. I did not. gentle husband, lock thee forth. 

Dro. E . And, gentle master, I received no gold ; 

Bui I- confess, sir, that we were lock’d out. 

Adr Dissembling villain ! thou speak’st false in 

both. 

Ant E. Dissembling harlot ! thou art false mall 95 
And art confederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me . 

But with these nails Til pluck out these false eyes 
That would behold in me this shameful sport. 

Enter (Jure or f out , and offer to* tit /fit him . He strives 

1 

Adr . O, bind lum, bind hni t let him not come 

near me. 1 00 

Pinch More company 1 The fiend is strong within 

1 him. 1 

• Lut A>, me ! poor man, how pale and way hi 

looks ! 


Adr . — Gentle husband, certainly 1 did not lock you out 
D/o E . — And gentle master, certainly I did not receive any gold. Ibd 
1 can bear witness that you and I were both locked out. 

Adr . — Thou false rogue, both thy statements are false 
Ant. E . — Thou false harlot, it is thou that' ait false in everything Hiou 
hast conspired with a rascally pack and thy object is , to make a miseiablr 
mock of rm ; but I shall pluck out with my nails those tieacherous eyi - 
which delight to witness this shameful plight of mine. * 

(Three or foui persons enter and attempt to bind Ant K Hi wtiuggli 
against the attempt.) ' * 

Adr . — O bind him safe, do not let him appioach near me. 

Puuh — What ho ' some moie men aic needed foi this work. r lhc dcHl 
within him is very strong and won’t let itself be easily bound. 

(mi. — (Pityingly) Alas, how pale and bloodless 'n* J,ooks ' 
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Ant.. E. What, will you murder mef? Thou gaolov, 

thou, 

I am thy prisoner : wilt thou suffer them 

• • 

To make a rescue ? ro5 

Ojff Masters, let him go . 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 

Pinch. Go hind this man, for he is frantic too. 

[They offer to bifid Dro E. 
Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer ? 

Hast thou delight^' a wretchetj man 1 10 

I )o outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

> 

Off. He is my prisoner , if I let him go, 

The debt he owes will be required of me. 

Adr. [ will discharge thee, ere I go from thee 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 115 

And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 


Ant E. — What, do you want to murdei mi* then 5 You fellow >ou 
j.nloi. 1 am your prisoner; and wiU you allow them to snatch me av* ay 
hum your custody ? • 

Offiitr- — Mistress, he is my prisoner and jou must not take him away 

9 

So, let him go. , 

I'tmk— Come, let us bind the servant also, for he too is mad 

Adr . — ( Remonstrate* with tin offUa foi haz'ing nju\ed them pet mi snot 

• # 

to bmd Ant . E.) What do you want, >011 foolish jailor 3 Do you take 
any delight in seeing this mad inan expose himself to shame and ridicule * 
Officer — All that I know is that Ac is my prisoner ; and if I allow him 
te be rescued, it'is 1 who shall have to pay the debts that he owes 

Adr.—^ Well, before I leave 1 shall see that you don’t suftei any loss. 
Come, take me to his creditor ; and after I have ascertained how he came 
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('rood master doctor, see him safe convey’d 
Home to my house. () most unhappy day 1 
Ant. E. O most' unhappy strumpet ! 

Dro. E. Master, I am here enter’d in bond for you. 1 20 
Ant . E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 

mad me ? 

Dro. E . Will you be bound for nothing ? be mad, 
good master \ cry ‘The devil’ ' 

' Luc. God help, poor souls 1 how idly do they talk ! 

Adr. Go, bear him hence. Sister, go you with me. 

[ Exeunt all but x Adriana , Officer and 

Courtezan . 

1 ■ 

Say now, whose suit is hif arrested at ? 125 

Off. One Angelo, a goldsmith ; do you know him ? 


to incur this debt, I shall pay m full. Meanwhile, good doctor Pinch, 
*ee that he is saidty conveyed to our housL*. 

Ant E. — O most wretched strumpet 1 

Dro . E. — Mastei, here am I, bound for youi sake. * 

Ant . E. — Shame upon you, you rogue 1 why do you provoke me *>tili 
further ' (Why do you persist in treating me as mad ?) 

Dro. A\— Well, why not ? Do you want to be bound for nothing, loi 
no cause ? (Seeing that you must be bound, why not give cause for being 

bound ‘ J ) Please be mad therefore ; ciy ‘1 he 'devil'. 

< 

/nu . — God help them, unhappy creatures ! how foolish and unmeaning 
is their talk ! 

Adr.— , Tell me at whose instance he has been arrested 
Officei * 


* Note the double meaning in the expression : (i) I hkve been bound 
(tied) for your fault ; ( 2 ) f bave been bound, i. e. made to stand security 
for you. 
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Adr. 1 know the nian. What is tht,* sum he owes ? * 

Off Two hundred ducats. 

Adr, ' Say, how grows it due*? • 

Off Due for a chain your husband had of him 130 

Adr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but had ll not. 

('our When as your husband, all in rage, to-day 

Came to my house, and took away my ring — 

The ring T saw upon his finger now — 

Straight after did I meet him with a chain. * T35 

Adr ; It may 1 did never see it. 

Come, gaoler, bring me where the goldsmith is ■ 

I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

i 

Enter Antipiiolus of Syracuse with his rapier 
drawn , and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Liu. ( i&d, for thy mercy ! they aie loose again. 


Adr 

( )fjit t > 

Adr. — Say, how did he incur this debt ? 

Offiit'i — It is said that the debt is duc^for a chain* wl^ch your husband 
yot from him. 

AJr — Ah, I remember that my husband did onlei a chain from, but 
Sc never got it. 1 

('tun — When yoyr husband enteied my house to-day m a fit of madness 
atyl took away my ring from me — the very same ring that I noticed upon 
his finge^ now — well, shortly afterwards, I saw a chain upon his neck. 

Adi .—Come, jailor, take me to tl^e goldsmith and ! shall know more 
particulars of this matter. 

( (Ant* S. anti Dromio S. enter untk swords drawn) 

Inu — ( 7'aktng then* for her mter's husband and hh \eivant.) Cod 

have me icy upon them l those people have broken loose again ! 

- 1 * 
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• Adr. And comfe with naked sword^s. 

Let’s call more help to have them hound again. 

, Of, Away ' they'll kill us. 

Exeunt all but Ant . 5 . and Dro . S. 

Ant . S I see, these witches are afraid ol swords. 

Dro . S. She that would he your w ife now ran from 
you. 

Ant. S. Come to the Centaur . fetch oitr stuff from 
thence : r4j 

I lone that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dm. S. Faith, star here this nigk^they will surely 
do us no harm ; you saw they speak us fair, give* us 
gold. Methinks they are such a gentle nation that, hut 
for the mountain of mad flesh that claims maniage of 150 
me. I could find in my heart to stay here still and turn 
witch. 

Ad). And they come With swords drawn ' Let us call moie people t* 
mu assistance to get them bound again. 

Ofliu ) — Let us run away first or they will kill us. 

[All of them run awaj except Ant. S. and his servant. , 

Ant. 5.- -I now see 'that, witchis as these women may be, they are 
(vet) afraid of the drawn sword. 

Dio. S. — Yes, the woman that was claiming you as her husband now 
tan aw aj fiom your presence. 

^Ant 6'. — Well, let us come to oui Inn and carry from there our good- 
and luggage. I wish that we were safe on hoard our ship. 

Dio S -Faith, let us stop here foi one night moic. Surtly, Un- 
people can’t harm us* now — (seeing that they are afraid of the drawn sword ) 
You see they speak very fairly to us and even offer gold to us. ^ ea f the) 
are so courteous and well-mannered that — d>ut for that monstrous fat woman 
who claimed to be my wife — 1 could even wish, to remain here alwaj- 
and turn a wizard like themselves. 


j AC T IV 
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Ant. S. I will nqt stay to-night for dll the town ; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. 4 

Exeunt. % 


ACT V. 

Scene I. A stmt before a Priory. 

Enter Second Merchant and Angelo. 

Aug. I am sorry, sir, that I have hinder'd you , 
But, I protest, he hjid the chain of me, 

'Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

.Sir Mer. How is the man esteem'd here in the 
city 3 

Ang. Of very reverend reputation, sir, 

()t credit infinite, highly beloved. 

Second to* none that lives ^here in the city : 

His word might bear my wealth at any time. 


Ant $. — l will not stay here to-night even for all the wealth ol then 
at) Cio therefore, and get our luggagcton board. * 

ACT V. 

• SCENE 1. . 

» 

Aft’; — 1 am sorrj, Sir, that I have been the cause ot delaying join 
'oyage. But 1 protest that this man really got the chain from me, thougl 
now he i=. shameless and dishonest enough to deny it. 

Sir. \ln .—What sort oL reputation does the man bear in this cih - 

/!//,;». — O, he Jbears a most excellent reputation, enjo>s great nedit. 
a*d is very popular. In fact, he is second to none'in point of consideration. 
^ ea, his bare word woAld persuade me to part with all my wealth (I iculd 
advance him all my wealth upon his bare jvord without any security.) 
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• St\ Afer. SpeUk softly : yonder, as I think, he 

* MR 

walks. 

4 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse and Dromto 
of Syracuse. 

Ang. T»s so ; and that self chain about his neck 10 
Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 

(loud sir, draw near to me, I'll speak to him , 

Mgmor Antipholus, I wonder much 

'That you would put me to this shame and trouble ; 

And, not without same scandal to wurself, 15 

With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 

Beside the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 

You have done wrong to this my honest friend, 

Who, but tor staying on our controversy, 20 

Had hoisted sail and put to sea to-day. 

This chain you had of me , cfm you deny it ? 


Stt 1/Jv.— Well, speak low ; for yonder is the man himself. 

'(Ant S and Dro. S enter. ) 

Ijh; — That is so ; and you sec he bears upon his neck the chain which 
hi denied having* received from me so impudently only now. -£iood Sii , 
please come along with me and 1 will tav him in your very presence.— 
Sir, Antipholus, I marvel very much that you put me to so much shame 
.tnd trouble and at the same time brought such discredit upon yourself 
by denying that you had received this chain from me and yet that you 
-honld now wear it so openly in public 1 Besides the shame, loss and 
imprisonment which you have caused to me by this conduct, you have done 
Mime injury to this honest gentleman also ; for he would have set sad 
and started on hi a voyage to-day if he had not been delayed by our quarrel. 
•(Jan you deny it now that you did receive this chain from me ? 
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Ant . S. 1 think, I had ; I never dicl deny it. 

. Sec. Mer. Yes, that you did, sir, and forswore it too 

Ant S. Who heard me to deny it or forswear it ? 

« * » 

Sec . Mer* These ears of nunc, thou knewM, did 
hear thee, swear it. 

Fie on thee, wretch ! ’tis pity thou liv\st 
To walk where any honest men resort. 

Ant . & Thou art a villain to impeach me thus : 

III prove mine honour and mine honesty 
Against thee prese^y/if thou darcM stand 

Sec. Mer. I dare, and do, defy thee tor a villain. 

[They draw 

Enter Adriana, Luciana, the Courtezan and others 
Adr . Hold ! hurt him not, for God’s sake ! he is nuul. 


Am . i 

*V» Mil — \ea, sir, but you did deny it — and that upon youi oath 

Ant „S. —Who is it that heard me do so ? 

in. Mi) . — Well, you know very vjell that I »heard it myself with 
these eais of mine. Shame upon you, you wretch ! It is a pity that you 
should live and walk about in \ place where honest men gather ' » 

An/, S . — \ou aie a villain ft) bring such a foul chaige against me, and 
u you daie stand up against me (if you ventuie to fight a duel with me) I 
''hall prove my honour and honesty with my sword. 

A ii. jjAi . — I do dare to stand up against you j and heieby l defy you 
bu a villain. (They draw their swords and are about to fight). 

(Adrians, Luciana, the courtezan and other people enter) 

* Adi . — ( Addradng the men hunt who is about to fight with Ant A.> 
Hold, do not hurt hinf for God’s sake for the man is mad. Let some one 
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Some get within him, take his sword away , 

Hind lhomio too, and bear them to f my house. 35 

Dro . S. Run, paster, run ; for CiodS sake take a 
house ! ' 

This is some priory : In, or we are spoil’d ! 

Exeunt Ant \ 5 . and Dro S. to the Priory > 

Enter the Lady Abbess. 

Abb. Be quiet, people. Wherefore throng you hither ? 

Adr. To fetch my poor distracted husband hence. 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, -40 

And bear him home for his recovery. ^ 

Aug I knew he was not in his perfect wits. 

See. Jfer. I am sorry now- that I did draw on him. 

Abb- How long hath this possession held the man ? 

go within his guard * and deprive him of his weapon. Bind his scivani 
also and convey them both to my house. 

/ho. N. — Run, master, run. Take sanctuaiy lor liod’s sake' 1 his 
building, I think, must be some Rriory ; let usmtn heie m we ‘•hall hi 
>,uitr undone. 

( The lady Amu'w t nU n ) 

—Silence good people. 4 Why do you ciowd so m this place 3 
Adr . — 1 have come to take away my poor rnad husband from line 
RU-Ase allow us to enter so that u T e may Wind him securely and bear him 
home in oidcr that his wits may be lestored. 1 

Amf. — (Mad — is he ? ) Well, 1 guessed that he was not in the perteit 
possession of his senses. ,, 

St* . Mcr. — I am sorry now that I drew my swoid against him. ,, 

Ahh — How long has he been possess'd with this spirit of madness > 


* A fencing phrase. To get within a man’s guard is to evade his guawh 

to get past his guard, and approach him at close quarters. 
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Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 45 
And much different' from the man he was : 

But, till this afternoon, his passion * 

Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb . Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea ? 
Buried some dear friend ? Hath not else his eye 50 • 

Stray'd his affection m unlawful love ? 

A sin prevailing much m youthful men, 

Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 

Which of these sorrows is he subject to ? 

Adr To none of these, except it be the last . ^5 

Namely, some lov^ tfi£t drew him oft from home 
Abb. You should for that have reprehended him 
Adr Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 


Adt — Well, be has been morose, gloomy, and melancholy all this week 
.mil very different fioni her Ubual self. Hut till this afternoon his madness 
hum bioke out 111 a violent ionn. 1 

AM. - -What is the cause ot his trouble? Hash** lost his lortunc .n 
i slupwiuc k * Has he lost any dear fuend by death, or hab he been lured 
1 1 to the paths of unholy love by the attraction of the senses ; I find this 
last sin veiy picvalent among young men who allow their eyes to rove 
Mom object to object, (v ho allow their eyes the liberty of ga/mg upon .ill 
si i t t ■, of women.) Wmch of these misfoitunus does lie stiver from J 

Adr . — I think that he suffers from none of them except peihaps the last , 
vra probably there is some , strange love which often lures him away 
■imn home. , ■ 

Abb . — But you ought to have taken him to task for this iault. 

. Idj . 

1 . \bh. —Ah 1 but jierhaps you were not severe enough in your 
h pi caches ? 

* Mark the Socratid' irony of method by which the lady Abbess draws 
out Adriana, by pretending to fell in with her humour, she leadb her to 
< dnfess her til treatment of her husband, and then pounces suddenly upon 

her and rebukes her roundly. 
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i ACT V 

Adr. 

As roughly as my modesty would let me ! 

6o 

Abb. 

Haply, in private. 


Adr 

And in assemblies too. 


Mb. 

Ay, but not enough. 


Adr. 

y * * * • 

It was the copy of our conference : 


In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 

6 5 


At board, he fed not for my urging it , 

Alone, it was the subject of my theme , . 

In company, I often glanced it : 

Still did I tell him it was vile and had. 

Abb . And thereof came it that^PS man was mad 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 

It seems, his sleeps were hinder'd by th> railing. 
And thereof comes it that his head is light. 


Ad). — Oh, I lehukcd him as severely as modesty would permit. 

Abo. — A}, but perhaps you rebuked him only in private * 

Adt . —Nay, I lebuked hun also in the picsencc ol otheis 
1 •> 

il^.—Ay, but ptihaps you di’d not rebuke him often enough 

Ad) . — Why, it was the subject of all our conversation. 1 plied him witl 
it in bed so that he could not sleep, and I plied him with it at board so Uki‘ 
he could not eat. Yea, 1 talked about it in pnvate and glanced at it ir 

public and 1 always kept telling him that it was vile and bad. 

* i 

Abb. — ( Turning suddenly round upon Adriana ) Ay, and th«.t U tin 
reason why chi man has been driven fo madness. The spiteful clamom 
of a jealous woman is c\cn more poisonous and deadly than a mad dog - 
tooth. You would not allow him to sleep with the vehemence of yoa- 
abuse, and hence it is that he has become light-headed and mad. Al^ 
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Thou say’st his m^at was sauced by thy upbraiding : • 75 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ;* 

And what’s fever but a fit of madness ? 

Thou say'st his sports were hinder’d by th> brawls “ * v ' 
.Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue So 

But moody, heavy and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair , 

And at her heels a Ktige infectious troop 
Of pale distemperaturcs and foes 10 life ? *'* * - 

In food, m sport, and l$e-preserving rest 85 

To be disturb’d, w< 5 uld mad or man br beast * 

The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly. 

When he demean’d himself rough, rude and wildly. 90 

Why bear you these rebukes and answer not ? 

■* » 


3 ou say that his meals were disturbed by \oui reproaches. Now, unquiet 
nuals produce bad digestion, bad digestion causes fevei , and what is 
madness but another form of fever * Abo >011 say that even in his veiy 
sports lie was interrupted by your reproaches. NowTtWien a man is shut 
out from sweet recreation, the result is that he becomes dull, depressed 
and melancholy— -a disposition phich 1* almost allied to bleak and desolate 
despair * and this despair brings in its tiain a swarm of other diseases which 
au* fatal to life. Why, to be intei rupted in food, in sleep, in sport — such a 
would drive into madness eithei man or beast ; and so it comes t<» 
•his that tt is thy jealousy which has robbed your husband of his senses 

/ah. — ( Coming to the defeme of 1 $ / \nter ) But she reproached him onlj 
when he was rude or boisterous— -and even then, in the mildest manner 
possible! ( Turning to^Adnana) Why do you submit patiently to these 
l ebukes and don’t give any reply to them 1 

8 
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. Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof. . 

Good people, enter, and lay hold on him 7 
Abb . No : not a dreature enters in my house. 

Aar. Then let your servants bring my husband 

forth. 95 

Abb . Neither : he took this place for sanctuary, 

And it shall privilege him from your hands 
'Fill l have brought him to his wits again. 

Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Adr. I will attend my husband, be his nurse, too 

Diet his sickness, for it is my ofljce, , 

And will have no attorney but myselF* 

And therefore let me have hup home with me. 

Abb. He patient , for I will not let him stir 
Till I have used the approved means I have, 105 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

Adr. — Why, she has entrapped me, jhe has drawn me on to sav things ^ 
damaging to myself. ( '/'urniH^ to others ) Go od people, entei this house 
and seize my husband. 

4 hb. — Nay, I won't allow a single creatuic to enter this house 
Adr — Then ask youi own servants to bring out my husband. 

Abb . — I won’t dc that either. He has entered this place claiming refuge , 
and certainly he will enjoy the privilege of sanctuary till I have restor'd 
him to his proper wits or have at least made an attempt to do so* 

But, it is my duty as wife to attend upon my husband, to nurse 
him and feed him in his illness. It is my duty and 1 will do it ; and 1 shall 
not allow any body else to do it as my proxy. Therefore please allow i^e 
to take him home with me. 

(■ 

Abb . — Have patience \ for I won’t allow him to be removed till by the 
use of well-tested means — such as drugs, soothing draughts and holy prayer 

* Either I shall succeed in restoring him to hi« former wits or 1 shall 
fail in the attempt ; but in neither case shall 1 giveJiim up to you unlf" 

1 have first made an attempt. 
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To make of him a formal man again. 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 

A charitable duty of my order : 

Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. ito 

Adr. I will not hence and leave my husband here : 

And ill it doth beseem your holiness 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abb* Be quiet, and depart ; thou shalt not have 
him. , [Exit. 

Luc. Qmiplain unto !>e duke of this indignity. 115 

A dr. Come, go : I will fall prostrate at his feet, 

And never rise until my tear! and prayers 
Have won his grace 10 come in person hither, 

And take perforce iny husband from the abbess. 

Sec. Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at 

live : B 4 1 20 

Anon, I’m sun;, the duke himself in person 


I have 1 stored him to his normal senses, l'o heal the *>ick is a pail and 
(■arret of my oath — one of the beneficent duties of my dhier. Therefore 
dt‘p,ut and leave him here with me*. 

Adi . — 1 will not go away and lea\e my husband here ; and certainly 
■t does not become your holy character that you should be the means of 
xparating husband trom wife. 

. — Complain to the duke of thisi high-handed insult. 

Adt . — Let us go to the Duke, and Lwill fall down at his feet and ncvei 
v?et up again till 1 hp.ve persuaded him with tears and prayers to come heie 
,r » person and forcibly rescue my husband from the Abbess. 

&’r. Afar. — Well, you heed not leave this place to seek the Duke. The 
clock is on the stroke of fiye ; and I am sure that the Duke will soon be 
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Conies this wa> to tlie melancholy vale, 

The place of death'and soiry execution, 
fiehind the ditches of the abbey here. 

Attg. Upon what cause ? 

Sec Mer . To see a reverend Syracusian mer- 
chant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 

Beheaded publicly for his offence 

Ang See, where they corned we will behold his 
death. 

Luc. Kneel to the duke before he pass the 
abbey. 

Enter Duke, attended ; iSSuEON bareheaded : with the 
Headsman and other Officers 

Duke . Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 

coming here in person on his way to, that milanchol) \ale behind the im>a h - 
of the ablic} which the place of shameful death and execution. 

Aug . — And what is the occasion that brings him here ? 

.%/'< . 1/r’i — It is to see an old Syracusan’ met chant who unfort unatch 
entered this harbour against the laws and decrees of the town and who is t* 
be executed in public for his offence. 

Aug 

Du 

(The Duke enters attended by tollowers. With him is ^Kgeon 
bareheaded, the executioner and certain other people.) 

Have it proclaimed yet once again that this man will not di< 
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If uny friend will pay tlie sum for him. 

Me shall not die , s© much we tender Him. 

AdK Justice, most sacred duke, against 
abbess ? 

Duke . She is a virtuous and a reverend lady : 
Tt cannot be that she hath clone thee wrong. 

Adr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, 
husband, — 

Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 

At your important letters, — this ill day 
A most outrageous lit ol madnees took him . 

That desperately he hujfcuxl through the street — 
With him his bondman, all as mad as he, — 
Doing displeasure to the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 


the 


.MS 


my 


140 


MS 


even now some one is u-ady to paty ransom for him So much considera- 
tion we aie still prepared to show him 

Atfr. — 1> sacred Duke, I pray foi justice against the Abbess. 

Duke — She is a virtuous and revriend lady , and it does not seem 
likely that she can have harmed you in any way 

May it please your Grace 1 My husband Antipholus —whom L 
married and invested with all # my propei t> in obedience Lo jour urgent 
command — this Antipholus became possessed to-day with a violent tit ol 
madness, so much so that accompanied by his bondman (who is also mad 
like himself) he rushed wildly through the streets — doing offence to the 
Wizens, onteiing their houses, violently carrying away their rings, 
jewels* and anything else that his mad fancy might dictate Once I 

* Of course, 'the only ground for Adriana’s sweeping general charge is 
the story she has got from the courtezan. 
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Once did I get him bound, and sent him home, 

'Whilst to take order for the wrongs* I went, 

That here and there* his fury had committed. 

/ , Anon, I wot not by what strong escape, 15c 

He broke from those that had the guard ot 
him., 

And with his mad attendant ancl himself. 

Each one with ueful passion, with drawn swords 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us 

Chased us away, till, raising oi more aid 155 

We came again to bind them. S’hon they fled 

Into this abbey, whither we pursued them 

And here the abbess shuts the gates on us 

And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 

Nor send him forth that wc my bear him hence. \Uz 

Therefore, most gracious- duke, with thy com- / 
mand. 

Let him be brought forth and borne hence for help. 

succeeded in getting him hound and sending him home, while I proceedul 
to take measures' itoout the injuries he had committed in his madness. Hut 1 
anon he broke loose from custody — I know not by what violent means 
and tficn he and his attendant, both with di'awn swords and infuriated with 

1 

mad passion, met us again in the street an<) diove us away befoie thin 1 
in their fuij. We also on our part called in the assistance of more piopi* 
and piorecded with their help to secure them again. At this they\jul 
and took refuge in this Abbey whither we have followed at their heel 
But hen the lady Abbess has shrt the gates in our face and icfu&o 
eithei to send him forth herself or allow us to enter and bring him out 
Therefore, gracious Duke, give order that he may be brought outrun 1 
carried home in order that he may be treated. ‘ 
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Duke. Long since thy husband served me 
wars . ; ,, , 

And I to thee engaged a pnnce’s word. 

When thou didst make him master of thy bed, 

To do him all the grace and good T could. 

Go, some of you, knock at the abbey gate. 

And bid the lady abbess come to me 
I will determine this before I stir. 

Enter a Servant, 

Sew. O mistress, mistress ? shift and save yourself, ryo 
Aly master and hii* man are both broke loose, 

Beaten the maids a-row and bound the doctor, 

Whose beard they have singed off with brands of 
fire ; 

And ever, as it blazed, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair ■ 175 

Mv master preaches patiegice to him, the while 


in my B 
• -165 


fhtkr . — Your husband has long served me as a soldier ; and when )ou 
made him the lord of youi possessions I pledged you my princely word 
f I promised )ou on the honour of a pnncf) that 1 would show him as much 
tavour as 1 could. Go, some of you I will settle this mattei before 
proc ceding fm tliei . 

[ A* Servant enters 1 

St'n’anl — [Adds cum# Atb iane' O mistress, look out for your sell and 
‘/cure your safety. My master and his servant have both escaped from 
custody ’ they have beaten the inaul-servants all in a row, have bound tiu 
doctor and arc engaged in burning his beard, And as often as the beard 
catches fire they pour buckets of filthy water upon it in ordei to quench the 
rife, as they say All the time, the mastci keeps mocking him to his face 
saying that he must ’have patience, while the man crops his hair with 
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His man with scissors nicks him like a fool ; 

\nd sure, unless you send some present help, 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

** Ad*r. Peace, fool * thy master and his man are 
here, t Sc 

And that is false thou dost report to us. 

Serv . Mistress, upon my life, L tell you true 
I have not breathed almost since 1 did see it. 

He cries for you and vows, if he can take you, 

To scotch your face and to disfigure you. 185 

[Cry within. 

Hark, hark * I hea.*- him, mistress* (Sy, be gone ! 

Duke . Come, stand by me, fear nothing, (luard 
with halberds 1 

Adr. Ay me, it is my husband ' Witness you, 

That he is borne about invisible ! . r 4 * 


a pan of scissors and tricks him out like a fool. Surely, unless you can 
send immediate help, they will kill the conjurer hetween them. 

Adr. — Hush, thou fool ! What you say is false, for thy master and 
servant are both here. 

0gJ | 

Servant — MistteSs, l swear upon my life that what 1 say is the truth , 
and in my haste to give you news 1 have not even paused to draw breath 
Also the master cries out for you and vows tHat if he can catch you he will 
cut up your fare and thus mar your beauty. 

, A great shout in the distance. J 

Ah, listen, there he is. Get away as quickly as you can. « 

Duke — Come, stand near tnc and you will have no occasion for tear 
Guards, draw near with your halberds. 

I 

Adr. — (Seeing her husband at a distance) Ah, surely, that is* ¥ny 
husband ! See, he must have been carried away invisibly from this 


/ 
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Even now we housed him m the abbey here ; rgo 

And now he\ therb, past thought of human reason. * 
Enter . Antipholus of Ephesus *atui Dromio of 
Ephesus. 

Ant . E . Justice, most gracious duke ' (), grant 
me justice, 

Even for the service that long since I did thee, 

When 1 bestnd thee m the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save Ihy life . even tor the blood 195 

That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 
rEgt \ Unless the lear of death doth make me 

dote, * ' • 

T see my son Antipholus ami Dromio 1 

Ant . E. Justice, sweet prince, against that woman 
there ’ 

She whom thou gavest to me to be my wife, 200 

That hath abused and dishonour’d me 
Even in the strength and height or injury ! 

place 1 Only now we found hnn taking shelter in this Abbey, and yet now 
wt see him outside 1 Surely, human reason can’t concent* how this 
may have happened. 

Ant. E . — Most gracious Duke, I pra> for justice ^ fe) grant me justice 
tot the sake of the service that I tendered you a long time ago, when 
I saved your life by standing over your body and taking upon me the 
wounds that were meant for you. Yea, grant me justice even for the sake 
of the blood that I then lost in youi cause. 

' — {Sfrah'iHg Unless I have been rendered quiU foolish 

by the«fear of impending death, surely, it is my son Antipholus that I see 
before me, agd that is his servant JJromio. 

Ant . E. — Syveet Prince, I demand justice against that woman there 
•whom you gave to me for my wife. She has wronged and injured me even 
to the farthest limit of wrong and injury. Yea, the insult that she 
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Beyond imaginatipn is the wrong 
That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 

Duke . Discover how, and thou shalt find me 
f jilst. 

Ant. £ . This day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me. 

While she with harlots feasted in my house. 

Duke. A grievous fault. Say, woman, didst 
thou so ? 

Adr. No, my good lord : myself, he, and my 
sister 

To-day did dine together. So befall' nry soul 
As this is false lie burdens me withal ! 

Luc. Ne’er ma> I look on day, nor sleep on 
night. 

But she tells to your highness simpltMruth ’ 

has heaped shamelessly upon me to-day is beyond aV possibility ol 
conception. 4 

Pnkt — Show how you have been injured, and you will suicI} get justice 
at my hands. 

Ant. K . — Great Duke, this very day slit shut me out of my own 
house, while she was feasting within with a lot of base and lewd 

. *' i 

tel lows. # 

Puk ? — That surely would be a most grievous fault. Well, woman, 
what have von got to say to it > * 

AUr. — No, my good Lord, it was not so. Rather he, myself and inv 
sister dined togethei at the house. And may J fare in the next world 
according as his charge is true or false ’* * 

I if — My Lord, what sht says is the bare truth’ Otherwise, inav 
1 never live to see day again or to sleep lay n*ght 1 

* In oth'er words, may I be saved if what I say is true and may 1 HI 
damned if what 1 say is false 1 
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Ang. C) [>erjured woman ! they are .both forsworn • 

* ■ 

In this the madman justly chargeth them. 215 

Ant . £. M} liege. I am advised what I say , 

Neither disturbed uith the effect of wine. 

Nor heady-rash, provoked with raging ire, 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wisei mad. 

This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner ■ 22c 

That goldsmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 

‘Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 

Who parted with me to go fetch a chain. 

Promising to bring it}*© the Porpentme, 

Where Balthazar 1 and I did dine together 22 5 

Our dinner done, and heaiot coining thither, 
l went to seek him : m the street I met him, 

Anti m his company that gentleman. 


lu\t/o -{•b/vat mg nutit’) O falbe and treacherous woman' The} an 
both swearing falsely, and in this respect at least (r/3. so tar as shutting; 
out from the house is concerned) the madman’s charge against thi n> 
is true. • - , 

Ant . E . — Mv loid, I am speaking with due deliberation — not heated 
with wine, nor rashl) imjfetuous, nor mfuiiated with lage, though what 
1 ha\o suffered would be enough to make even a wisei man mad r lhn 
woman (to-day) shut out fiom m\ house at dinner, and that goldsmith 
'standing there could speak tn the truth of my stoiy if he had not entered 
into am unholy league with her Afterwards the Goldsmith left mi 
piomising to bring a chain at *jjie sign of the Poipcntine v*. hcie I and 
Ilaltha7ar were engaged to dine together. Dinner being finished and 
finding that the goldsmith had not turned up >et, I went out in search 
ot him and found hfm in the street in company with that gentleman. 
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Thcic dul this perjured goldsmith swear me down, 

'That I this day of him received the chain, 230 

Which, God he knqws, I saw not, for the which 
He did arrest me with an officer. 

I did obey, and sent my peasant home 
Fer certain ducats : he with none return’d. 

Then fairly I bespoke the officer 235 

1 o go m person with me m> house. 

By the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 
Of vile confedrates. Along with them. 

They brought one Pirich, a hung*!fy leaji-faced villain, 240 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollo-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living-dead man : this pernicious slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer, 245 


(Pointing to the Second Merchant). I here this treacherous goldsmith 
falsely swore that I had this day received a chain from him, when, God 
knows, no such chain was ever seen by me. And upon this false charge 
he had me arrested*'*' 1 obeyed (like a peaceful citizen) and sent mv 
servant home in order to bring money (with which to hail me out ) 
I'hi servant however brought me none. And then 1 entreated the officer 
and asked him to come with me to my house* saying that 1 would surely 
be able to procure the money there. (He consented ; ) but while we weir 
eoming along, on the road we came across my wife, her sister and a Icjt 
more oi then rascally fellow-conspirators. Also they had with theip a man- 
named Pinch — a hungry, lean-faced rogue, a mere skeleton, a quark, 
a broken-down fortune-teller and juggler ; a thin, needy, miserable-looking 
fellow, in fact, the living carcase of a man. Well, this most miseratyr 
rogue took upon himself to play the part ot a conjurer. He started into 
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And, gazing m mine eyes, feeling my p\ilse, 

And with no face, as 'twere, outfacing me, 

Cries out, I was possess'd. Then, all together. 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

■And in a dark and dankish vault at home 
There left me and my man, both bound together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain'd my freedom *nd immediately 
Ran hither to your grace , whom I beseech 
To give me ample satisfaction 
For thes'e deep shames and great indignities. 

* * 4 

Ang. My lord, m truth, thus far I witness with him, 

That he dined not at hom&, but was lock'd out. 

Duke. But had he such a chain of thee, or no ? 

m\ eyes, felt my pulse, and, seeking 1 to face me out (abash me) with that 
lean 110-face of his cried out that^ I was possessed by a ghosL Then tlu:\ 
loll upon ine all in a body, bound me and carried me away, and cast rtie 
and my man both into a dark and damp vault at home. There, howc ei, 
I gnawed as-sunder with my teeth the coid with which [ was tied, and thus 
securing my freedom ran at once to take shelter wiLh your Grace And 1 
again beseech you, my Lord, that you give me ^tustaction for the deep 
wiong and insult that has been inflicted upon me. 

Ait^c/o — My Lord, I can bear him out in one pait of his stoi) — 
7 V-. that he did not dine at home and that in fact he was shutout 
irom there 

' Duke — But did he receive fiom \ou such a chain as you speak ol 
or not ?* 

* The Duke’s full meaning may be thus brought out : “You sa> that 
Hiu can bear him out as regards one part of his story ; but what about 
the other part ? He denies having received any chain from you . what 
do you say to that ( 


250 


255 
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Ang lie had, iliy lord : and wheruhe run in here, 260 
i hese people saw the chain about his neck. 

Sec. m Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him 
After you first forswore it on the mart : 

And, thereupon, X drew my sword on you ; 265 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

From whence, I think, you are corner by miracle. 

Ant. E . I never came within these abbey-walls. 

Nor ever didst thou draw thy, sword on me : 

I never saw the chain, so help me^Heaven ' . ' 270 

And thin is false you burden me withal. 

Duke. Wh>, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

1 think you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 

. \ugclo — My Lord, as fat as that is concerned, he had the chain from me. 
Knd when he* ran for shelter to this house, the people here saw thi chain 
■bout him i 

Vfci. d/iT. — Besides, 1 can swear that l heard with these wry eats 
Jure turns towards Ant. h.) that you fiist on the mart, denied having 
rreivtd the t ham and afterwards acknowledged that you had received it 
*0111 hun. In fact, it was for this that I drew my sword against you 
i id then you fled ior^^ktiter to thw* Abbey, whence it seems you must 
ha escaped by some miracle * 

tut. K . — (1 deny all thy statements.) I never entered this Abbey; 
you nevei drew your sword against me ; and i never saw this chain, so 
belli me l Kid ! \nd this charge that you bring against me is wholly 
false. 

link* --Why, what a tangled and most intucate affair have we got 
t'ere ' I think you must all have been bewitched (you must all have 

* 'I hey had never seen him come out by the gate: and hence th^ 
miiacle of his sudden appearance among them. (But of course it was 
Ant. S. who had fled for shelter to the Abbey while ft was Ant. £. who 
was now standing among them on the street.) 
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If here you housed him, here he would have been . 

If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly ; 275 

You say, he dined at home ; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you ? 

Dro. E . Sir, he dined with her there at the Porpen- 
tine. 

Cour. He did , and from my finger snatch’d that 
ring. 

Ant. E. ’Tis true, my liege ; this ring I had of hei. 2ft o 
Duke . Saw’st thou him enter at the abbey here ? 

Cour. Ay sure, my liege, as f do see your Grace. 

Duke. Why, this 1 is strange. G'b call the abbess 
hither. 

1 think >011 are all mated, or stark mad. 

[Exit one to the Abbess. 


thunk the poison ut Circe’s cup.) ( Turn in* to tin goldsmith and tiu 
S, 1 . )fer.) If you had seen him entering 1 this Abbey he would still ha\i* 
bien thou* and could not possibly have come out. Also, if lit wire mad 
hi could not be pleading thus coolly and deliberately {Turning to Adi tan 1) 
\gam you say that he dined at home, while the goldsmith lien contradicts 
Mi'ir story. [ Turning to Prom 10 E.) Well, you fellow, what hau* >011 got 
to say to it ? > ■ 

Pro. E — Sir, my master dined with her there (pointing to the 
t ourte/an) at the sign of the Porpuntine. 

Cour. — Yes, he did so, ami he snatched away that ring from my tmgn. 
Ant. E.-~ That is true, my Lord ; 1 got this ring from hei. 

Dukn— {Speaking to the Courtezan) But did you also see him enln t h 1- 
\bbcy ? „ 

Cour . — Yes, my Lord, that 1 did as clearly as I see your Grace here 
Duke — Why, this seems quite extraordinary j I think, you raubt all be 
mad or quite confounded. Go call the Abbess here. 
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'sEge. Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a 
word. 

« 

Haply *1 see a friend will save my life. 

And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke . Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 

Is not your name, sir, call’d Antipholus ? 

And is not that your bondman, Dromio ? 

j Dro. 25. Within this hour I was his bondman, sir ; 

But he, I think him, gnaw’d* in two my cords : 

Now am I Dromio and his man uYrbou^d. 

*Ege. I am sure both of you remember me. 

Dro . E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you : 

For lately we were bound, as you are now. 

You are not Pinch's patient, are you, sir ? 

-F.geon — Most mighty Duke, \% ill you permit me to put in one word at 
this point * It seems to me that l sec* a friend here who will pay m\ 
ransom and thus be able to save my life. 

[htk 

- F.gttw t —{TurniM%'to Ant. E .) «Jir, is not your name Antipholus and i*- 
not that your servant (bondsman) Dromio * 

Dto, E — Nay, sir, no doubt l was his bontfumw within this last hou* 
(being hound in the same cord with him) ; hht now (since he has gnawed 
asunder the cord) 1 am only his servant and not bondsman. * 

. Fyoit . 

Djo . E . — Well sit, you remind us ol what we lately were s for you an 
bound, and so were we. I hope, sir, that unlike us you are not a patient 
of Pinch 


* Note the quibble in the word bondsman, meaning (i) slave, ami 
( 2 ) bound as with a cord. 
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+Ege. Why look you strange on me J you know mo 
well. 

Ant . E. I never saw you m my lift till now. 

• • 

*Ege. O ’ grid hath chang'd me since you saw me 
last, 300 

And careful hours with time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures m my face . 

But tel! me yet, dost thou not know my voice ? 

Ant . E . Neither. 

+Egc. * Dromio, nor thou ? 305 

Dro . E. * Nof trust me, sit, nor I. 

~Ege. I am sure thou dost 

Dro . E. Ay, sir, but 1 ani sure I do not , and 
whatsoever a man denies, you are now bound to 
believe him. 310 


A. $t'on — Whv do you look upon me as a stianger 5 Smely, you must 
i tcogn i&i 1 me, both of >011. , 

Ant. E.. 

Alston — Ah 1 giicf, anvil ty and the deforming hand of lime these 
must haw changed me gically since }ou § sa\v me last and produced strange 
alterations in my features. \ et don’t you iccognise ine by my voice 

.hi/. E .-~ Not that either. 

Aigt'oti . . • 

Dm. E .. 

ALgeon. . .. 

Dio. E . — You say that 1 must recognise you ; but l am quite suie that 
I don't. And whatever a man may assert or deny, you are now bound to 
accept his statement. * * 

* * He is bound (obliged) to accept this statement being bound physically 
with ropes. 
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.-j Ege. Not know my voice I O, time’s extremity, 

Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poor tongue 

In seven short yea-s, that here my onlyj son 

Ilno^s not my feeble key of untuned cares ? 

% Though now this grained face of mine be hid 315 

j In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

] And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

: Yet hath my nigut of life some memory, 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left, 

My dull deaf ears a little use to hear *• 320 

All these old witnesses — I fcannot err — 

* 

Tell me thou art my, son Antipholus. ■ 

Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 

-Ege. But seven years since, in Syracusa, boy. 

Thou know’st we parted: but, perhaps, my son, 325 

Thou sham’st to acknowledge 111c in misery. 


— You say that you can’t recognise my voice 1 Mas for the r\il 
effects of time 1 Has it so cracked and injured my tune that even my own 
^on can’t recognise my feeble and discordant voice after the lapse of seven 
short years ? But though the cuircnt of my blood seem 1 ; to have frozen tip 
w it h time, and though age has overlaid my .furrowed face with her sap- 
cun fuming snow, jet some faint glimpse -of memory slill lingers in nn 
heait ; my dim and laded eyes have still some power of sight, and my dull 
tars ->till retain some faculty of heating. And all these feeble and 
Iingtnng sense* of mine assure me that you are my son Antipholus. 

Ini. E . — But I never saw my father in my life ! 

Mgeon— Why, we parted from each qthcr at Syracuse only seven yeais 
ago 1 But perhaps, my son, you are ashamed to recognise me m ifty 
piesent wretched and humiliated condition. 
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Ant. R. The dukp, and all that know 1 me in the city, . 

Can witness with me that it is not so : 

■ 

In ne'er saw syracusa m my life 

Duke . I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 330 

Have I been patron to Antipholus, 

During which time he ne’er saw Syracusa. 

I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Re-enter Abbess, with Antipholus of Syracuse and 
Dromio of Syracuse. 

Abb . Most mighty dufce, behold a nlfcn much 
wrong'd. [All gather to see them. 

Adr. I see two husbands* or mine eyes deceive me ? 335 

Duke. One of these men is Genius to the other ; 

And so of these. Which is the natural man, 

And which the spint ? who deciphers them ? 

/;//. IS — The Duke himself and all my inends at £phesus can 
) that this is not the fact and that 1 was never at Syracuse all my life. 

Duke — I tell you, Merchant of Syracuse, that Antipholus has been under 
in} protection during the last twenty yeais and during all this time ha*- 
ntvei been to Syracuse. I see that you have been quite demented by age 
and tht feai of death. 

[. The Abbess re-enters accompanied by Ant. S. and Oru. S. J 

Abb . — Most mighty Duke, behold, heie is a man to whom great wrong 
has been done. 

Adr. t-Do my eyes deceive me - Ui do l actually see two husbands 3 

Puke — One of these men (pointing to the two Antipholuses) must be 
the \cry spirit of the othei ; and *^0 it is with thi*% second pan (.pointing to 
the two Droniios). Now, which is the 1 cal man and which is the ghost 3 
Who will be able to soho the mystery ? 
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Dm. S. I, sir, ‘am Dromio : command him away. 

Dro . E. I, sir, am. Dromio : pray, let me stay. 340 

1 Ant. S. .Egeon art them not ? or else his ghost ? 

Dro. S. O. my old master ! who hath hound him 
here ? 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds, 

And gain a husband by his liberty. 

Speak, old ^Egeon, if thou best the man 345 

That hadst a wife once called .Emilia 

'That bore thee at#a burden two fair son* : . 

O, if thou be’st the same .Egeon, spdbt, 

And speak unto the same .'Emilia 1 

A Ege. If I dream not, thou art /Emilia . 350 

If thou art she, tell me where is that son . 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 


Dto. — J, sir, am the real Oiomio. that other creature to sjcf 

away. 

Dro. E . — No sir, it is I who am the real Diomio ; pray, let ine stay 

Ant. S . — Are vou iny father Egeon •* < )r are you his ghost * 

Dro. S — O my old mastei, who is it that has laid you under chains J 

Ahh. — Whoever may ha\e hound him I shall piocure his hheity j and in 
securing his liberty l shall secure a husband for myseli. Answer, Egeon . 
say, aren't you the man who once had a wife named Emilia — which 
Emilia — bore two (air twin sons to you * If you are the same 'Egeon. 
speak i and in speaking to me you wilPbc speaking to your own Emilia. 

M%coa — Unless I am dreaming, you surely must be*Emilia. And # d 
you are Emilia then tell me what has happened to the child that was bound 
on the mavt with you. 
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Abb . By men of Epidamnum he and I 
And the twin Dronuo all were taken up , 

But by and by rude fi&hermen of Coftnth 355 

By force took Dronuo and my son from them, 

And me they left with those of Epidamnum. 

What then became of them, I cannot tell, 

I to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke . Why, here begins his morning story right : 360 

These two Antipholuses, these two so like, 

And these two Dromios, one # m semblance,— 

Besides her urging Of her wrack at sea, — 

These are the parents to these children, 

Which accidentally are mel together. 365 

Antipholus, thou earnest from Corinth 'first ? , 

Ant S. No, sir, not I , came from Syracuse. 

Duke. Stay, stand apart ; I know' not which is which. 

• — 

Abb. — He, I, and one of the Drornio twins — we were all rescued 1»\ me n 
«>f Kpidamnum. But shortly afterwards certain imle lishei-folk fmm Corinth 
forcibly paited me from my son and Dromio ; and I do not know what has 
subsequently happened to them. As foi myself, you see that foitune has 
‘aised me to the present position I octupf. 

Diet:?-— Why, this exactly squares with the story which the merchant 
told us in the morning 1 . Th # £se two so exactly alike are the two Anti- 
pholuses, and these (similarly alike in figure) are the two Diomios Also 
s he tells the selfsame story about a wreck at sea. these two persons then 
> nleanmg /Kgeon and the \bbess) are the parents ot these two children, 
and a stitmgc fate has now brought them all together. (Turning to Ant. is.) 
Vntipholus, it was you who came to us from Corinth ' 

Ant . S. — No, Sir 

Dube — Stop, draw ^further apart or 1 shall be getting confuted as to 
"hich is which. 
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134 

,Ant E. I cams, from Corinth, my most gracious lord. — 
Dro . E . And I with him. 370 

Ant E . Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior, 

Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 

Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 

Ant S. I, gentle mistress. 

Adr . And are not you my husband ? 375 

Ant E. No ; I say nay to that. 

Ant S. And so do I ; yet did she call me so : 

And this lair gentlewoman, her s|stei; here, t 
Did call me brother. • [To Luc.] What 1 1 told you then, 

I hope I shall have leisure to make good , 380 

If this be not a dream I sec and hear. 

Ang. Thai w the chain, sir, which you had of me. 

Ant S. I think it be, sir : I deny it not. 

Ant. h. — M> gracious master, it was I that came from Corinth. 

Or. E . 

Ant. E. — And we were brought hither b> that famous warrior, Duki 
Menaphon. who was your uncle. 

Adr. .. , t 

Ant 

Adr . . 

1 

Ant E. — Nay, I deny that fact uttcrl). • 

Ant. S . — So do I. And yet she persisted in calling me her husband , 
and this other fair gentlewoman persisted in calling me her brothei 
(T u ruing to l.uciana) Unless all this be a dream, 1 shall have occasion at 
a future time to make good the protestations of love which 1 made to you 
a little while before. 0 

Anifth — (Speaking to Ant. S.) That, sir, is the chaih of gold whiih 
you got fioru ine. v 

Ant S. — Yes, sir, so I think and I never denied the fact. 
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Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain* arrested me. 

Ang. I think I did, sir : I deny it not. 

Adr. 1 sent you money, sir, to be your bail, B 

By Dromio ; but I think, he brought it not. 

Dro . E . No, none by me. 

Ant . S. This purse of ducats I received from you, 

Ancl Dromio, my man, did bring them me. 

I see, we still did meet each others man ; 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 

And thereupon these errors* are arose. 

Ant . E . These ducati# pawn I for my father here. 

Duke. It shall\iot need ; they father hath his life 

Cour. Sir, 1 must have that diamond iromyou. 

Ant. E. There, take it ; and much thanks for m > 
good cheer. 

Ant li . — (Speaking to Angelo) And it was fur this chain that you 
* i rested ine # 

A ngeb — ( Speaking to Ant. I\.) t am afraid that 1 did so mi, I can t 

■ !*•»>’ rt. 

Adr . — (Speaking to Ant. E.) I sent some money through Dromio in older 
"* I tail you out from custody . but l think he nevei bi ought it to you 

Iho. Ji. — No, you sent no money through me. 

Ant S . — (Speaking to Adriana) Ah, but I got a purse at ducats from 
'»>u ; and it was my soi vant that brought it to me I now see that we 
U\iO brotheis were each meeting* the servant of the other and i was mistaken 
for him while he was mistaken lor mo ; and it was from this contusion ot 
'di ntity that all these errors arose. 

Ant. Ji — I offer these ducats as ransom for my father's life. 

Dukc~ 13ut that sacrifice won't be necessary ; 1 have already granted 
paidon to your father. * 

Cour. — Sir, ydu must return that diamond ring to me. 

*Ant. A'.— Why, take^it now ; and with it take my thanks for your kind 
entertainment. 
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' Abb . Renowned duke, vouchsafe tp take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 

i\nd ljear at large cliscoursed all our fortunes : 400 

And all that are assembled in thib place, 

That by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffer'd wrong, go keep us company. 

And we shall make full satisfaction. 

Thirty-three years have I hut gone m travail 405 

Of you, my sons ; and till this present hour 
My heavy burthen ne’er delivered. 

The duke, my husband, and my*cluldren both, » 

And you the calendars of their nativitf , 

Go to a grObsips Mea st, and joy with me 410 

After so long grief such festivity ! 

Duke . With all my heart, I'll gossip at this ieast. 

[Exeunt all but Ant. 5 ., Ant . E., Dro. S., and Dro. E. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I fetch ( y our stuff from 1 
shipboard ? 

+ U*h — Renowned Duke, lie pleased to take trouble of entering 1 tin- 
Abbey so that you may hear at length the stoiy of our misfortunes. An«l 
you who are assembled in this plrcc and who must have suffered by beim; 
party to our errors — you also will be pleased to accompany us, and \m 
shall ti> to satisfy, for yout tumble. — l'or ( th 11 ty- three years, my son" 

I have gone about with a heavy load of glief for you * and it is only nou 
that 1 have been relieved of this weary burden Well, you my Lord Duke 
you my husband, you my children, and you two who are like the ealendu' 
of their birth — come, let us all go to a christening feast as it were anil 
share in my joy after such a long period of grief and suffering. 

Puke — For my pait, 1 shall share right heartily in this merriment, 
(kwrybody departs excepting the two Dromios and the two Antipholuscs), 

Dio. S . — (Speaking to Ant. E. and mbtakiry: him for his masUi) 
Master, shall 1 go on board the ship to bring back your luggage ? 
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Ant £. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast thou 
embark'd ■ 

Djv. S. You r goods that la> at hcfcl, sir, m 

* • 

the Centaui. 415 

■ Ant S. He speaks to me. 1 am you: mastei, Dromio 
Come, go with us ; well look to that anon. 

Embrace th} brother there ; rejoice with him. 

[Exeunt Ant S, and Ant E 

Dro. S. 1 here is a fat friend at your mastei ^ house, 
That kitphen’d me for ypu to*day at dinner • 420 

She now shall be ftiy sister, not my*wife 

Dro. E. Methinks >011 jfre my glass, and not my brothel . 
1 see by you I am a seweet-faced youth. 

Will you walk in to see their gossiping 5 


//—(Replying- to Dm. » hut mistaking him foi his on n m.mv ant) 
Oimnjn. what luggage of mine have you put on board the ship ; 

D,o. $ — (Still addressing Ant. E. ) Why six. youi goods which n.*u 
King in the inn at the sign of the Centaur 

Ant. ,S.- (Speaking to hus brother.) Hi* means hi* remaik tin me 
Urun.io. it .s 1 who am your master, ^omc, let us go w.th.i and we shall 
see about th. luggage afterwards Embrace thy brothel there and ujme, 
w itli him (The two Antipholfces depai t. ) 

Du, S. There is a fat friend in youi master's house who took me fm 

you, and entertained me veiy well at dinner today. I am glad that she i- 
going to be my bister and not my wile. 

Dro. F .. — You are such an exact counterpart of mine that you are like 
m> mirror and not like my brothe*. ; and to judge from your appeaianc. 
1 should guess that l ttas a handsome man myself. Won’t you go in 
present at their mctsy-inaking ? 
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Dm. S. Not I, sir ; you are my elder. 425 

Dm. E. That’s a question ; how shall we try it ? 

Dro. S. We’ll draw cuts for the senior : till then lead < f 

1 * 4 

r th6u first. 

Dro. E. Nay, then, thus : 

We came into the world like brother and brother ; 

And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before another. 430 

[Exeunt. 


DiO . X. — O no, sir, not before you, you art* my elder. 

Dto, A. — There may be some don it about that. How are we to decide 
the point ? ^ " 

Dio. S. — Well, we shall drew lots to find out a*, to who is the senior ; 
Hut till that is done it is you who must git first. 

Ai». 7i. — Well, then, not first or last but together like this, ('They join 
lands and walk side by side.) We came together to thU world like 
uother and brother , and so now we must walk hand in hand not onebefoie 
'he utht r. 



Nona. 

ACT I. 

Scene t. 

[ This tint wane supplies us with the framework of the Hory and serves 
two-fold purpose. 

1. In the first place, by giving ns an ooooant of the two poire of 

• twins and of the wonderful similarity in appearance between 

each of these pairs, it makes the subsequent errors seem 
possible. • t ' 

2. Then, again, the story of Aegeon’s manifold misfortunes fur- 
nishes a pathetio background for the drama and heightens 
by contrast, the efteot of the oornio soeues.] 

1. Tr procure my fall — to bring about my rnm ; here, to 
bring about my death. 

а. By ihe'dobm pf death — j.e. by passing sentence of death. 

2. End woes and all — end this miserable existence of 
mine ; end mj misery and with that end everything. 

4. Not partial — not fond of. 

4.. I am not partial. ..laws — »I do not wish to violate 
the laws of my country. 

б . The 'rancorous •outrage of your duhe~~ the vengeful 
malice of your duke. 

7. Our wtlUdeaUng countrymen — our countrymen engaged 
m the lawful pursuit of commerce. 

8. ’Guilders^li) a gold coin formerly current in parts of 
Germany ; (2) a Putch silver .coin worth about Is 8a. Here 
used in the sense of money generally. 

* 8. Wanting guildprs.^lives — not having sufficient means 
with which to ransom their lives. 
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9. Have sealed. ..blood— have satisfied the requirements 
of your vengeful laws by shedding their blood ; have rati* 
fled your statutes as it were by shedding their blood. (The 
reference is to the practice’ required that documents of 
legal import should bu Both signed and sealed.) 

ia ' Excludes all ptfyx-banishes all feeling of pity and 
kindness. 

11. Intestine — Usually meaning, internal, internecine, as 
between people of the same state or country. But here 
evidently the meaning is different. Perhaps ''it is simply 
used as an "intensive — to emphasise the idea conveyed in the 
word ‘mortal’ ; or perhaps it has been loosely used to indicate 
the state of war prevailing between the Syracusans and the 
people of Ephesus. , 

11. Mortal and intestine jars— fatal and deadly' quarrels. 

12. Seditious countsymen—tstsichei ou s, evfl-minded country- 
men. There is no reference to the modern sense of sedition 
which would mean hostility against the ruling power of one’s 
own state. 

13. Solemn synods. formal assemblies and councils. 

15. Adverse — inimical ; mutually opposed. 

18. Syraeusian marts and fairs — the markets and 
commercial centres of Syracuse. 0 

so. He dies — suffers the penalty of death. 

2,*. Confiscate to the Duke's dispose — forfeited and placed 
at the Duke’s disposal. 

Mark — an old English coin of the value of 131 4 d. 

82. Levied— raised, collected. 

23. Jo quit the penalty — to discharge the penalty, viz. the 
penalty of death legally inflicted upon 1 him. ' 

23. To quit. ransom him — to* satisfy the penalty and 

•ave hjs life. (To ranspm’ properly means 'to save a man’s 
Me b> the payment of a fine.’) 

i„. Tty substance — the property you possess. 

24 , Valued. rate— token at its highest value. 

2- This my comfort— l Cantata this comfort <0 my s° ul 

> 'n:dst of my troubles. • 

. * 'A't tirnt— have been fulfilled, have beW carried n’t ' 
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>9. My wots end". tun — >|xpt If my life ends ^with 

the evening son, my woe^ also will end at the same time ; and 
that is my only consolation. 

33. Heavier — sadder, more grievous! • 

34. Than unspeakable — than for me to recite die story 

of my unspeakable sorrow. 

351 My end. — viz. this present death. 

36. Was wrought by nature *— was brought abodt by the 
operation of natural affection. 

36. Not by vile offence —not by any base desire to offend 
against the laws of your country. 

36. By nature .by the natural affections of the heart ; 

referring to the fact that he had vfeited Ephesus not for the 
sake of gain, nor from ypiful cfesire to violate the laws of the 
country, but simply in quest of his lost son. 

37. Gives me leave — enables me to utter. 

35-37. Yet that the world. leave — ExpL I will tell my 

■>tory in order that the world may find that, if I came to 
Ephesus and thus incurred the penalty of death, it was not from 
any desire to give offqnce but simply from a natural desire to 
find out my long-lost son. m 

39. Happy but for me — who would have been happy if she 
bad not been married to me. 

40. By me too — Here the merchant slightly qualifies his 

former statement. ‘She would have been made happy by me 
also if I had not been unlucky.’ . * 

43. Prosperous — here meaning, successful. 

43. Epidamnum — a city on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, corresponding to the modem Durazzo. (Of course, 
the Greek name would be Epidamnus, and Epidamnum is only 
in accusative form of the word. But the name occurs in this 
fonft in W. W's translation of the Mbenceehmt , and this is ano- 
ther argument in support of the theory that Shakespeare 
consulted this translation and nouthe original.) 

43. • Factor— -agent ; one who does business on behalf of 
another. * • 

44- At random le/l—\eh scattered and confused in 

’’•fferent places. 
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- 44 - Jtu great «*"• • • • ji Mpt ntm s necessity of toting care 
of the goods which had &®tsg mm left. f 

45. Drew me from -induced me to pate from 

the company of my wife. « . 

45. 'tyfiq me from — i-e» led me away frpm . 

46. From whom .following me— Jin other words, I had 

not been absent from her for six months before she, too had 
mode arrangements for following me. 

46. Front whom .old. — from whom 1 had not been' part- 

ed foe more than six months. 

47. Almost at fainting ’— almost on the point of fainting. 

4.7-8. Under the pleasing. ..hear — i.e. under die burden of 

pregnancy. * 

48. ' Phasing punishments — welcome os being in the prospect 
of obtaining children. 

54. At could not be dutinguithed— that they could not be 
separately recognised oftfe from the other except by their names 

55 * That very hour. — viz. the self same hoar when m> 
wife gave birth to a pair of twins . 

56. A meaner woman — a woman of meaner rank. (‘Master’ 
is invariably used by Shakespeare in the sense of lower rank 
and not in the sense of worse character or disposition. 

57, * Such a burden — i.e., a similar pair of twins. 

57. Both alfi t*4«l,e., both exactly resembling one another 
in form and feature. 

59. Jo attend my sons— to waft Upon my Sons as then 
servants. 

6 a Not meanly proud. foya— l:e., quite deservedly proud 

of her two lovely children. 

61. Made idly motions — pressed me everyday. 

61. Motion* suggestions, proposals. 

61-3. Jbo soori .aboard ~~ too soon, .because our< taking 

ship was disastrous ; it soon led, to the destruction of the whole 
family. 

63.3. Unwilling, ... ..aboard— JR. B. These words appear 
as one line in the Write, thus giving a- verse Of fourteen 
syllables. But in most modern emtkms .they a» printed as 
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forming two toes, and it is conjectured that some *wbrds have 
dropped Out after ‘aboard/ Mr. Cunningham proposes to 
restore the reading thus : 

11 We cam# aboard { and put to He but scarce” 

65. Jh 4 always wind-obeying deep — the sea which is» Always 
responsive to every impulse of the wind ; the sea which is always 
agitated in sympathy With the motions of the wind. 

66. Instance— proof, * indication. 

66. Ttagic instance—' Tragi c’ i» an instance of transferred 
epithet and properly should agree with ‘‘harm*’ It is not the 
'instance' which was tragic but the ‘harm’ (mishap) which was 
to befall us. ^ 

66. Gave any harm — gave any indication of the tragic 

disaster which was soon to befall fls. 4 

67. * But longer „ mm +hope— but we wore no longer permitted 
to retain much hope, 010,, as regards our safety. (In other 
words, the disaster came both swiftly and suddenly : it came 
>oon, and when it came it wa9 overwhelming in its character.) 


68. Obicurtd light— .faint, uncertain light, viz., from the sky 
being overcast with clouds. 


68*7o. What obscured light The sky being 

overcast with dlouds shed but 9 dim and dubious light upon 
the scene 5 and yet this uncertain light W 4 s sufficient to assure 
us that we* were in Imminent danger Of death. 

70. Doubtful warrant— Jezifol certainty of immediate 
death. [Doubtful has been explained as meaning— (1) awful, 
dreadful ; and (a) almost certain. Perhaps the word has beta 
loosely and incorrectly used ; but fn any case, the meaning is 
perfectly plain.] 

71. Which*** viz. the prospect of immediate death- 

7 t. Though ^^embraced — though, speakuig lor my- 

self, I would have gladly embraced and welcomed this late. 


' 73. Weeping before— *.t. % weeping in anticipation of what 

was coming. 

73. For what tho conu-^iat the d$ath wUclMhe food* 

was Inevitable. 

. 74. pittom pteining — pathetic wailings. 

75> Mourn'd fob /Su*«»-_wept in company because • they* 
found that their nether was weeping. 
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75. That mourn'd. .... ./*ar— The children knew not any 

cau#e of fear ; bat they wept because they fonnd that theii 
mother was weeping. ' 

73-6. 7 he incessant weepings. and me— Bxpl- My wife 

wept in ..anticipation of immediate death ; and the children 
wept, not knowing what to fear but because they found their 
mother weeping ; and it was this incessant crying of my wife 
and children which prompted me to seek respite for their 
lives. 

76. To seek delays.. .4. .me — i.e. to seek respite from imme- 
diate death. 

77. This it meaning that this was the arrangement 

made. 

78. The sailors safety V/r.— N.B. The ide$ is this: — 

The sailors had run aw^y with the ‘life-bpat of the ship ; th<* 
ship also was on the point of sinking ; and under such circums- 
tances* our only hope of rescue was in lashing ourselves to .1 
spare mast which served the purpose of a raft. 

79. Sinking-ripe— i.e., ripe for sinking : almost on the 
point of sinking. 

80. More careful horn — caring more for the safety of 

the younger twin. 

80. Latter lorn — N.B. But this is in ’Contrast with what is 
said in 1 . ia6. Here we are told that the mother cared after 
the latter-born, while in 1. 126 we find that it was the father 
who rescued the younger twin. Evidently, there is some con- 
fusion somewhere ; but in the rest of the book the poet 
proceeds upon the assumption that it was the eldest (and not 
the latter*born) who was cared for by the mother, while it was 
the youngest who fell to the custody, of the father and was 
saved together with him. 

81. Had fastened him ;/r._~The arrangement made for 
the safety of the family was something like this. The mother, 
the elder Antipholus and the elder Droxnio were bound at one 
extremity of tte mast, while the father, the younger Antipho- 
lus and the younger Dromio were fastened at the other extre- 
mity. They were almost on the point of being 'rescued by a 
ship, when the mast was violently dashed against* a rock artf 
split In two and thus separated the two halves of the family 
from one another. 
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8 1. A small spare mast — such as is kept readv for use if 
the original mast should be broken in a stortn. 

8a. Provide for storms—* keep ready, to provide against the 
contingency of storms, # 

83. The other twins — viz. the servant twins. 

$4. Had been like heedful— look similar case. 

86. Fixing ^our eyes .fixed— both fixing our eyes upon 

the child that had been specially entrusted to our respective 
care. 

86 . On whom. „„ Axed— on whom, viz. upon the child who 
lad been entrusted to the respective care of each of us. 

88 . Obedient to the stream — f (flowing the current of the sea. 

89. Was carried towards Corinth—* -drifted southwards in 

the direction of Corinfh. • 

91. Those Tiapours— here . referring not to mist but 1«> 
cloud. 

91. Offended us — harmed, injured us, viz. by obscuring our 
sight, 

92. Bv the benefit of his wished light— under the influence 
of the genial spnshine. ( Wished— wished for.) 

93. The seas..... .calm — t\fe ruffled sea became quiet 

94. Making amain to us— proceeding swiftl) in our direc- 
tion. 

95. Of Corinth that etc.— *-one ship belonging to Epidaurus 
and another to Corinth. [Corintji had two ports— Itchteunt 
on the Gulf of Corinth and Cenchrcp on the Saronic gulf : and 
as Epidaurus also stood at the mouth of the Saronic Gulf, it 
has been reasonably conjectured that the ship from Corinth 
was proceeding from the port of Cenchreae. Now, as Cenchroee 
and Epidaurus both stand on the shore of the Aegean Sea, 
while E pi damnum is on the coast o? the Adriatic, the account 
given ,by Aegeon would require cither that the^ mast had 
drifted quite round the southern coast of Grefece (an improbable 
supposition) or that the Greek ^hips were as a matter of fact 
making for the port of Durrazo and came upon the mast on 
tfteir w ay thither,] 

96. JS re they came— ere they succeeded in reaching our 
mast and picking us up. 
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97 * %he sequel —* the eiid of the story. * 

<77- Gather the sequel before In bther ' words, ’ the end 

was as unfortunate as the beginning’ had been* (You can 
judge of the end of the story from the character' of- Us begin- 
ning'.) * 

98. Forward— go on with the story* - * 

98. Break off $0— i.c. break off in the middle. 

99. We may pit" .pardon thee— Our hearts are full 

of pity for you though the law forbids us to pardon your 
offence. (We may not pardon you, for the law forbids us 
to do that ; but our hearts are overflowing with sympathy foi 
you*) . ' 

100- Had the god s done so — Take it in closfe connection 
with the last line.— The duke says — ‘we pify you for your misfor- 
tune" ; and Aegeon promptly replies— ‘If . the gods had been 
equally pitiful, I should have had no occasion to-day to blame 
them for, their cruelty/ 

1 og-oi. Had the gods to us— Expl. If the gods had 

been as pitiful as you say that you are, then there would have 
[been no reason fo^me to blame them for their cruelty to*day. 

101. Worthily— justly, deservedly, with cause. , 

102, Ere the ships leagues — when the ships were still 

at a distance of ten leagues from us. 

105. Our helpful ship— meaning the mast which had ser- 
ved them like a ship, ^ 

104-05. Which being midst— and the mast being violently 

dashed against this rock split and broke up in two halves. 

106. In this unjust divorce of by thus harshly dividing 
one half of the family from the other. 

106-08. In this unjust divorce sorrow for— 1 Eaph Forr 

tu»e, while thus harshly dividing me from my wife, left both of 
us inthe same condition^.*, left each x)f ns with one object for 
whom to mourn and one 'in whom to take delight. , * 

1 08. What to delight in— viz. the one child that was spared 
to each of us. 4 

108. What to sorrow for—v is. the one child that was lost 
to each of us. 
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109. Her patt—v\z the half of the mast to which my wife 
and one Of the twin? wdre fastened. # 

109-10. Seeming as burdened w*igjt — E xp l» The burden 

of my wife’s misery was as great as mine ; but her. physical 
weight was less, and therefoie, her put of the mast, as 
Lurdened with lesser weight, was carried more swiftly before 
the’eurrent of the sea. 

no Nt with leaser woe—* because the burden of her grief 
was as heavy as his own. 

j 15, Knowmg.^save— i.e, happening to recognise me. 

1 1 6. Gave healthful welcome — welcomed us heartily, f Per- 
haps ‘healthful his leferenco alsp to the fact that they were the 
means of saving his life.) , 

116. Shipwrecked — same woid is •‘ship -writhed* 

1 17. Reft — deprived. # 

1 17. The fishers — viz. the fishermen of Coiinth refetred to 
in 1. 1 13. 

Would havt reft prey— would have rescued my wife also 

♦rom the vessel 111 which she had been taken up. 

1 1 8. Thtir baik — jiz th<; ship in which I was rescued. 

1 ti ) Thetefoie homin' v d * — Being slow of speed, they give 
up the idea of pursuing the Corinthian ship and turned instcid 
in the direction of home. ' 

1 20. Hev'i you heard bliso — you have heard how I was 

deprived of happiness. • 

x zi - j 22 . By misfortune* mishaps — Expl- wa ^ sheer 

misfortune that has lengthened out my life in order that I may 
have the sad fate of personally reciting the story of my heavy 
’ll luck. (Long life may be a blessing ; but to me it a curse 
seeing that I have b n en reserved for the unhappy fate of reciting 
the story of my sad misfortunes.) 

1*3. Them thou sorrowest for— mu. your lost wife and 

child. • 

1*4. Dilate at fM— narrate with every detail. 

* 1 24- *5. To dilute at full till now — to give the full story 

Qt your subsequent happenings. 

126. youftgfsfboy — *See on h 80* 
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126. My eldest care-- -'eldest' because first and only object 
of cave. (The son left to me was the youngest boy • bat he 
was my eldest because first object of care.) 

127-28. Became irnfui uhve brother — became anxious to 

ascertain the fate of his brother. 

128. Importuned — entreated, besought. 

129. Hh attendant — viz. the younger of the servant twins 
who was specially attached to him. 

129. So his cause wat like — because the servant was in' a 
similar plight with himself. (The servant had lost his brothei 
just as my son had lost his.) 

132-33. Whom ivhilst [loved— N. B. The meaning is 

plain though the construction has bpcn rendered obscure by 
the two ‘whoms.* ‘In my* anxious desire to see the child I had 
lost, I hazarded the loss of the child whom I possessed and 
loved.' * 

132. Of a love— i.e. from natural affection of the heart. 

132. Whom whilst. .Jo see— whom, from natural affection, 
I was anxious to see, viz. the child that I had lost. 

*33- TR* Iosu..*..[ loved— i.e. the loss of the child whom 
I loved and possessed. t 

133. Hazarded tmm loved — I incurred the risk of losing the 
child whom I possessed, viz., by sending him out in search or 
his long-lost brother. 

134. Furthest Greece — Magna Gracia ; referring to the 
wide territory over which th? Greek people had settled in 
course of time and which, besides the mainland of Greece, in- 
cluded the isles of the Aegean sea, the sea board of Asia Minor, 
the southern portion of Italy and the isfmd of Sicily. 

134. Five summers Greece— In speaking of furthest 

Greece here .ASgeon seems to be thinking of the Greek settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. 

136. Coasting homeward —voyaging along the coast of ‘Asia- 
Minor on my way back to Syracuse. 

135. Roaming Asia —ranging all over Asia Minor from 

end to end. 

137—38. Hopeless to find .. harbours men— I ' had lost 

all hope of seeing my phlldren, ani yet -was unwilling to leavj 
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unsought one single place where men might dwell. (The idea 
is this : I had hardly any hope of finding my children in 
coming to Ephesus : yet I was unwilling to leave one single 
place unsought). t ' • 

140. Happy were.„***death—\ should be quite gftd to 
meet death. 

‘141. Couhl all live -* if I ha *1 the le*st assunnee that 

my children were alive. 

142. Have mark'd— w* m have singled out. 

143. To toar mishap— in or ter to inflict upon him the 

extremest degree of misfortune. 

145. Against my crow* .dignity— h\\ these phrases to* 

gether simply mean— ‘agaipst my position as the prince of this 
country anS the projector of its laws* 


145. My crown — my position as king. 

145. My oath — the oath 1 took at the time of my corona- 
tion, vis* to protect the laws and customs of the country. 

146. Would they — even if they wish. 

146. Mav not disannul — may not cancel ; may not dis- 
avow. (The idea is— Princes may not go against the laws ot 
their country.cven when they wish to do so ; and it is for this 
that 1 am unable to plead fof your lift.) 

147. My soul* for thee— Personally I should be greatly 

inclined to plead for your life. f , . c f 

147. As advocate for thee—\s advocUc on behalf of your 
safety. 

148. Adjudged death—' sentenced to suffer the penalty 

of death. 

150. But to our 4ffspahtgrment—ex cept to the discredit 

of our position. , „ 

140-SO. Passed sentence disparagement— To cancel a 

sentence that has been already inflicted would throw discredi 


U * > °i5 1*. 0 * Favour tkee. . . / shall show you as much favour 

as ^posRible.^ /jVwV ,day—l will grant you one day’s 

fe8 * , st' l*y aU f riendt ie - for the money that is 

quired in order to«ransofi your life. 
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153 * To seek thy life tie, — NB. The line is certainly 
corrupt ; but the present version seems to, be the best available 
though it involves a viol cut change of reading from the ftest 
folio. In the folio , the reading is, 4 to seek thy help by bene*- 
ficial help', which is practically meaningless. Some editors 
have changed the first help into /»<*//, which though yielding a 
fair meaning, does not seem quite suitable. 

*55« If no — if you do not succeed in getting this amount. 

1 59. Hopeless and helpless — I am hopeless and helpless of 
receiving any help. 

160. But to procrastinate etc . — And the only result of 
this lespite will be to lengthen out my life by a few miserable 
hours. 


Scene 2. 

[Here we have the beginning of the errors. Antipholu* S — while pro- 
menading the marr— is mistaken for Aniipholuu E. by the servant of the 
latter.] 

N.B. It will be remembered that in the Folio the play 
divided into acts but not into scenes ; and the division into 
scenes, and the naming thereof, was the work of subsequent 
editors. , . 

1. Therefore— Evidently the merchant has been telling 
Antipholus about the strict laws of the city against the landing 
of Syracusans. 

Therefore— i.e. if you want to save your life and escape the 
ngour of the law. 

Give out— let it be known. 

2. Lest* that... confiscate — for otherwise your goods will be 
forfeited. 

4. Is apprehended^J.e. has been arrested, 

5, To buy out his life—Ko save his life by the payment of 
ransom. 

7. The weary $\in — Another , instance 9! traP s fe fre ^ C P* 
thet ; it is not the sun that is weary but the unhappy prisoner, 
who will havejto lose hi^ life a,t set of sun. 

8. . That I had to keep— which you l£pt in deposit with me. 
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‘ 9. Where we host — where weare putting up, 

11. Within this % kour ^.—referring to the Elizabethan 
practice of dining at midday. 

fa. View the manners of the towh— walk about observing 
the manners of the people. « • 

13. Peruse the traders*— i.e. observe thpir customs and 
manners. 

15- Stifsoxe, tired. 

17. Would take you at your word—ue., would take the last 

remark literally and get away for good. (Dromio’s full mean, 
ing can be thus brought out : “You entrust me with a large* 
sum of money and ask me to get away. Well, many servants} 
in my position would take your words literally and get awayj 
for good and all.”) * 

18. Having so gqpd a mean — i.e., having such a goodly sum 
at his disposal. (‘Mean’ is the same as 'means.’) 

19. A trusty villain — referring to the servant who is now 
making off in the direction of the inn. 

20. Dull with care and melancholy — oppressed and dispiri- 
ted with care. 

21. Lightens my humour— cheers up and comforts my 

spirit. * » 

24. Invited. ..merchants — i.e. invited by certain merchants 
to meet them. 

25. Of v)hom^n..J>enefit—mA I hope to make somfe money 
out of these people. 1 

26. Crave your pardon— beg that you will excuse me for 
not complying wit^ your request. 

27. Upon the marl-LhA has been pointed out in the Intro* 
duction, this frequent * mention of ‘Mart* in the play was 
perhaps suggested by Sir Thomas Gresham's Royal Exchange 
which had been opened in 1571. 

(‘Mart* would mean the resort of the common meeting 
place of merchants.) 

28* Consort you— i.e., keep company with you. 

29. Calls* me ftom you— takes me away fromjou. 

2 30. I mV g<* tost myself— \.e. mix myself up among the 
crowds of the street. 
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32. I commend you content —* an ordinary expression of 

courteous greeting. I*it. it wofild mean - 'I commend you to 
the happy company of your own thoughts/' And it is to this 
literal meaning of the expression that Antipholus refers in his 
subsequent, speech. 

3 3-34. He tkp;t commends . . . I cannot get— Bxpl. This man 
commends me to the company of my own happy thoughts. 
But, as a matter of fact, my thoughts are far from being happy 
and therefore he commends me to the possession of something 
which I have not got. 

35. To the world— in my attitude and relation to the 
world. 

35, lam like a drop of water — Of course, the simile is 
intended to mark the hopelessness of the quest. Just as it is 
impossible for one drop of water to hnd opt another drop in 
the vast and heaving bosom of the sea, so ir* the vast, crowded 
sea of the world it is apparently impossible for Antipholus to 
find out his brother. 

37.38. Falling himself — ExpL The drop, unable to 

find its fellow drop, loses itself in the vast fields of the ocean, 
with its enquiry still unsatisfied ; and so it 19 with myself. I 
have failed to find out my brother ; my quest is still unsatisfied 
and in the meantime I lose myself in the thronged and crowd- 
ed streets of this city. * 

41. My true date — the very date and year of my birth. 

41, The almanack of my true date—le, who is an exact 
r emembrancer of my age. (He means that Dromio, having been 
bom in the same year with himrelf. serves to remind him of his 
birth even as an almanack may do.) 

41. Here comes the almanack etc*— N. B. Students will 
notice that the series of errors first begins here —from Dromic 
of Ephesus mistaking the younger Antipholus for his master, 
while Ant. S. also falls into the parallel mistake of taking 
Dro. E. for his own servant. # 

42. Returned so soon — viz. from the inn where Ant. St had 
sent his servant. 

42. Relumed so soon— Of course, Dro. E. does not under- 
stand the expression, for he has returned from nowhere. H<- 
iiycoming straight from his nvstress's hou*e in order to mvhr 

roaster to dinner. 
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44* Th* campon burm etc.— In other words, the dinner is 
overddne and is on the point of being spoilt. 

44 - Capon— % cock fatted for eating. 

44. Falk from the spit—le, is ready* ts> drop off from this 

spit where It is being turned over the fire. * 

44- Sp*t — an iron pin on which meat is skewered for 
roasting. * 

45. The clock hath strucken etc . —In other words, it has strack 

twelve upon the clock : and my tnistress has made it strike 
one upon my cheek. (For a fuller explan itfon of the pun, see 
Appendix to J;hc notes .) f 

46. Mate it one upm my cheek —The idea is this : Though 
it is twelve o’clock by the clock, yet my mistress has advanced 
the hour, viz. by making it strike one upon my cheek. 

47. Hot — angry and irritated. * 

47. Because the meat is cold — i.e., because the dinner is 
yetting spoiled. 

49. Have no stomach — are not hungry, have not got any 
appetite for food. 

5 r. We that know pray— In other words, we who have 

tasted the pan^ of hunger and starvation. 

52. Are penitent for your default— i.e* are made to pay for 
your fault. (The idea is this : you do not care for food as 
you have already broken your fast. Bui we, unfortunate beings, 
are in a different condition : and wc have to suffer for your 
lateness.) 

52. Are penitent for your defaulj*~hwt to pay the penalty 
for your fault. 

53. Stop in your wind— \\zvs done with this long-winded 
story. 

56. Crupper-Jihe strap of leather used for keeping a saddle 
in its place. 

5S. Not in a sportive him out — in no need for jesting^ 

’59. * Dally not— do not trifle with me. 

6 p. Being strangers here — bfeing new-comers m this town. 

61. So great a charge -such a large sum of money. 

*61. , From, thine o;vn custody— apart from your own pet 
sonal care. 
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; 60.61* How dares! thou, custody— How do you venture 

to leave such a large sum in the custody of some body else ? 

6 2. / pray you jest etc ,— Mark how the confusion deepens. 
Apparently, master and man are on teims of jesting with each 
other ; and here the master thinks that the man is jesting 
with him as usual while the man fancies that the master is in 
one of his humorous moods. 

63. In quickly, in post haste. 

64. J shall be port indeed— My mistress will make a post 
of me, ie. will give me a good beating as it f were like some 
wooden post. (Foi a fuller explanation of the pun, sec Appen- 
dix to the Notes.) (In Elizabethan taverns, scores were some- 
times chalked on wooden posts ; and it is to this that ‘post' in 
1, 64 refers.) 

64-65. If I return pate — Expl. If I return without 

you, my mistress will make a very post of me— for she will 
score your fault upon my head. In other words, she will give 
me a good beating upon my head. 

66. Maiv — stomach. 

66. Should be your dock — i.e. should remind vou of your 
hour of dinner. 

67. Without a messenger — i.e., without the need of ,1 mes- 
senger having to be sent to you. 1 

66-67. Methinks memnget -Expl*- My stomach 

serves me as my clock — it always reminds me of the hour oi 
dinner ; and I wish that it were so with you also, for it would 
save us poor servants a lot of trouble. 

68. Out of season — untimely, unsuitable. 

69. A merrier hour— when I am in a better mood for 
jesting. 

72. Have done your foolishness — A truce to your jesting, 
(The usual phrase is — ‘have done with your foolishness.’) 

73. How thou charge— where you have kept the 

money *what arrangement you -have made tor the custody of 
the money. 

74. My charge — my duty. (Notice again the pun upon .the 
word ‘charge/ Ant. S. asks Dromio — ‘how have yon disposed 
of your charge V meaning ‘where have you kept fbe money ?* 
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Dromio puns and replies_Jmy only charge, 1. e., my only duty 
was to bring you home’.) 

75. Phcrnix — viz M *at the sign of the Phoenix. 

79. That merry sconce of yours—* thi\l witty head of thine ; 
thy head which persists in jesting when l am out of humour, 

80. That stands on persists in jesting. 

80. Undisposed— disinclined. 

82. T have some marks etc.— »Expl. I have received some 
marks (i. e., of heating) from you, and some marks also from 
your wife ; but all these marks taken together would not 
amount to the number of one hundred. 

85. If I should pay your worship — N. B. Notice how 
the pun is kept up. 'You ask me Jo repay your marks (money) ; 
but if I were.to repay the marks which I have actually received 
trom you (i. e., the beatings which I hifve received from you, 
would you like that so vciy much ? 

85. Those again — viz., the* marks which I have actually 
received fiom you. 

85. If I should pay . again — in other words it I were to 

pay you in your own coin ; if 1 were to give you blow toi blow. 

91. Flout tne— mock me , scoff at me. 

01. Wilt thou fine — Will you persist in jesting to my 

very face ? 

92. lake you that — i.e., take that as a toward for yodi 
jests. 

93. Hold your hands — stop beating me. 

94. Take my heels — the usual phrase is — ‘take to my heels’ 
— i.e., run away. 

95. Some device or % olher — by ^om: strange nick or 
other. 

96. Is over-raught — has been cheated. 

97. Cozenage— all manner of trickery and deception. 

98. * Nimble jugglers — deft and expert magicians , people 
possessing great sleight of hand*. 

99. Dai k-ii'ot king sout'/ers — "Spii’mcs that delight m 
in# ewl. 
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• 99. Change the mind — viz., by producing all sorts of delu- 
sions. 

100. Soul-killing, witches — It has beep proposed to trans- 
pose the epithets ‘dark-working’ and ‘soul-killing.’ But Shakes- 
peare is evidently using conventional expressions, and hence 
there is hardly any necessity for the change. 

100. Defotm the body— twist and distort the body. 

1 0 1 . Mountebanks— quacks. 

toi. Prating mountebanks — quacks talking glibly about 
the nostrums which they have for sale. 

102. Liberties of sin — N. B. This has been explained in 
two different ways : (1) libertiness of sin, i. e., people having a 
charter to commit sin as it were ; licensed offenders ; (2) 
shameful liberties, i. e. f licentious actions. 

103- If it prove $0— —if this happens to be actually the case, 
1. e., if the town is really full of such trickery and deception 

ACT II. 

SCENE 1. 

[A scono which gives us nn insight into the jealous character of Adriana, 
wife of Antipliolus E. and 'thus prepares the ground for v aome of the 
iubsequeut developments of the story ] * 

2. That in such haste — ‘That’ iefers to the slave in the 
previous line. 

2. That master — the servant whom I sent in such a 

huiry to find out his master. 

5. Somewhere gone— i. e., has gone to the house of some 
merchant in order to have dinner. 

6. Never fret -don't vex 3'oursclf unnecessarily. 

7. Master of his liberty— i. e., is or ought to be the Ulster 
of his own actions. 

8. Time is their master — In other words, they are very much 
at the meicy of circumstances. (Being engaged in outdoor 
pursuits, their movements are liable very much to be controlled 
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by circumstances, and so they cannot always regulate their 
hours.) 

7-3. Man is maVtr Notfce the slight quibble 

in ‘master, master.’ ‘Time is the master of man, and man is 
the master of his own liberties/ 

• • 

8. When they see time— according as they find opportunity. 

ft-9. When they see time come— In other' words, their 

coming and going will be regulated according to opportunities. 

to. Why should their liberty— N. B. An interesting dis- 
cussion now ensues — perhaps one of the eailiest recorded in 
English literature — about what may be called the ‘rights of 
woman' question. Adriana who is something of a suffragette 
before her time is angry at the idea that men should have 
more liberty of action than woihen. 

10. Their liberty — their freedom of movement. 

11. Because their business. ..door — The reason seems to be 
curiously inconclusive. T,uc>ana's idea is this : Their occu- 
pation lies out of doois ; consequently they are at the mercy of 
circumstance ; and therefore we ought to allow them a certain 
latitude of action. 

12. When I serve him so — if I take a similar libeity for 
myself. 

12. He takes it ill —he \till be offended if 1 do so. 

13. Know he is the bridle of your will — Luciana, it 

appe.us, is a thorough supporter of the absolute right of the 
male,- Her meaning afftounts to this : ‘He has every right 
to be offended at your assumption of liberty ; and at the same 
time you must tamely submit to jmy liberty that he assumes 
for himself. And why ? because you must know that he is the 
budle of your will— that your will and action must be regulated 
by his wishes. * 

13. Js the bridle of your will — has been placed in a position 
of authority over you. 

14. None but asses - only complete idiots. 

14* Will be bridled so —will consent to be lorded over in 
such a way. 

15. Why , headstrong libeftv — N. B. Thisjmust be taken 
in close connection with the sentence that precedes. Luciana’s 
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meaning may be thus fully expressed : ‘You have said that only 
asses will consent to be bridled or checked in the exercise of 
their will. But those who are headstrong- -those who are too 
tond of indulging their self-will— are sure to be scourge 1 by 
fortune. 

15. Lash'd— N. B. It has been sometimes proposed to 
read ‘leashed 1 (coupled) for ‘lashed or that the reading ‘ashed’ 
be explained as meaning ‘leashed’. But I do not think that 
•either suggestion is happy ; and the most satisfactory sense 
will be obtained by taking ‘lash’d’ in its ordinary sense as 
meaning ‘whipped* ; 'scourged. 

15. Headstrong liberty — liberty that refuses to be controlled, 
that refuses to submit to the bridle, 

16. There is nothing situate" elc.*JK. B. Luciana proceeds 
to develop her meaning still further. She, has said that head- 
strong liberty will be scourged with misfortune ; and now she 
emphasises her meaning by the general proposition that there 
is nothing in the universe but submits to some species of con- 
iml 01 other. 

16. Htaveris eye — meaning the sun. Nothing eve — 

nothing upon which the sun shines, i, e., nothing in this 
universe. 

17. Hath his bound — is checked or limited in some sort 
or other. 

18. The winged fowls -i. e., the feathered creatures ot 
r^c air. 

1 . Are their males' subjects — arc subject to the control 
f the male creatures of their species, 

20. Mm inure divine — N. B, The idea is this * since heists, 
islvs and fowls are all subject to the control of their ovn 
Males, we human females also must be similarly subject lo th* 

■ omrol of men — seeing that then are so superior in sense and 
•ntellect to the males of birds, fishes and beasts. 

2 \ More divine — i. e., more divine than the males o f (»u * f 
VN'hes and fowls. 

2 t . Lords of the wide. . *-men who are master of 
* ir.h and sea both. 

21. Wide world — here referring to the earth as> diflcrenf 1 
:-om the sea 
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22. Indued with— a ndowed with ; furnished with, 

• * 

22. Intellect uiil sense and snub— i, e., understanding and 

moral sense. J * 

23. Of more pre-eminence Jowls— men who are the 

masters of fishes and fowls, and who, in any case, are greater 
than fishes and fowls both intellectually and morally. 

24 Are master Jot ds — must be the masters and lords 
of their females. (Seeing that men are possessed of intellect 
and moral sense and seeing that they exercise dominion 
over birds, fishes and beasts, it is right and proper that 
they should exercise dominion over human females also.— But 
the necessary implication of f this argument is that human 
females al«jO arc on the same level with birds, fishes and beasts.) 

2 5. Let your will accords— Let your will be in harmony 

with tlie will of your husband. * 

26. This servitude — thismtter servility of disposition. 

27. Troubles of the marriage bed — the inevitable misery of 
the married condition. 

28. Vou would bear some sway— This is in the nature of 
an interrogatory. Adriana says— ‘When you marry, you would 
surely wish |o exercise some control over your husband.* 

28. Bear some sway—eAercise some control, viz., t in the 
management of domestic affairs. 

29 Ere I learn love — Mark how cleverly Luciana parries 
the question. Before I learn to love, i. e., before I accept 
any proposal of marriage— I shall school myself to obedience.* 

30. Start some otherwhere— tyegin to love somebody else ; 
is faithless to you. 

N. B. It has been proposed to read hare for where 
so that the sentence \vould read— ‘If your husband starts 
some other hare/ meaning if your husband discovers some 
other object of love. This by itself would no doubt yield 
a very suitable interpretation ; but then it does noL agree 
with. the sentence that follows. 

31. I would forbear— 1 . e., forbear to heap reproaches 
upon him ; forbear to upbrafd him unnecessarily. 

Till he cohu\. for bear— Expl. If my husband went some- 
where else I should not begin by upbraiding him beforehand ; 
I would first wait for his explanation before taking him to task. 
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32.. Patience unmoved — Notice the sarcastic implication in 
Adriana's speech : From your sentiment you would seem to be 
the very embodiment of patience ; and then she proceeds to 
moralise upon this curious frame of mind. She says that Luciatia 
can afford to be patient, because, as yet, she has no real occasion 
for grievance though she affects to be so unmoved and quiet. 

33. Can be meek — can afford to be meek. 

33. Have no other cause — have no real cause to vex 
themselves. 

34. A wretched soul etc * — Adriana proceeds to develop 

her meaning by giving an illustration — ‘When a person weeps 
from care or grief, we offer him , words of consolation and isk 
him not to shed tears. But we also weep and gritve when 
afflicted with misfortune cfarjelves/ • 

34. Bruised with adven i/y-— crashed under the weight of 
misfortune. 

35. Bid be quiet — ask them not to weep. 

36. Were we burdened... pain-*- when we suffer from a 
similar affliction. 

37. As much complain — we would mourn ard complain 

just like themselves or even more. ‘ 

38. No unkind mate — no cruel husband. 

39. With urging helpless patience — by urging me to be 
meek and patient. 

39. Wouldst relieve me you seek to console me. 

40. To See..*... her eft— to soe yourself forsaken and deserted 
in a similar manner. 

40, Like right bereft— bereft (i. c., deserted) exactly like 

mj\self. " 

41. This fool-begged patience .left — this patience which 

makes you look like a very fool, so that a person would be justi- 
fied in begging yon for a fool from the Court of Wards. N. B. 
Courts of Wards for minor heirs of property were established 
in the reign of Henry VIII ; andjthe refeience here is to the 
custom of ‘begging a person for a fool’ from such a court, viz r 
praying to be entrusted withjthe guardianship of a person on 
the ground that he is a fool and unable to look after his own 
property.— -Perhaps the passage is hopelessly corrupt. But the 
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reading ‘fool-begged’ with the interpretation we have given 
above yields a very satisfactory explanation. 

42. * 7 o try-— viz., to see whether •your phophecies are 
fulfilled, if only as a matter of experiment. 

43. your man— your husband. 

44. Tardy — late. 

44. Is your at hand—lz he anywhere near ? 

45. He is at two hands with me—u e., he has been 

beating me. (For a fuller explanation of the pun, see Appen- 
dix to the Notes.) 

47. Knowest thou his mini — Do you know what he 

*ne ans ? • 

48. He told his mind etc.— N. ft Notice the quibbling 
of which the whole speech is full. Adriana has asked— ‘do 
you know his mind?’ meaning 'has he communicated Ris inten- 
tion to you ?’ To this Dromio answers ‘ yes, he told his 
mind very plainly upon my ears — (i. e., he cuffed me soundly 
to indicate his feeling). But all the same I could not under- 
stand his meaning/ 

49. Beshrew his hand— Curse upon his hand (meaning the 
hand which had given him blows.) [Notice again the quibble 
m hand— meaning (1) ‘hand' in its literal sense; and (2) 
hand-writing. ] 

The whole idea can be thus expressed : “People express 
their meaning by writing with their hand. My master atao 
expressed his meaning with his hhnds, viz., by giving me blows. 
But just as people cannot gather the meaning when the 
hand-writing is bad, so— curse upon his hand !— I could not 
understand what my maker meant.” 

50. Doubtfully—* vaguely, obscurely. 

50. Spake he so doubtfully— Vi. B. Notice the quibble 

upon Moubtfully’ any ‘plainly' ; also upon ‘feel\ Luciana says 

“tiid he speak so vaguely that you could not feel (guess at) 

his meaning ?*' Dromio answers, ‘‘Nay, he beat me so plainly 
that I felt his meaning well enough but could not understand it. 

- 50. Feel his meaning— l e., form a guess at his 

meaning. 
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51-53. Plainly doubtfully— i. e., plainly for the sense 

but doubtfully as to foe understanding. (His blows were sU- 
sound that they were plain enough to feel but difficult to 
understand.) 

52; JTOAtfL-also, at the same time. 

55. He hath great care to please his wife— He finds it a 
great trouble to do what his wife requires. 

56. Horn-mad meaning stark, staring mad. But the 

phrase is also applied to cuckolds, and Adriana understands 
the word in that sense. 

58. Cuckold — i. e. f a man whose wife is faithless to him. 

59. Stark mad — mad outright. 

64. Hang up thy mistress — We would now say— -‘hang thy 
mistress/ 

69. Quoth who— Who was it that said so ? (Luciana can 
hardly bring herself to believe that Antipholus would be so 
rude ; and hence this question.) 

73. My errand— my message, i. e., the message which he 
ought to have given me. 

Due unto my tongue — which he ought to have entrusted to 
my tongue ; i. e., which he ought to have given irf words so 
that I could deliver it to you with my tongue. 

73. I thank him — Thanks to him 1 , as we may say. 

73. Upon my shoulder j— viz., in the shape of blows upon 
my head. 

70-71. My errand shoulders— Expl. He ought to 

have given his message by word of mouth, so that I could 
have borne it upon my tongue. But, instead of that, t have 
been obliged to bear it upon my shouldors. viz., in the shape 
of blows upon my head. 

76. Be new beaten home— only to get a fresh born of 
beating. 

78. I will break thy pate across— N. B. Again notice khe 
pun which has been fully explained in the paraphase. Adriaha 
simply means— ‘I will break your head/ But Dromio takes it 
literally as meaning ‘break your head so as to make the sign 
of a cross upon it/ 
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79. He will bless that cross etc.—^he idea is this 
“You say that you will Veak my head and thus make a sign of 
the cross 1 upon it. And when your h-u^and find this sign of 
the cross upon my head, he will bless it again, viz., tjy giving 
me a fresh dose of beating.” 

80. Between you — i. e., between your blessing and his. 

80. I shall have a Roly head — ExpL If my head is 
blessed twice, once by you and once by him, it will surely grow 
to he a holy one in consequence. 

82. Round — In the double sense of (1) brusque, curt ; (2) 
spherical, globular. 

82-83. Am 1 so round fhus— Expl* Between you and 

your husband, you seejn to treat me lilgj a football. But am I 
so round (in shape) that you mistake me for a football ? 

[There might be soms excuse for treating me like a football 
if I were as round (brusque ; spherical) as you are. But am I 
so very round then ?] 

85. If I last in this service — if I survive this constant 
kicking about. % 

85. You must case mein leather— You must furnish me 
with a suit of leather just as a football is cased in a wrapper 
of leather, 

86. Lower eth— frowns , appears gloomy. 

84. How impatience., face — What a look of angry im- 
patience sits upon your face I * 

g7, JSfinion — unworthy favourite ; here meaning ‘loose 
woman/ * 

87. His company grace— He will bestow his company 

upon loose and unworthy women. 

88. Starve. .....looks— pine away for want t)f a kind look. 

89. * Homely age— age which has the effect of making 

people homely. • 

89. Took— robbed. 

•90. He hath wasted it— has ravaged my beauty. 

9 1 . Discourse— c® nve rsat i on . 
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92. Sharp — ke$n, witty. 

92. If voluble marr'd— if I have lost the faculty ot 

brisk and animated conversation. 

9*3. 'Unkindness etc . — It is his cruel treatment which has 
pioduced this defect. 

94. Their gay vestments etc . — viz., the gorgeous dresses of 
his merry companions. 

94. Bait— tempt, seduce. 

95. Thai if not my fault— The idea is this : It is not my 
fault that I cannot procure dresses equally gay. (If my dresses 
are not gay as theirs, the fault is not mine but my husband's — 
he is the master of my property and does not give me 
money enough with which to dress myself.) 

95. L master of my state — owns all my property. 

96. Ruins — defects, featured of ugliness. 

96-97. What ruins ,„,..ruin’d — If there is any ruin 
(decay) in me, it is he who is the author of such a ruin. 

97. Ground — cause, occasion. 

98. Defeatures—* ugliness, disfigurement. 

98. Fair in the sense of beauty, fairness. 

98. Decayed fair — my loss of beauty. 

99. Sunny— kind, cheerful. 

100. Tooiunrully deer — one who will not submit to be kept 
within bounds ; a wanton and unruly creature. [Note the 
pun in ‘deer’— •deer and rfw^precious)] 

100. Breaks the pale — overleaps the boundary- wall ; breaks 
away from the confines of .domesticity. 

toi. Feeds from home — i. c., makes himself merry (other- 
where.) In the case of a deer, it would mean ‘feeds— grazes 
in some other pasture apart from home/) In the case of the 
husband, it would mean, 'takes his pleasure with other women/ 

100-01 Too unruly deer. home — JBxpl. He is very dear 

—•-very precious to me ; but thrfn he is an unruly deer, and so 
he breaks away from home and makes himself merry elsewhere, 

ior. T am but his stale I am used as a mask —a stalking 

horse under cover of which he pursues his licentious amours. 
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iot. Stale — N. B. • In Elizabethan English, this word is 
us»ed in many different senses — (i) a decoy or bait with which 
to tempt the buds for fowling; (2) a stalking horse, a pretence ; 
(3) a laughing slock ; (4) a prostitute ; and (5) the wrint of 
horses — Here it seems possible that the second and third 
senses have been rolled into one. 

102. Self-harming jealousy — injurious to one's own self. 

102. Self-harming jealousy — so called because the jealous 
person, by distressing and vexing his own spirit, injures himself 
more than anybody else, 

103. Unfeeling fools— people incapable of feeling their 

loss, like >ourjelf, § 

103. Can dispense— can afford to put up with these 

wrongs. 

ic4. Doth homage— pays his tribute of love and respect. 

104. I know otherwhere — I know that he loves people 

other than myself. 

105. Lets— flinders, prevents. 

107. Wonld that alone * etc . — N. B. Another corrupt 
■u^ntence of which the right reading cannot be restored. But the 
meaning may be thus given : He promised to give me chain ; 
out I- should be quite willing that he would keep back this 
ehrfin ’if only he kept fair faith with my marriage-bed.’ In other 
words, if he wefc true to me I wpuld not mind loss of the 
(bain. 

107. Would that alone detain — I wish that he would 

iceep back this chain. So—' ^piovided that. 

108. Keep fair quarter— i. e., keep terms ; keep faith. 

109. Pest enamelled — i. e., polished and refined to the 
highest degree. 

tio. Lose his beauty— viz.., when the enamel wears off. 
{His — its) 

tio. Bides still — retains its value. 

in. Often touching — constant handling, 
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iu-12. Will mar gold — will wear away even the value of 

gold. 

112. Hath a naf/ie — has once succeeded in establishing a 
reputation for himself. 

1 13. By falsehood shame — will not wholly lose that 

reputation however false or corrupt he might subsequently be- 
come. 

109. I see the jnvel best enamelled etc.’— N. B. The points 
of the comparison can be thus given in parallel columns : 

1* The beat enamelled jewel will 1. The man of the beat and highest 
lose Its beauty. character may In courne at time 

s> lose that character. 

2* But though constant handling 

may tarnish the quality of 2. But though his character may be 
gold, yet the gold remains tarnished in course of time, yet. 

gold, i.e. does not altogether when he has established a solid 

lose its value reputation, that reputation doe* 

not altogether wear away. 

1 1 4. Since that my beauty etc.— N. B- She now applies 
her former generalisation in her own case : her meaning may 
be thus fully expressed : Since my husband has already esta- 
blished a high reputation, that reputation will not altogether 
wear away even if his character may have become tarnished 
now. On the other hand, while he cannot lose his reputation. 
I am losing my beauty every day. Thus, since the match, be- 
tween us is unequal— since Jie will never lose his reputation 
while I am daily losing my beauty— my onlv resource is to 
weep and die. 

1 14. Cannot please his eye— fails to be acceptable to 
him. 

115. I will weep away— I will weep away and thus lose 

even the little beauty that has been left to me. 

116. Fond fool s — foolish creatures 

1 16. Mad jealousy— vain, causeless jealousy. 

1 16. Serve mad jealousy — minister to the cause of jealousy. 
viz., by vexing themselves Unnecessarily. ' 
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Scene II, 

[There are two elements In this scene. 

Iu the first place, we have some excellent fooling between master 
d man — between Antipholua S. aiul Dromio S t 

Tn the second place, wo have further stage in the development 
of the errors — Antipholus S. being now mistaken il>r Aiti- 
pholus E. by the wife and sister-in-law of the latter.] 

i. • Is laid up-~ has been deposited in safety. 

Z. Heedful— careful, prudent. 

3. Is wander *d forth — has gone out. 

3. In care to seek me out— trying to find me out. 

4. By computation — by his own reckoning ; according to 
,s own sense of direction. 

4. Mine hnt's report — the inn-keeper’s direction. 

5. I could not speak'witk Dromio — I fiad no proper speech 
.ith him. 

5-6. I could not speak with Dromio mart — His idea is 

«at he saw Dromio but had no proper speech with him as he 
ove the latter away in his impatience. But as a matter of 
ct. he had neither seen nor talked with Dromio in the inter- 
1] ; and it was Dromio E.. his brother's servant, whom he had 
ct and with whom he says that,he had 110 piopei speech. 

7. Merrv'humour — jesting mood. 

M. Strokes — blows. 

3. .-Jr vou love again — Expl. Presume to jest with 

again if only you want to have more blows. 

9. You know no Centaur— That was the humour of your 
st when you met me last f 

10. Four mistress \d inner — that was the burden of 

»ur merriment. 

13. IVhat answer, Sir— Or course Dro. S. is quite taken 
foi he had never had any such conversation with his 
Alter. ■- 

17. Ti)t didst..*. ..receipt— you even denied having re- 
x ued anv gold from me. 

1 d For which displeased — I hope you understood that 

hi hil annoyed me thoroughly. 
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In ntey vein — in this jesting, gamesome mood. 

23 . Dost thou jeer.. .Ueth— Do you still persist in mocking 
me ? 

22. Flout me m tju teeth — mock me in my very face. 

S3. , lake thou that ttfr,— meaning ‘take this blow/ 

24. Four jest is earnest— A pun upon the double sense of 
the word earnest f meaning (1) serious; as well as u) earnest- 
money, something paid in advance as part-payment for a thing. 

25. Upon what bargain etc,— N- B- Dromio first says— 
‘your jest is turning into earnest’ ; and then, quibbling upon 
the word earnest , he says — ‘why do you pay this earnest to me > 
—Why do you make this advance-payment to me— what 
bargain do you expect in return ? 

25. Do you give it me — it, viz., this earnest (meaning 
earnest money. ) 

25. Upon what bargain — on what condition; In expecta- 
tion of what return. 

27. Fool— licensed jester. 

28. Four sauciness — your impertinence, meaning your- 
self— impertinent as you are. 

29. Make a common hows — You will intrude upon me 

even in my hours of preoccupation, just as people may intiude 
upon the village-common. ( Commons were the waste tracts ot 
land found in every English village and which were used as the 
common property of the villagers.) 

30. When the sun shines— In his own case it would mean, 
when my mood is genial , and sportive ; when I am in good 
humour/ 

30. Foolish g?iats— mataphorically applying to such 
foolish persons as Dromio. 

30-31. When the sun shines benms— N- B- The idea is 

this : Let gnats come out when the sun shines, but let them 
back to their crannies when it is dark. Similarly, fools like you 
may make sport when my humour is genial, but let them re- 
main at a distance when my mood is serious. 

30. Gnats— meaning small insects like gnats. 
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31. Grannie*— holes and crevices, 

32. Know my aspect — consult my mood of mind, "Aspect* 
is an astrological term applied to the beneficent or malignant 
influence of planets, 

33. Fashion.. .looks— adjust your behaviour in harmony 
with my expression. In other words, behave as you .find me 
inclined to behave. 

3*. T will beat..,.. sconce— l will drive this lesson into your 
head by beating. (The idea is this : Either learn to behave 
voluntarily yourself, or I shall beat this lesson home into your 
head.) 

34. Sconce — Note how Dro. S. will presently play upon 
the double sense of the word 'sconce*. (Of course Ant. S. 
used it m the sense of head ; but Dro. S. takes it also in its 
literal sense as meaning a small nlund-shaped fort.) 

35. Sconce call ycj* it— Dro. S’s meaning may be thus 
; A piessed ; 'You call my head a sconce ! Ah, and that explains 
is to why you start hammering against iL ! But I should be 
-cry glad it you take my head not as a sconce but as a simple 
head and thus leave off battering at it/ (Perhaps it is paying 
me a compliment to take my head as a sconce ; but I shall 
gladly do without this compliment if only you leave off batter- 
tug my head.) 

37. / must get a sconce etc. —Note how Dromio staits a 

second pun upon another sense of sconce , taking it as meaning 
a helnvt. 

36- 37. As you use these sconce— Expl You have taken 

my nead for a sconce (fort) and therefore have started batter- 
ing against it. But if you persist in, these blows long, I shall 
teally have to procure a sconce (helmet) for my head. 

37. Insconce fortify my head, i. e., by placing in a 
sconce or helmet. 

3 7- 38. Else 1 shall shoulders — If I do not take this pro- 

tection — if I do not case my head in a helmet, I shall soon 
\nve to seaich for my wit m my shoulders, N. B* The idea 
& this : Generally speaking, a man’s wit or intellect is to be 
found iu his head. But if you gc- on with these blows of yours, 
my head will soon be blown off: and then my head being 
absent I shall have to search for my wit in my shoulders. 
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4,1. Nothing .beaten— I know of no cause for this beat- 

ing— only I know the fact that I am beaten. 

43. And wherefore— Ol course, there is no difference in 
meaning between ‘why’ and 'wherefore 1 ; and Dromio is only 
playing, upon the common proverb that 'every why has its where- 
fore The proverb means, 4 if there is any, why there must be 
some whertforo' ; and so Dromio says, "you must not only 
give the why but also the wherefore of this beating/' 

45. Flouting me— scoffing at me. 

46. Urging it the second time—). e. f repeating your offence. 

47. Out of season— inopportune. 

48. In the why. ..reason— Dromio means that there is no 
reart reason m the doable reason of his master. 

51. This something — meaning this beating. 

51. For nothing— for doing no offence. 

51. For this something nothing — This beating is some- 
thing, and you have given it to me for nothing — for no cause 
whatever ; and therefore I must thank you for your kindness 
m giving me something in return for nothing. (Of course, 
this is ironical ; and Antipholus' speech in reply is equally 
'rontcal.) 

53. Make you amends— give you compensation. 

53. Make you amends something— Exp l. You com- 
plain that I have given you something for nothing. Well, that 
is a fault which is easily mended ; and I shall give you nothing 
wnen you happen to do something for me, 

55. The meat wants. .....have— The meat has not got what 

I have, viz,, a basting, and therefore is not quite fit to be oaten 
even now. [The reference is to the double sense of baiting 
uhich means, (1) beating and (2) a process in the preparation 

meat.] 

56. In good time — at the due season. [What he means is 
this : "You say that the meat has not got what you have' ; well 
th'tre is a time for all things and the meat also will geL it in 
uood time.” — Perhaps he does not quite understand what 
Dromio is driving at ; but he wants to keep np'his end of the 
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l>un ; and so he says— -'if the meat has not got it, it will get it 
In good time. But by the way, what is this precious thing ?*. 

58. ’ J'wtll be dry — If the meat is not well basted, then it 

will be dry meat. ’ * 

. • 

59. I pray van eat none of //—alluding to the common 
superstition that the eating of dry meat was supposed to make 
people choleric. 

61. Purchase me— procure foi me. 

61. Dry basting — Lit, dry beating ; beating unaccom- 
panied by bloodshed. 

61-62. Lest it make. ..basting— The point of Dromio's jest 
mv be thus brought out : 'If ypu eat diy meat, it will make 
/ou choleric, and thus procure for me another bout ot dry 
basting.' « • 

63*64. There's a time for all things — N.B. Antipholuss 
iirst boul of jesting — viz., basing, dry basting etc. has been 
Jimshed ; and now a second chapter is going to be opened 
about hair, wit, baldness etc. 

63-64. There's a time, for all things — Ant. S. quotes this 
proverb sententiously, but Dro. S. is prompt with a jesting 
teply. * # » 

65-60. Befote holetic — d you had been in youi usual 

^ood humour ; if you had not been so angiy as now, 

05. f durst Jthat — Expl. You say that theic is a time 

.or all things ; but if you had been in a jesimg mood, 1 would 
lave denied your, proposition. 

67. By what rule — meaning ‘u{xm wb it ground ? 

68-69, As plain as the plain hald etc . — Note the jest in the 
ioubie sense of plain y meaning (1; clear, maniiest ; (2) smooth. 

t)8. Plain bald pate etc. — lelernng to the lact that, Tune 
a as conventionally represented as an old man with a bald head 
saving lust one tuft ot hair in front— whence the proverb ‘to 
-atch time by the forelock.’ 

71-72. There's no time native -Here is how Dromo 

makes good his point — You »say that ihcie is a time for all 
things : but there is no time foi at least one thing, viz, for a 
halt! man to giow hair again/ The idea is this * — Everything 
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else can be done in time but a bald man cannot rccvover hit, 
hair however much he may try, 

73 * By fi ne ar *d recovery Of course there is a manifest 

quibble in the phrase.— -'You say that a bald man cannot 
recover his hair, but can't he do so by process of fine and 
recovery T 

73. Fine and recovery— referring to a legal process of con- 
siderably intricacy. N. B. Formerly it was very difficult to effect 
any sale or conveyance of land in England ; but the matter 
could be arranged by a legal fiction. Thus if ‘A’ wanted to 
sell land to ‘B/ the process would be something like this 

*B' would appear in a Court of Law and claim the land a> 
belonging to himself. Then ‘A* also would appear and 
acknowledge B's claim, pay him a fine for compensation 
and pretend to hold the land as H’s lessee ; and the transfer 
of ownership from *A to *B' would be completed by this ficti- 
tious and round-about pioeess which was known as the process 
of 'fine and recovery/ 

74. 75 ? pay a fine for a pet twig— Mark how the jest is kept 
up. Dromio says : “Just as land can be conveyed by the pro- 
cess of fine and recovery, so a man can grow his hair also In 
the process of fine and recovery ; and this »s how it will be 
done. He will buy a wi,; (thus paying a fine, a 5 it weie) and 
then recover his head with thisTwig (which of couise is some 
body elsc’s lost hail.) 

76 . Why ts time such a niggard etc. Another jest is now 

started which is finally closed at 105. 

76. Such a niggutfi of hair — so sparing in the mattei ot 
hail. 

77. Excrement — lit. something that goes out from one 

77. So plentiful an excrement— so abundantly to be found 
in the world. 

78. Because it is a blessing etc.— N. B. Ant. S. has asked 

— ‘seeing that hair is such a plentiful commodity in the world, 
why is it that Time should be niggardly in the maUcr of pos* 
sessing hair himself v Dro, S. answers — Evidently hair is a 
blessing which time reserves specially tor beasts ; and so Ur 
as men are concerned, though he gives them Utile of hair if lie 
makes up the deficiency by giving them plenty of wit. • 
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78. Bestows on beasts-— reserves specially for beasts. 

81. Why but there «... hair — If Time has stinted men m 
the matter of hair he'has given them plenty of wit, (Through, 
out this passage there is reference to .the common proverbial 
opposition between hair and wit. The idea seems to have been 
‘the more hair and the less wit.) • • 

81. There's many a man etc . — You say that time lias 
stinted men in the matter of hair and has therefore endowed 
them with plenty of wit, but I find there aie. many men who 
hate more hair than wit. 

S ^ Not a man of those — i. e. not one of these hairy people 

83-84. Hath the wit hair — has sufficient knowledge to 

lose hn> hair as he grows old. Dromio’s meaning can be thus 
tullv cxpiessed : ‘I had said tldit men have compazativcly less 
h,u p than beasts because they have m<jre wit. You point on* 
in replv that many people have more hiii than wit. But int 
rejoinder is that oven those hairy people have wit enough 
to lose their hair in course of time.' Of course Dmmio refer* 
to the f.ict that men generally grow bald as they grow old. 

83-S4. Xni a man. m Jris hat/ — Even these hairy people aie 
intelligent enough to !o->e their hair when they grow old. 

85 -.°6, r lhou didst tone hide wit — \nt. S. triumphantly 

point to an app.ii cut contradiction in Dromio’s speech. ‘‘You 
nosv sav that h.iirv people have wit enough to lose their hail 
but on.y a hLtle while befoie you weie suggesting that hmn 
people arc fools.’ 1 

8^. Plain dealt* s — foolish, simple people. 

07. The plaint? dealt / etc. — Diomio is again 'iuinbli'ig 
uoon ui*' double sense ot, plain— vu , simple and smooth, 

87 T he plainer dcMer ..Josl-^li they arc plain people 
that oul- > nds cates that they have lost ihoir hair, too soon.’ 
Of course the reference is to the plainness and smoothness 
head p’oduced when hair I** lost: 

■SjJbS. lie krtelh it poht v- There is a reason lor \ ins 

loss ot hair. , 

87. lb losHh it--he y i.e. the plain dealer, the man who 
ha 5 lost his hair. 
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88. In a kind of policy— upon a sort of plan. 

91. Nav not soun<jl—H. B. Antipholus’s idea can be thus 
given > you say that ycfur reasons are sound ; but there can't be 
any sonnd reason about such an unsound business as the fall- 
ing off of hair. (Wo ard now upon the matter of losing hair ; 
and this is tuch an unsound, rotten business that there is no 
question of any sound reason about it.) 

9 2. Sure ones If you won't allow me to have the sound 

reason, well, 1 shall speak of sure reasons. 

93. Not sure— But here also Antipholus has an objection. 

— Just as there can't be any sound reason about such an un- 
sound business as the falling oil of hair, so there can’t be any 
\ure reason about a thing which is so essentially false. — (Of 
course theie is a reference to ihe Uct that when hair is tallen 
off it has to be replaced by false hair.) 

94. Certain ones — N. B- Dromio has at last hit upon the 
right word. His reason cannot be sound because baldness is 
essentially unsound , his reason cannot be sure because bald, 
ness leads on to the wearing ot false hair ; but there are no 
-'uch objections to certain reasons. 

97. Hiring — hair-dressing. 

99-rco. You would all this time all things— you 

.ntioduce all this rigmarole to prove your original proposition, 
vU,, that there is no time for all things. 

lot. And did — 1. 0. I have succeeded in proving the pro- 
position. 

103. Your reason voas not substantial etc— Now have proved 
inac bald men do not leeovei their hair, but you have not 
proved as to why the)' cannot lecover their hair. 

105. Mend it — make up the deficiency, supply the gap 111 
my reasoning. 

105. Time himself is bald *elc> — Drotmo's anssver can be 
thus given : “Bald men cannot recover then haii because time 
itself is bald and wants to have a lot of bald followers/’ 

107. It aid conclusion — a lame conclusion. 

xob. Wafts us yonder — beckons to us from over there. 

179. Look Grange — look as if you do not know me 
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no. Hath .aspects— is in the enjoyment of your favour 

112. Z7nurged— without any pressure or entreaty on my 

part. * ■ • 

1 1 3. Were music ear— sounded sweetly in yopr ears 

ri6. Sweet savour'd — of good relish. 

ii8» How comes ?7_How does it happen > 

rig. Estranged from thyself— z. stranger .even to your own 
self. We might expect Adriana to say * ‘estranged from me." 
But evidently she makes her point thus • "you and T being 
husband and wife form one undivided whole ; and therefore, 
to be a stranger to me is the same thing as to be a strange: 
to yourself." ‘In being false to ipe, you are false to your own 
true self/ # 

121. Zncorporafe^gromng into out substance so to say; 
forming one undivided and indivisible whole. 

122. Am better better pat t — 'am .something better even 

than being your better half/ Wives are spoken of as the 
better part of their husband ; but as a matter ot fact, they are 
more even than their better half. 

123. Do not from me — do not make any wilful breach 

between yourself and me. 

124-128. As ea\y mayest.xme too — N-B. Adriana's idea can 
be thus given. Having once united yourself with me in marriage 
vou will find it impossible, even if you wish to do so, to 
separate yourself wholly from me— Adriana illustrates his 
meaning by an image. "If you \c\ fall a drop of water into the 
sea, you cannot take away that drop again as it originally was : 
similarly having united youisclf with me, you cannot make a 
clean cleavage between yourself and me/' 

124. Fall — let fail. 

125. The breaking gulf— the sea that breaks against the 
shore, 

1 2b. ( 7nmingfed—\n its pure original form. 

I2g, Touch thee to the quick — wound you in the tendered 
spot of your being. 

131. Consecrate to thee— dedicated to yourself. 

132. By ruffian lust...contaminate — should have received 
thfe stain of licentiousness ; should have caught the contagion 
of fust. 
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132 . Ruffian lust— so called because it deflowers the chas- 
tity of mortals. * n 

133. Spit at me r/c,— -i. e. hold me in contumely. 

T34. flurl .face— i. e. repudiate your marriage. 

t 35- Stained— disgraced. 

135. Mv harlot brow— my treacherous face. 

1 3 (u Cut the wedding ring—*** not deserving to be worn 
by me. 

137 . Deep-divorcing vow— a vow of fatal separation. 

138. Thou canst— that thou art quite capable of behaving 

like this. , 

138. Therefore see thou do it — Expl. I know you are 
capable of behaving wfth extreme violence if you suspect 
that I am growing unfaithful to you ; and therefore you must 
now make ready to behave with 'such violence towards me. 
(Adriana suggests that she will prove false to him ; and her 
jeason is that a stain of licentiousness has been communicated 
to her by contact with her adulterate husband. 

139. Adulter ait blot — a stain of licentiousness. 

140. My blood. .Just — my blofcd has been tainted with the 
infection of Imt. (The idea is this . you are Iincentious ; there 
has been contact between you and me ; and thence 1 have 
been infected by you with the contagion of lust.) Some 
difficulty has been caused about the word ‘grime’ , but to us 
it seems perfectly plain that ‘grime* should be taken in the 
sense of filth, smirch. 

141. Thou play false — you prove unfaithful to the mar. 
riage vow, 

142. I do digest... flesh— 1 derive ttiis poison by commu- 
nication from you. 

T43. Strumpeted— made a strumpet of ; converted into a' 
whore* 

143- Thy contagion — contact with tbv evil and licentious 
body. r 

144. Keep... true bed — keep* terms with your tfue wife ; i.e. 
remain faithful to your marriage vow. 

, 145. Unstained — free from sin. 
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T45. Undishonoured — free from shame. 

144-45. Keep then, !,*/«, lishonoured -Adriana’s idea is that 
there should be mutuality of faith . Ijetween herself and 
hci husband ; ‘If you are faithful to me I also shall be faithful 
10 you and consequently you will live free from disgrafce.' * 

r 4 *>- Plead you to me — are you addressing your remarks 
10 me ? 

14H, A* st/ange.„talk — as much of a stranger to this town 

your speech is strange (unintelligible) to me. Mark the plav 
upon the double sense of si ranger ; (r) strange and (.?) unin- 
telligible. 

149. All my wit — the whole force of my intelligence. 

140. Summed- — scrutinised. * 

149-50. Who evety wop d. . . understand -Expi. Kven if I 
were to bring the whole force of my wit to bear upon your 
•pccih — even then I would fair to understand a single word 
of yours. 

152. Wont used, accustomed. 

157. Buffet thee — gave you blows. 

157. In his blows — while thus beating him. 

T58. Denied., .wife denied that this house was his or that 

1 was his wife. 


roo. Compact — here meaning conversation, intercourse 
i(n> The course compact — the purport oi your conver- 
sation. • % 

r62. Even her very words — via., the message which I now 
hear fiom her. # 

166. Inspiration divination ; intuitive perception. 


167. Your gravity your position and dignity in life. 

168. T<> counterfeit .slave — to keep up this mumm*M^. 

with yqur servant. 

168. Thus grossly in this rude, unmannerly fashion* 


169. Abetting him — aiding* and assisting him. 

169 To thwart me m9mm „rnood—\o cross my wishes , to 
prbvoke and irritate me. 

170 Be it my yrong let it be injury sufficient 101 one. 
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170. Are from me exempt — have separated yourself from me* 

171. Wrong not that wrong i, e. do not double your 

wrong ; do not add insult to injury as we may say. 

172. Come — Notice the change of mood that here comes 
upon Adriana. Evidently she is a creature of impulse and 
passes fr„om the extravagance of bitter anger to manifestation 
of extreme affection. 

173. Thou art an elm etc _N. B. A beautiful but con 
ventional image. The husband is compared to a stately elm 
tree while the wife pictured as a vine to him clinging for 
support and strength. 

175. Makes me % .... .communicate — enables me to derive 
strength from you. 

174-75. Whose weakness .^communicate T am weak like : 

vine while you are strong a* a stately elm ; and therefore 
I have been wedded to you in order that I* may derive 
strength and support frbm you. " 

T76. Aught — shameless any vile, creature. 

176. Possess thee from me — tempt you away from tny side 

176. It ts dross — know that such a creature is utterly 
worthless. 

177. Usurping ivy etc. N- B- The metaphor between the 
elm and the vine is still kept up. The idea may be thus explain* 
ed : It is the vine which ought properly to cling' to the elm 
But sometimes the vine is pushed out by such usurping 
creatures as the hripr and the moss and the strength ut tin 
tree js^sagne d and undermincdTSyThe intrusion of these uu 
wholesome plants. 'ZJOf coCrrse, in the case of husband and wift 
the image could* be thus applied. It is the wife who ought pro- 
perly 10 cling to the husband. But sometimes the wile is pushet 
out by a usurping mistress, and the strength of the husbanf 
is sapped and undermined thereby. 

177. Ivy, drier etc — meaning obuoxious and unwholesome 
plants 

178. For want of pruning-Jot want of being cut out. 

178-70. With intrusion injures thy wholesome 

strength by intruding upou your body. 

179. Confusion^xtxu, destruction. 

180. Moves me.^^Jheme — takes me as the subject of he 

discourse. 
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181-82. What was 1 married. all this — Am 1 dreaming 

now 5 or was I married to her in a dream ? In other words, 
which is the reality — my knowledge that she is nothing to me 
or her tisseition that she is my wife • 

183. Drives amiss. leads my senses astray. 

184. Until. uncertainty till my doubts are fully re- 

solved. 

• 

185 / ivill entertain fallacy — F will fall in with the 

humour of the saline. (Mo doubt, it seems ro me that this is 

a delusion ; but I shall keep up this delusion I shall enter 

into the humour of this game till I have been able to make 

certain of my position.) t 

187. Beads— i. the rosary of .beads with which the 

Roman Catholics say their prayers. 

*87. Gnm me .make a sfign of the cross 

iS8. O spite of ipites— what an nglv misfortune it is » 

T89. Sprite — same word as ‘spirit.’ 

189. Goblins — ghostly creature s, supposed to be of mis- 
chievous disposition, m 

189. Fairies ,. m elves. There was hardly any distinction 

between them : < >nly elves were supposed to be a shorter and 
slightly more mischievous than fairies 

run. / 7 /zr/j*— .happen. 

191. Suck'our breath — pump us dry. 

192. Wkv piotest thou to thyself — Why are you muttering 

10 yourself * • 

193. Dnmt . snail tic Molicc how all these epithet- 

emphasise the idea ot sluggishness. 

193 Drone These aie bees that do not work for them- 

selves but feed upon the labours of others. 

193. Sot — a foolish creature. 

T93. Snail , slug There is* hardly any difference between 

the two — the $!ug also being a kind of the snail. 1 

• 194 Transformed — quite changed. 
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197. Ikon hast m% ^ m forrn you retain your own body. 

2do. She — pointing to Luciana. 1 

2oo. I long for long to eat grass just as an ass. Of 

course this is a bit oE comic extravagance on the part of 
Dromio. 

203. No longer will l he a foal.—The hot fit is again upon 
Adriana. Having addressed Antipholus for some time in terms 
of tender affection, ?hc again flics off into rage fancying that 
master and mail arc both mocking at her. 

205. Laugh... scorn— make a mock of me. 

206. Come , Sir etc We must suppose that her tone now 

is very peremptory ; she is no longer expostulating with her 
servant but giving oders to him*. # 

208. Shrive . . .pranks JlA will make yon confess all your 
follies. 

208. Hie pranks — The toohslf tricks of which you have 
been guilty. 

210. Say. .forth say that he is not at home— that he is 

dining outside. 

2r 1. Play the porter — act the part of a gate-keeper. 

213. Well advised — in possession of my senses. 

2x4. To myself disguised — not known to myself. 

215. Penever so i. e. go on with this game for sometime. 

216, In this mist — i. e., in this maze of confusion and 
error. 

2r6. In this mist go. — Expl. Perhaps it is risky to 

ent.T into this game ; but I shall do ^0 whatever risk there 
may be. 

ary. Shall be — .Shall I have to keep the gate as 

this woman says ? 

219. We dint loo late We are already too late for dinner. 

ACT III. 

- SCENE - 1 • 

!\Ve now reach, the heart and kernel of the comic business. While 
Adriana is dirung upstairs with Antipholna h).—, under the mistaken 
impression that he is her husband — the real Sinbn Pare, the master 
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of the houM* himself appears’ outside, and demand entrance. Dm the ser- 
vants, thinking that it mint he the mad freak of '■ some drunkard or luna- 
tic*, deny him adrnittauce, and— what is worse— revile him from behind 
the «hnt tloor. Of course, Autipholus E. tiies riff into a towering 1 age and 
a further stage is reached in the development of our Comedy of Ery’r'i.] 

1. You mud excuse us all — You must offer the necessary 
excuses for us. (The idea is this : My wife will naturally take'] 
me to task for my delay in coming to dinner and I beg lljat 
you will invent some excuse to account for tin's delay.) 

2. Js shiA'juuh — is apt to scold us. 

2. When f keep not hours — when 1 atn unpunctual, when I 
don't come at the proper time. 

3. Lingered— loitered. t 

3. That «/ linger'd shop — that 1 was detained by business 

m your shop. 

4 Catcanet— an ornament, for wearing as a collar round 

the neck ; a neck -chain. 

4. 7 0 see the making etc — Evidently Antipholus wanted 
m propitiate his wife by holding out this bribe of ihecarcaneL 

ft Here s a villain referring to his servant Dromio E. 

6. Would* face me down*- would compel me to believe* 
(The idea is rhw 1 know that the story is false ; and yet by 
h.s impudent persistence in the assertion he would have me 
believe it despite my senses.) 

5. Chat ged him with— i.e., taxed hun with possessing. 

8. Charged him. 9m gold made him responsible for pnssess- 

ng such an amount of money. 

g. That T did denv etc ? — Of course the reference is to Dro 
E’s meeting with Ant. S. darher in the day. 

10. By M/c— viz., by coming upon me with such a palpa- 
hly false and absurd story. 

13 . „ Your hand i. e., the ma/ka left by your hand. 

12. 7 hat you heat r/z^—Bxpl. Your blows leil marks 

upon my body : and these are rtiy best evidence to prove that 
you beat me at the mart. 

9 13. The b!oivs..y*.ink—\vi other words, if your blows were 
cgible like writing uyink. 
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14. Four own •handwriting. ^^Jkink^ln other words, I 
would be able to confront you with evidence in your own 
hand-writing. 

16-17. ** doth appear / bear — Mark how quickly 

Dromio takes up his master's words and how cleverly he is 
parrying them, ‘You say that I am a fool : and so 1 must be — 
for otherwise I would not put up with this scurvy treatment 
of yours.' 

17, The wrong\ 1 suffer -viz., at your hand. 

18-19. £ should kick being kicked . . .of an ass — Expl* At 
present you hit me with impunity. But if I were to develop 
the habit of hitting back m return, then you would learn how 
to beware of me. 

18. I should kick being kicked — In other words. I ought to 

hit back in icply. 1 

18. Being at that pass if things come to that pas-, i. e. if I 

develop the habit of returning your blows. 

19. Fou would keep from my heels i. e. f would keep at a 

safe distance from me. 

20. Sad — serious ; grave. 

20, Our cheet — the dinner which I shall provide. 

21, ilfiiv answer mv good will — may be in proportion to 
the heartiness of my welcome. (My heart is full of good will 
towards you ; and I should be happy if my dinner also were 
equally good.) 

2 t. May answer — may be in accordance with. 

22, Your dainties — the dishes which you may provide. 

22. I hold. dear — Ex*pl. Compared with the hearti- 
ness of your welcome, I care little fer the delicacies of youi 
table. 

23. 0 , Signior Balthazar etc.— N, B* One may notice that 
Ant. K. is altogether a coarse, blunt type of humanity. The 
good things of the earth are all in all to nim, and he cares 
little ior such sentimental considerations as a hearty welcome 
or a cheerful greeting. 

23. Either flesh or fish -i, e., whatever the staple article o- 
the dinner might be. 
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24. Full of welcome— vnA not of good cheer. 

24. Afakes mm 'dainty * dish— i. e., is unable to supply the 
deficiency of good cheer. 

24. A tabh full of welcome dish— In other words, even 

the heartiest of greetings are unable to make up for 4he “defi- 
ciency of dainty dishes. 

-25. Good meat, sir etc , — N. B. But Balthazar sticks to his 
point. A good dinner, he says, is a commonplace luxuiy : 
;vcn a vulgar peasant can offer it sometimes* (But it is only 
gentlemen who can welcome us properly.) 

25. Is common — i. e., is a commonplace luxury. 

24. Eveiy chut l — i. e., even a low and base-born creature. 

26. Welcome more common — i: e., more common even than 

a good dinner. % t 

27. Small cheer — a poor dinner, 

27. Small cheer .yVi7i/-*-Expl. Even a poor dinner 

may constitute a vciy merry eutciuiumeut if it is accom- 
panied by hearty hospitality. 

28. Niggardly — miserly. Sparing — abstemious. 

29. Cates — delicacies. 

jy. Take them in good— ^Accept them with good will in 
»ie\v 01 the hearty gieeting that lies behind them. (Aly dinner 
•nay be poor , hut m view of the hospitality which prompts it 
f hope 1 hat you will accept it with a good will.) 

30. Not with better heart — not coming horn a more hospi- 
table heait. , g 

31. Bid than — i. e., bid rhe servants. 

32. Maud , Bridget etc.— N. B- JE*re wc come to the veiy 
kernel ot the play, and 'the comedy is complete. The real 
■uasLcr of the house is kept waiting outside, while his own 
people mock him from within 111 ignorance of Ins identity. 

32. Gillian , Ginn — It has been conjcctuied that these 
ire meant for Juliana and Jenny, 

33. ' Mome, malt-horse — Evidently Dio. S. *s mimicking the 
other’s voice from within not * knowing that it is his long-lost 
brother who is the object of his raillery. 

°3.V Momc— dolt ; blockhead. 
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33. Malt-horse—^ brewers’ horse; the heavy cart horse 

that is used for drawing brewers* drays. 

* 

33. Capon— properly meaning, a cock fatted for eating ; 
here of course a fool, -idiot. 

34. 'Hatch— a wicket or half door ; a sort of door within 
a door. 

35-36. Dost thou too many— For full explanation se^ 

Paraphrase. , 

35. Dost thou. ..wench ci — Do you mean to call up giih> 
by your conjuring tricks ? 

36. When one is too many — According to one commentator 
this means that there was not a single girl in the house, which 
of course would heiabsurd— lor al least there was the kitchen 
maid Luce wnhin. — Evidently the meaning is this : Seeing that 
even one girl is plague enough, whv do you seek to call up 
so many ' 

38. j Let him walk etc.— Evidently Dio. S. does not under- 
stand that il is the masLer of the house himsell that is waiting 
outaide. ( 'My msater’ to him simply meant, the master of the 
fool talking outside.) 

3 8. Let lum walk m .Jeet — Expl — Lot him luck to his 
home, foj oihuwisc he would have tu wait long and llm long 
wailing might give loin cold in the feet. (Hf course, it is ujnn 
diia that Dio. S is pinning.) 

4 0. Ill tell you . . .wherefo) e— \gai n see p*v a phrase. F.vi - 

dcntly the expression was a common proverb, , 

42 Nor to-day here.,, must not— The idea is this: *JLf you 
have not dined yet, then youi chance ol dining to-day U very 
feeble indeed.' 

43 (hve - possess. 

46 Ihe one meaning, mv name. 

40. I he other — meaning Ins office. 

46. The one blame My name ha- never been a .nuuo 

of ci edit to me while my ufiite hos oiten procured foi me a 
good deal of reproach. 

46. Michle— much; considerable. 
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47. If thou hadst been my place — viz,, at the market' 

place where my master beat me. 

48. £hou wbuldst have changed name — la Other words, 

you would have been glad to change eltlier your name or your 
face— viz., in order to avoid the beating that 1 got. 

4,-48. If thou hadst been... for 7 name — Exp l At present 
you luridly piodaim that you are Drornio . but you would 
not have been so proud of the name if you had been in my 
place to-day at the mart when I came in tor the master^ 
beating. Rather to avoid the beating T got you would have 
been glad to change either the name or the face. 

41/. Coil — noise ; disturbance. 

5-- So tell your master-- Tills is one of the several point* 
ot linpiobabilitios which we may notice in the course of the 
drama Lucnina surely ought ro have recognised hei fellow- 
setvaiu’s voice, bur evidently she does not, 

54. Have at you uith a ptoverb — Let me use this proverb 
against >uu , let jno see whclhei this pioverb strikes home or 
nor. (Kwdently, Dio. K. even now tails to grasp the situation 
He ''tdl thinks that Luciana D keeping up a game with him , 
and so he says — let me have this proverb at von — let me see 
wheihei this strikes you 01 ru 4 . 

=i t. Shall / set in my *Ui{f ~ In othei woida, do you want 
to take un your permanent habitation hero out ride this gait . 
(ro set up one s stafct means to make oneself at home ; to res* 
permanently at a place.; 

55. Have at you with another — -Expl. It you begin your 
game of bandying iu proverbs, heie is one in r»plv to vours. 

55. When can you ts/l'*-- A proverbial expiession of the 
time which was used tm the purpose of evadin ; a question or 
putting oil an enquiry. 

59. / thought „ m y 011 — I was only waiting for your permi «• 

sion. (Ot course the expression is only sarcastic.) 

Or. Come, help etc,— Kvidpntly Ant. E. has quite lost his 
patience by this time and has begun hammering at tire gate. 

„ 62. Baggage — meaning, an idle, worthless creature, 

63. For whose seke — simply meaning, ‘why/ 
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66. you'll cry for this— In other word*, you will have to 
pay penalty for this. 

66. If I beat — even if I have to batter down mv own 
dooi. 

67. What tueds all that — The idea is this . Why should 
tins man be making such a coil at this door ? Can't they be 
made to stand on the stocks ? 

6 9. By mv troth — upon my word. 

71. Four wife etc . — Here is another point of improbability 
:n the storv. seeing that even Adriana fails to recognise her 
nusband’s voice. 

72. Tin \ k navf -referring to himself ; referring also to the 

tact that his master has just c been called a knave by his 
mistress. „ 

72. Would yo sore — would corne in for a smart bout of 
'-eating. 

73. Here is neither thecr etr m —Evidently these remarks 
exchanged aside between Angelo and Balthazar. 

73. Here is neither cheer etc — Referring to the previous 
debate between VninsoH and Am. E. (.Only recently Ant. was 
singing in praise o* hearty greeting,: but here at the* house there 
vas neither cheer nui greeting. 

73. Either — one or the other. 

74. We shall far l — 1. e. we shall have to pan, we shall 
have to go away. 

74. With neither — having 'got neither. 

75. They — lef erring to Angelo and Balthazar. 

76. Something m the wind — i. e. f seme mystery afoot. 

77. Vou would sav so master — I>romio takes his master's 
vords literally and plays upon them in its double sense. 

77. Vou would say so... thin — Expl. You say that there 
is something m the wind , you would have more occasion to 
say so if your dress were thin like mine for in that case the 
wind would bite you sharp. ( , 

78. Your cake — meaning your dinner. 

79. So bought and sold— is disappointed ; is thwarted in 
his expectation. 
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79. Jfid cs 7 buck -rcstW* tnd impatient as a bucn m 
mating time. 

Si Bunk nnv fr > t fa ;i£ hue ../• at * — If 5 o\i talk tnrthef o'. 

. uy ! M oiiking, I shall own bu\ik vnur tool's he.id 

82. I man may beak . 1 word etc — H-B. Notice how the 
Oiopnos can never miss an oppo»Luniiv of p! mug updh winds 
— r l in. kIla ri this * “Why t iw, you -nfende 1 at the nu:ro men- 
ii-n- o', ihv word.* bi« i cihiu\* * Th. ir \ «m I).' no haim in mio 
i.,nii 01 hie.iking a! Je.i^t \iz. the lueakm^ ol uonis, seung 
1 .. noula ar^ only Mind.” 

* ; ihutft •: in "(»'// '! 1>< pun n fmihe. Lent up. 

.Vh Iho-.vjo uu an- m.iy In* thus <\piessed. * Thoie n no 
,,’iu ox hi caking nor<K [ ha ml vim* lem.irks) — niovi<h it one 
Lx:" not bsr.tL '\onls (1. <\ piovc iintai t liful ; behind one's hack. 

>ii . akin.; ,\M)r is' in tip; Insi uisUm v means ‘exchanging 
,v, i!*i , Oik: in the s ,, «<*!h 1 nstiueo n ah .<i^ ‘piOMTig unf, inli- 
ne s uwd* 

. ’ j. . ft $t" nr / . ifc t V/~- Expl. ^ .n* e von talk .*n muj.i 

.* ’ . akin.;, you 'C-eni to ej-j.l in ne-d ol Li Making (being 
.Aten) yourseK. 

>’ 1 *, ffw f- -h.ise \ar!et. 

/A u ± i m itiin /■ ,‘Uf u/> in ificc — in other words, \ou are 
«.* 11;; 1 1 1 1 j.^i too far (You**tiie indulging i 00 much in sui h 
"•.pi > I.*- .is ‘out upon \ t'n. ) 

Sm iIV'w /i'.i'A e*t \ — i » wnen tinn**- uupossilih: (uincio 
is- 'j«j ' i» w; ni *v - .t\ — ‘>n 1 im.nlh '’hen tiiert up no 
i*2 id ay * , 

07 Cur.'- , 1 ciow lia.1 * a IieaVx lull of iioji null which to 
1 ■ k .’pen the door. 

Si * /vr «. T ii\h •citfipm a fir etc . 1 1 ere is hi*, answei to 
ihu. S .s talk about impossibilities The idea be thus given ' 

\driusMiig Dio. s. the elder Drum 10 says ‘You were talking 

about fishes without fins and fowls without leathers as if they 
.‘.ere impossibilities Well, her* ’S one of the mipossibilnes 
coming to pass, for we shall presently have a ciow-bai, a uow 
without feathers. 7 ) • 

go. We'll pluik a crow togrihet — In othei woid«, \ve .shall 
haVe a good stiff fight between out selves. 

4 
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92. l*et it not be to — Do not proceed to such extremities 
do not make a public scandal of it. 

93. Herein — viz. if you proceed to break open your d 
with a crow-bar. 

93- f 0 u weie reputation — you will be damaging yout 

own character. 

94* Draw*„smpect .expose to the breath of suspicion. 

94. 7 he compass of sics pa! — 1, e. the curie of suspicion. 

95. Umnolatrd -unstained, unbreathed upon. 

gb. Once this. The lull meaning Is — ‘Know thi^ or.i’« 
toi all.’ 

97. Iln iv ,/ m .This wooM imply that the wife o f Ant. h 
was older than lust husband. 

99. She null :veli excuse rf > . —She will be abb* n, • . 

plausible explanation ul In*r conduct 

100. Afadr addins'! \ 0:1 — dint against you. 

101. AV ailed { >v me... foliow my advice. 

lOJ fo th * — i. e the inn at the Mgn of the Tig< i 

105. Offer — nLUmpi 

10^. in tne stvnni* pawap: of the da\ . durin" tins bu * 
ciowibd hour o,' l he da). 

i 07 A vu/giri 1 otnmenl of it — A com sc and ugly i iiv- 

prrtation \\d! b» put upon )o\n conduct 

10s. 7 V/i it \itppo\af that mil lie supposed. 

roS. The common tout the vulgar thiong. 

10 9. Vet uncalled estimation — a reputation which is ill 
quite without flaw. 

108-JI1. And that supposed you are dead— Expl. A; 

present youi reputation is quilc unstained. But if you tollow 
this \iolc*nt course, the common rout wPl enteitain all soits o' 
evil suspicions against your honour — suspicions which ma\ 
cling *n your character even till death. 

no, A fay with foul intrusion etc 1. c. may invade you: 

character. 

1 12. Slander lives upon succession - - N-B- The idea is tins 
When slander has first attached to a man's character, one shinie* 
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len.il-? on to another, and thus th.ire is a continual succession 
of slanders or scandils. 

T i For ?rer housed — ErpL O&e slander 

has Alf-c*lod .i man's character, it t >k<;s up Us habitation 
permanently theie. In othei word.*, when a man's reputation 
h.T> been once tarnished tin* slain can never l»c wished out 

i t 4, You hw prmuUl — you have »uee«edi;d in dissuad- 
ing me. In despite of '*>ra 1 h as if to show mv defiance of 

wrath. ("MV wnth h justified but a ■» if to Jhow niv tnumph 
ovei it T am detmniMied lo be merrv ) 

rib. A. wench itf ~ *\ .eflent dnc'Httsr n merry and sensible 

'411 1 ; a girl possessing excellent puweis of entertainment IV/// 
— i.c., .will something w.inton jm : snorlive in hci ch.ir.u *e, 

117 (te\itlc shv, modest. With ml „W;/ — without j.o 

cause. • • 

1 ro-aw. r f hi* wvnon wi/ht/l — Flxpl My wife has oner 

iiyi'^vie .! in i:oiiii. , i , i()n v/i'ii ihis woman, though hi the 
ro sh. 1 » 1 s *ucl no ju^Litication tru it. 

1 12 />y l hii> — *u: by this tune. 

i. j The l J n/ — KvidcmU* the Cuuilcs.111 ler-d -u 4 

non v e^aiing^tlu^ Mgn. 

( ’t To \b/i*' m — *o "uovoke -ud ii r.ito mv 1 de 

» or 1 i*lsuit» else. 

1 30. So*iU 1 iif/ ;n< \om* t xfttHSf — wd mil. - iiiu Inso som : 
U4ou*v, ’» ' on account 01 tl\ k eo*th 1 ham wlmji ( am »oi»ig 
to h^s. >w noun t!ii . '4 1 1 1 . 


Scene 2 . 

: V '» '*ue \shei e are « hieMy modem;* tinn* .md don r *■«. reward 
with tin) ;u 1,10,1 ot ill'! ill .vna c-< epu quite m‘ai the Pin I 

\- icgai ds the .,-eu.' ini'll, ihc fallowing pi.mtrt .nay h* not 'd ■ 

) Kirsi, ui) h iv e a pi#*t«y and af hive jeene Ihm 

•Aiitiptiolus and Lucia*. ,1. 

ih } Thou there U some excellent nm between Anliphohie S and 
Uw ser/aut, (Dromm S )* who is running away in much 
pretended alarm from the aggressive lovc-maki ug of fhe fat 
kitchen-maid. 
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( c ) Lastly, quite near the end, Antipholus S. is again mistaken for 
his brother and has a chain pressed upon him by a too- 

* inmoHunate goldsmith. (iOf course,, this last error lays the 
trflb for quite a number of other errors growing out of it. )] 

2. A husband's office — the duties of a husband. 

1- 2. ' And may it husband's office — Evidently Ant. S. 

has already begun making love to Luciana ; and the girl 
is naturally vexed that her sister's husband (as she lancies 
him to be) should behave thus improperly towards her. 

3. Even in the spring of love — in the very heyday of love ; 
at the very season when love should flourish most. 

3. 1 hy love-springs — i.e. the spring or root of affection in 
your nature. 

2- 3. Shall Antipholus.. Jdoe- springs root — Expl. You have 
been married only lately, and therefore this is the' time when 
love should flourish most vigorously in >our heart; and yet 
does your love begin to wither in your heart even thus early ? 

4. In building — i.e. even in the course of growing. 

Grow so ruinous — become so overwhelmed in ruin. 

4. Shall love ruinous — In other words, must your love 

be nipped in the very bud ? Must it wither even in the very 
season when it should flourish tl\e most ? e 

5-6. If you did wed kindness — Expl. It may Le 

that you married my sister only for her wealth. But if that be 
the case, she is still rich and therefore you ought still to be 
kind to her. 

7« If you like elsewhere^Ji you have begun to love some 
body else. 

By stealth — viz. unknown to my sister. 

8. Muffle— clothe, disguise. I 

Your false love— the unworthy love which you have 
bestowed upon some other person. 

Muffle blindness— It may be that you have proved 

treacherous to my sister ; but all the same, disguige your 
treacherous feeling under some show of talse affection. 

9. Let not eye— In ottfer words, do not flaunt your 

false love too imprudently before my sister ; do not parade it 
before her very sight. 
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10. Thy own shame — viz. your faUe love. 

Be not orator— In other words, do* not brag of *yom 

shameful love before her. 

11. Speak fair — i. e. talk kindly. 

Become disloyalty — i.e. wear your disloyalty in a becoming 
fashion. (It may be that you are disloyal to my sister, bui 
hide your disloyalty under a show of decency). 

12 Harbinge) — forerunner. V 

Apparel vice harbinger — Disguise your vice so that it 

may look like the very herald or messenger of virtue. 

13. Tainted — false, corrupt. Be tainted— viz. with you; 

shame and sin. * 

14. Carriage — njanner, behavioui 

15. Be secret false — You may be false, but hide your false- 
ness behind a show of virtue.* 

16. Simple— foolish. 

Attaint — fault, guilt. 

17. To truant with your bed— to be false to your wife. 

(Note the apparent — antithesis between bed and board 
You may be false to your bed ; but why brag of it at the 
board, viz. when seated at meal with your wife 3 ) 

1 v Hath a bastard fame — bears a soit of false estimation. 

Shame well managed — Expl.. If you manage youi 

talse armour skilfully, you may s^ll enjoy a sort of reputa- 
tion though no doubtithat reputation will be of a false, bastard 
quality. 

20. Are doubled — thpii sense of injury is doubled, 

III deeds evil word Expl. Shameful deeds become 

doubly shameful when backed by cruel words. 

• 2i, Poor woman— referring to the supposed credulity 01 

wome,n. 

22. Being compact of credit— Connect with woman in the 
previous line. (We women are compact of credit, i.e . made uj) 
qf credulity ; and hence we a tt willing* to believe whatever you 
want us to T>efieve * j 
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23. Have the arm—i. e. enjoy the substance of your 
favours. 

Though others sic rue — The contrast is between arm and 

sleeve which latter is only the case of the arm. Others may 
enjoy your arm, i.e. t the solid reality of your favour ; but we 
shall be content if you give us only your sleeve, i.c. the empty 
show of your favour. 

24. We in yoiu * motion turn— In other words, our move- 

ments are dependant upon yours. (The reference is to the 
relation between the sun and his attendant satellites.) 
'You aie like the sun and we are like your planets and 
satellites, and .hence our motion is entirely dependent upon 
yours. 1 

25. Get you in again* — enter the house. 

27. Holy — innocent. 

27-28. It i\#nly sport r/r^J?-*-Expl. One may be just- 

ly and innocently proud when his mere words have the power 
of healing strife. (It may make us vain if we have the power 
of pacifying other people with the imere word of our mouth; 
but such vanity is innocent and pardonable.) 

29. What your name ...is flse— what other name you 
may have. 

30. What wonder —what strange miracle. 

You do hit of mine— You have chanced to guess at my 
name. 4 

31. Your grace— the chafm and accomplishment of your 
person. 

311-32. Less in your knowledge . . . .k. divine Expl. By your 

knowledge and beauty you appear as the very miracle of" the 
eaith— nay, fai morejhviiie Lh^ itself. 

34. Conceit— power 0 fu nd er*s t and! h g. 

My earthy gross conceit — my understanding which is dull 
and stupid with the grossness of (he earth. ' 

35. Smothered in error — choked with follies. 

36. Folded ?neaning—X\& hidden significance. 

36. Your words 1 'deceit— your apparently deceitful 

words. s 1 
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34-36. Lay open deceit— ExgL Ygu.na doufet aye divine, 

but Ijim of the earthj ^rthy ;T 5 i 3 therefoje 1 entreat that 
yoiTwifl lay open to niy gross and stupid sense the hidcfen 
meaning of your delusive words, ■ B 

37. JMV mi?* truth —* what I know and feel to he true. 

38. , Against my sours unknown field — Expl. Why do 

vou struggle to make me believe things which* I know to be 
false? ' 

39. Would you .create me ncw—^ Would you endow me with 
a new existence and personality ? ‘(The reference is to the fact 
that Luciana wanted him to believe that he was a citizen of 
Ephesus, that Adriana was his wife, and that she herself was 
his sister-in-law.— Referring to thi| attempt, Ant. S. says.^JX 
know that these things are false, yet why do you want me to 
believe them as true ? *Or, would you create a new life and 
personal history for me ?’) 

40. Transform me— change me quite. 

Toy our power I will yield — I shall be quite ready to 
believe whaL you wish me to believe. (Ant. S. ..has asked 
‘Aic you a god that you want to create me anew ?’— And now 
.he says ‘yet, you are so beautiful that I am quite willing to 
believe that yotf are a goddess jnd to be changed wholly by 
you.) 

41. If that I am I— In other words, if I have not com- 
pletely forgotten myself N 

43. Homage— allegiance, the loyalty of a husband to his 
wife. 

44. Far more decline— So* far from being a husband of 

your sister I know that my heart is far more inclined to your- 
self. « 

45. Train me not— Dd not lure nie on, do not entice me. 

45. 0 f train me not note— Expl. Your words have 

the power of luring me on to whatever you like. Only, I pray 
that you will not entice me to love your sister ; rather, entice 
me for yourself, and I shall be quite ready to fall in love with 
you. , , 

46. To drawn me tearsJ^Do not tempt me to drown 

m/self in the flood of your sister's tears ; in other words, dp 
not not tempt me tvjkW in love with yoqr sister. 
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' 47* Sing, drm etc — Notice that Shakhepeare uses mer- 
maid and siren as * synonymous terms. « (The sirens were those 
fabulous creatures, halfjvom an and B half -bird t who were mention- 
ed in the Odyssey anJTtfho "areTs u p po s to have the powei 
of ravishing people with the sweetness of their strains till 
they died of starvation. The mermaids also were fabulous 
creatures — beautifuLjyoEPen from the _ .wais t, up wards and fishe*- 
from th e wa ut.T^P wnwards — who weie supposed to possess 
similar pJJfvers of f destrucLion over human beings. It is to b<; 
noticed howevei that na^joaids are not mentioned m classical 
but appear only in the folk lore of Scandinavian 

£ 48. Spread det to die N.B. The whoje passage can 

ffie thus explained : Spread four glorious wealth of hair upon 
the silver waves of the $ca and I shall be^ content *to take it 
my bed and there, to lie. No doubt, it will be courting sure 
death to lie upon the waves of the sea with your hair as bed 
but I shall comfort myself with the thought that this death 
the summit of glory ; also I shall think that if you can die, 
Eove itself may die for all that I care. 

50. In that glot ions supposition -*- in the fancy that I am 
lying upon your hair. 

51. Suck means to die— viz. • the means of lying upon your 
hair for my bed. 

52. Let love . sink — N. B. The passage is certainly, 

obscure, and its obscurity is increased by the pun in hgh: 
meaning (1) inconstant, as well as (2) light of weight. We can 
explain it thus : 

‘Love is light (inconstant), and light things are difficult to 
sink. But if she (love) sinks (contrary to her nature) then 
let hei be drowned altogether. 1 - — 1 Of course,, this is not ven 
sa tistactory, for Tfmeans ‘it love sin ks, let h e r be drown ed 
which is mere tautology - ! ut it s full implicati on ma y ~TTe 
ttm ^bro ught ou r: J It love sin ks I amJCL_tj e unsuccessfu l" 
Tifmy quest of love)7"tben let life and Ujare, both be drowned 

1 ,1 1 • 

altogether.” 

It will, be seen that I have tfaken 'she* as agreeing with 
•love/ It piay also be taken as referring to Luciana ; but 
then the meaning will be just nonsense. • 

53. That you reason so — that you talfcjn this fashion. 


mythology 

literature.) 
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54. Mated— confounded, stupefied- But perhaps there is 
reference also to *the second significance of mated , he. 
furnished with a male, furnished with a companion. 

55. It is a fault... eye — Bxpl. if ybu have been mated, 
(confounded), the fault springs from the lust of youfeyes. 

56. For gazing.. .being by — because my eyes have been 
dazzled by looking upon your sun-like beauty. 

57. Gaze where. ..sight — The idea isgthis: ‘Well, that 
fault can be easily cured : gaze upon your wife instead of 
upon me and then your eyes will be dazzled no longer.* 

Where you should — where you ought to, viz. upon 
your wife. 

58. As good.. .night — Expl. But one may as well shut 
his eyes as look ugon your sister peeing that she is ugly 
like the night. 

Look on night — i.e. lopk upon a person as ugly as 
the night. 

63. Mine own.. .part — my better half as one should say 
now. 

64. Mine eye's clear eye — you who are the light of my 
eyes. 

66. My sole earth's* heaven — you who are my one 
object of joy and delight in this world. 

My heaven's claim- --you upon whom I base all my 
claim of attaining heaven. , 

63. *11 this — viz. all the complimentary epithets which 

you apply tq me. 

All this. ..should be — All thfese pretty epithets are right- 
fully my sister’s due. 

68. I aim thee — Y Au are the object of all these epithets; 
you are the person afimed at by me in bestowing th ese 
epithets. 

Call thyself sister ...I am thee — If you say that your 
sister deserves these epithets, then I must say that you 
yourself are your sister. 

71. Give me thy hantf—Perha ps it means, marry me ; 
or perhaps it simply means ‘let me clasp thy hand/ 

* 72. Soft sir — i.e, do not proceed so quickly ; do not 

be so rash in prb£osing marriage to me. 
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73. To get her — to propitiate her. 

75: Your man — your servant. 

77. I am a woman's' man — N. B. 8 Note the quibble 
upon *youf 4 mao' and ‘womans man.’ — Man* in the first 
case, would mean servant ; in the second case, husband. 

[ I can’t be your man, because 1 am claimed as a man 
(husband' by a woman ; and seeing that I am claimed by 
a woman, I am beside myself i.e, I am not my own 
master,] 

79. Besides myself woman — N. B. Dromio S. 

makes his point thus : — 'A woman claims me as her hus- 
band. Therefore I am due first to her, I am her property; 
and consequently I am not «ny own master. And not 
being my own master, [ am beside myself.* 

*» i * 

80. One that haunts me — one that dogs my footsteps ; 
one who will not let me be. c 

82-83. Such claim.. m "*horse— m v\z. the claim of absolute 
ownership. 

83. As she would have me .beast— For fuller expla- 
nation see Paraphrase. (If I had been beast-like in 
appearance she would not have cared for me ; but having 
got me, she will use as a very beast.) 

8q, A very reverend body -implying that the servant- 
maid was well-striken in years. 

89. Without he say — unless he calls her. 

88-90. I have but Lean luck.. .marriage — N. B. Notice 
the quibble upon lean and fat . ‘No. doubt she is fat ; 
and so if I marry her 1 shall Rave a fat wife. But all the 
same she is so ugly that, if I marry her, my luck in 
marriage must be very lean, i. e. very 1 oor* 

92 She's the kitchen wench etc . — 'Notice the humorous 
fancy which leads Dromio to connect the kitchen-maid 
with fat. Of course one has to do much with fat in the 
kitchen ; and hence Dromio argues that a kitchenmaid 
having so much to do with fat mtfist herself be fat. # 

93-94. I know not light — JSacpL, The only use that 

one can make of her is to put her on fire apd to run away 
from her when she begins to burn. (Of ccurse the '* 
reference is to the fact4hat fat burns very easily*) 
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95. Will* bum a Poland winter — will burn as long as a 

severe Poland winter may last. • ' . 

96. • Doomsday — The day of last judgment, when ac- 

cording to Christian belief, the world Will be shrivelled up 
in fire. • * 

96-97. She'll bum whole world — The whole world 

will burn on the day of last judgment ; but she will take 
a week longer to burn than the rest of th§ world. 

99. Swart-— black : burnt brown. 

100. Go over shoes — i.e. sink up to his ankles. 

101. In the grime of it — in the thick coating of filth 
that covers her body. 

102. Water will mend — i.e can be washed out by water. 

103. ‘ Tis in grain — Her dirt is not superficial ; it can’t 
be washed out by water ; it JLs constitutional ; it has sunk 
into the very bones of her body. 

103. Could not do it — i-e. could not wash out the dirt 
of her body. 

103. Noah's flood do it — Even the deluge which 

overwhelmed the whole world would be powerless to 
cleanse the filth from her bedy. 

101 Name — Notice the pun upon the words Nell and 
an ell. 

109. No longer hip to hip—\n other words, her 

breadth is greater than her height- 

110. Like a globe — Note again the pun upon the word 
globe, meaning (1) globular, spherical ; (2) like a terres- 
trial globe, such as is used in schools. 

110-11. I could find. Ain her — Dromio’s point is this : As 
one caiffind out countrils and continents in the terrestrial 
globe so 1 can find out countries and continents in her body. 

112?* In what part.. Ireland — N.B. The dialogue that 
now ensues is in a coarse and vulgar strain and has pre- 
sumably been omitted from the University text. 

119. Armed and reverted^tc The point of the compari- 
son can be thus given: Her forehead is armed, i.e. with 
whelks and carbuncles ; and it makes war against her hair 
seing that her hail’ ^treats trom her forehead and grows 
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high upon the head. Similarly, France is armed i,e, up in 
arms^ and is making* war against her beir i.e. Henry IV,' 
legitimate claimant to the throne. 

Reverted— Properly "speaking; it was the hair which 
was rfevcFted and not the forehead. 

122. / looked for the chalky cliff's— The chalk-cliffs of 
Dover form a distinctive feature of the English coast. Now 
chalk-cliffs are white; and so Dromio sougiit irr the first 
instance to identify England by something white on the 
person of the kichen wench. However there was nothing 
white in her body ; and so he had to give up this attempt 
and to identify England with reference to the position of 
France. 

124. By the salt rheum — N.B. Dromio makes his point 
thus: - Between England and France there is the salt sea ; 
and hence, judging by the salt rheum running between 
her forehead and her chin Dromio gathers that England 
is in the kitchen maid’s chin. 

126. iifc/— stinking, nasiy. 

129- 30. Declining \ Spain — bending down towards 

her mouth. • (Evidently the kitchen-wench had a long and 
drooping nose.) 

131. A rmadors of car raks~ fleets of vessels. 

Ballast — ballasted, loaded. 

130- 31. Who sent at her nose— N. B. Of course. 

literally we can understand that Spain should send a whole 
armada of vessels to be loaded with precious stones in the 
West Indies ; but how is it to be applied in the case of the 
kitchen-girl ? What is the' freight from the uoie with 
which the vessel of her mouth is to be loaded ? Or does 
it refer to the salt rheum dropping * not simply from her 
eyes but from her nose ? 

1 35-36. privy marks — secret marks of the body. 

138. Amazed — not in the present sense of astonished , 
but in the stronger original sense* of confounded, taken 
aback. 

139. If my breast flint~\i I had not been quite % 

hard-hearted. 

140. Cuftal dog — a tailless dog : rather a dog with «l 
blunt, stumpy tail. 
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140. Turn i 9 the wheel — i.e. turn the roasting spit in 
the kitchen. 

Itfl. Post’- hurriedly, quickly. 

142. If the wind shore — whenever quarter tJhe wind 

may blow from. # • 

142-43- As if the wind to-night— Expl. I do not 

know where I may go ; but any way 1 am determined not 
to stay any longer. 

144. If any bark — whatever its destination may be. 

* i47. To pack -i.e. to collect one’s baggage. 

151. That hence — i.e. 1 should go away from this 

. place. 

1 52-53, Even my soul?.*.* .abhor— I detest her from 
my very heart. ■ • 

154. Such grace — of such an attractive beauty and 

excellent wit. ^ " 

156. Traitor to myself— i.e. false to my own resolve 
and inclination. 

Hath almost. myself— Expl. I have resolved to go 

away from £his place : but the beauty of her sister almost 
makes me false’to my resolution. 

157. L'st myself. self-wrong— lest I be tempted to 

commit some aGt of sin. 

T» s f if-wrong—an act of sin which will be a treachery 
lo my higher self. 

158. I 9 1 / stop... song— l will Be deaf to her blandishments. 

The me r maid] s song— the enchantments of this woman. 

l59> Master Antipholus etc — N B. The Student will 

■iot ice that a new chapter of errors begins from here- 

162 Taken you— carried to you. 

163. Mad. 9 me. .dong detained me for such a time 

166. Bespoke it wa*— did not order it. 

1^2. For fear... money more — referring to the fact that 
heVas preparing to depart even now. But of course the 
goldsmith who takes him as Ant. E. thinks that this is 
{mother pleasant jest on his part. 
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173. You are a merry mam — You are pleased to be 
very facetious. 

176. That would.. •chain — who would refuse such a 
beautiful chain wheo r ib is pressed upon him. 

177. JVeeds not. ..shifts— needs not to exercise his wit 
for the purpose of earning: his living. 

180. Put out-— i.e. sail from the harbour to-day. 

, ACT IV. 

Scene 1- 

[A fresh complication of the plot now ensues. Hitherto j\ut S. has 
been mistaken for his brother , but converse series of errori be^ui't from 
here, aiul it i* now the turn of Ant. K to bo mistaken for the voungor ot 
the twius. The fii*t cnoi is rather unfortunate, tor ir lead* Ant. 15. to be 
ariestecl hy an officer of the jail.] c 

1. Pentecost — Properly a Jewish festival which was after- 
wards transformed into a Christian holiday under the name 
of Whitsuntide Whit Sunday is the7th Sunday after Easter 
and is thus a movable festival; but evidently Shakespeare 
uses it here as a Term day ; and as a matter of fact, Whit 
Sunday (May 15th) is a Term day in Scotland i.e, a day 
when payments are made, rents received etc. 

1. Since Pentecost ...due — though y mr debt lias accrued 
since Pentecost last. (Evidently Pentecost or tVhit Sunday 
had been agreed upon as the day of payment ; but the 
goldsmith had made default and hence this reminder.) 

2. Have not much importuned you —have not put any 

pressure upon you. , 

3"4 Bound to Persia — bound upon a voyage for Persia* 

4. Guilders — simply in the sense^of money. (See I.i.8.) 

Make.. •satisfaction — Pay the ‘debt at once. 

6. Pll attach you — will have you arrested. 

7* Just the sum.. .to you— the precise amount for which 
1 am indebted to you. 

8. Growing? to me — due to ipe. 

9. In the instant. .with you— almost the very moment 
I met you. 
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10. Had of me — received from me. 

Five o'clock — This is interesting as Indicating the hour 
of supper in the age of Elizabeth- * 

12.* • Pleaseth you walk with me etc — If you are pleased 
to walk with me. . 

14. That labour — the labour of walking to his house. 

16. A rope's end — meaning a stout length of rope- 
16-17. That will I bestow. ..confederates — In other words, 

I will scourge them with this rope. 

21. Buy a thousand... a rope— another apparently obscure 

sentence- Hue the meaning can be thus given : The task 
of buying a rope’s end for beating these impudent people 
seems as welcome to me as the task of purchasing an 
annuity of a thousand pounds- I wvuld buy it as gladly as 
I would buy a thousand pounds a year,’ % 

22. A mat is well holp up — N.»B. Notice how Ant. E. 
and the goldsmith begin at once to talk at cross purposes. 
Ant. E. takes the goldsmith to task for his neglect in 
bringing the chain at supper Lime while the goldsmith, 
who imagines that he has given the chain to the other, 
thinks that Ant. E. is only having jest at his expense- 

Well holp ///--well helped ; well served. 

A man is well.. .trusts to you — A man who places 
trust in you certainly fases very ill, meaning that he is 
sure to be disappointed. 

23. I promised - -viz to the girl that I visited. 

25. Belike you thought— N.B. Notice the coarseness of 
the jesL. “Peihaps you thought that if you brought this 
chain it would tie us together and thus prolong our love 
and delay your payment ; anfi so to help yourself you 
refrained from bringing the chain altogether/ If it were 
chain'd together — if wt? were linked together, via, by means 
of your chain. * 

27. Saving your merry humour — thanking you for your 
jest. _ 

28. Carat— a unit of weight for the purpose of weigh* 
ing diamonds, gold and other precious metals. 

29. Chargeful — expensive. 

27# ffertfs the note etc • — * £xpl. Here is an exact account 
5E the weight *>f thf chain, the fineness of the gold, and 
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the expense of making- it up ; and you will find from this 
that the total charge amounts to just three ducats more 
than the sum which 1 stand indebted to this merchant. 

32. Discharged — cleared in full. « 

34.. I am not- money — i.e. I have not got the money 
with me. 

40. Then you will bring the chain etc . — The goldsmith 
and Ant. E. still fail to understand each other; the gold- 
smith thinks that the chain is with the citizen while the 
citizen thinks that the chain is with Angelo. 

46. Both wind ‘gentleman— Both wind£ and' tide are 
ready for the vo>age ; and the merchant isidelayed only on 
account of this payment. 

48. Use thU dalliance — keep up this practical joke. 

49. Your breach . Porpentine—yovil failure to take 
the chain to the Inn. 

50. Chid you — taxed you ; taken you to task. 

51. Shrew -a practised scold. 

52. The hour -viz. the hour of departure. Steals on — 
draws near. Despatch — make haste, viz. to pay your debt. 

53. Importunes me — presses me. 

How he importunes me -how he presses me for 
payment. 

56. Send the chain "token — i.e. send some token 
through me ; send me with some sign oi symbol which will 
prove that I am entitled to deceive it. 

57. You run‘"breath — You pursue this jest to death ; 
you make too much of it. (The idea Js this: A jest like this 
is well enough for a time ; but it grows very disagreeable 
if you persist in it long.) 

59. Dalliance — here meaning delay ; or perhaps there 
is a reference to the chaffing or badinage in which the 
two fiiends seemed to be indulging- 

My business dalliance — XSxpl. My business is 

toourgenft, 1 can't put up with all this delay — I *can*l 

1 • V 
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afford to wait while you are exchanging jests between 
yourselves. # , 

60 . Answer me— satisfy my debt. 

• Good sir etc — Apparently this remark is addressed, 
to Antipholus and gives great offence t*o the latter. , 

61- Leave him officer — Leave him to the ciistody of 

the officer. 

65. You wrong me much — you do injury to my credit- 

68 . How it stands credit —how it affects my reputa- 

tion as a man of business. * 

69. At my suit— upon my complaint. 

70. Charge you — command you. 

71. Touches reputation — affects my credit. 

73*. Or I attach you — N. B. Angelo has been arrested 
ui the suit of the merchant ; ind now he, in his turn, 
theatens Antipholus^vith a similar arrest. |Mr. Scrimge- 
our remarks that the goldsmith gels Antipholus arrested 
in his stead and led away, to prism. — The suggestion, 
Desides being unwarranted, is inherently improbable. 
Yntipholus’s arrest could not possibly satify the gold- 
smith’s debt to the merchant, and thus save Angelo from 
irrest ; and in point of tact we find that both Antipholus 
and the goldsmith were led away to prison. No dount the 
goldsmith reappears as a fbec man in the beginning of 
Aci V. ; but this must oe oecause, in the meantime he 
had found some means of satisfying his debt. | 

74. Pay the* had — pay you for something that 1 

never received. 

7b. Thy /^ — Apparently, it was customary to pay a 
small fee before a defaulting debtor could be put into 
prison. N. Bt The student will notice that as yet there in 
no regular suit either against Angelo or against Ant. E. ; 
and the arrest of both \Vas evidently by means of some 
summary process under which defaulting debtors could be 
arrested even before judgment was passed against them. 

80. Till / give thee bail— till I produce some person 
who c&n stand surety for me and thus procure my release. 

81. This sport— viz. the pleasure sending me to jail. 

But, sirrah as dear -Expl. You will have to 

pay a heavy price for this pastime of yours, viz. the plea- 
sure which you derite from sending me cauelessiy to jail» 

5 
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82. All the metal etc. — all the gold and silver that you 
possess. 

* As all the mjtaL**. ^answer— You will have to forfeit 
all the gold and silver in your shop when you are called 
upon to answer this 1 high-handed proceeding of yours. 

83. • Shall have lane in Ephesus — i. e. have judgment 
against you if there is any law in Ephesus. 

Enter Droifiio of Syracuse — The student will 
remember that at the end of 111. ii., this Dromio had been 
sent by his master to hire passage in a ship. Having 
finished his busing ss, he now returns to give information 
to his master and naturally mistakes the citizen Ant. for 
his younger brother ; and a fresh series of confusion is 
thus opened. 

85. A bark of Epidamnum — a vessel bound for 
Epidamnum. « 

87. Bears away — sails from the harbour. Fraughtage 
— luggage 

89. Balsamum — The more usual form of the word is 
balsam, meaning a precious unguent. 

Aqua-vitae — liquor, strong water. 

The oily the balsamum — Evidently Ant. S. while 
searching for his brother was not unmindful of the interest 
of commerce. 

90. Merry wind— favourable wind. 

91. They stay for nought at all — There is absolutely 
nothing to prevent them from sailing at once- 

93. Peevish — here meaning foolish. 

95- To hire waftage — to book a passage for you. 

97. To what purpose — --viz., the object for which the 
rope was intended. 

98. You sent fne as soon — N. B. This is Dromio’s 

emphatic way of denying the charge. What he means to 
say is this : you never sent me for a rope. Nay, rather 
than send me for a rope you would as soon have sent me 
to be hanged.’ 

101. Teach your ears — viz., by boxing them soundly. 

102. Hie thee straight — go immediately. 

104,. Tapestry — ornamental hangings for tbe wall. 

107-,; « That shall bail me — The money found in tlje 
purse will be sufficient to procure my s^ease. 
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110. Dowsabel — Of course this was not the name ot J 

the kitchen maid ; fc>ut Dowsabel was fi common seryant’s 
name and hence is used by Drotnio here* (The word 
‘Dowfcsibel* properly meant a ‘fair Jass’ and therefore is 
perhaps ironically applied to the kitchen-girl.) , • 

111. To compass — to embrace. 

„ 113. Must their*,. -fulfil — must carry out their mas- 
ter’s commands, 

Sce^e II. » 


[ A .*cene chiefly noticeable foi the avalanche of epithotM which Droraio 
S. poms out in describing tho officer ol the Counter —All sorts of inferences 
have tysen .sought to be 'drawn from this scene concerning Shakespeare's 
knowledge o£ law : bul to mo the only justifiable inference seems to be 
that Shakespeare — like lesser men before aud since — had once tasted the 
sweets of prison -life J % 

2. Amterely — by, close inspection, 

3. 'That he did plead etc — The" idea, is this : Are you 

quite sure that he was in earnest ? or was he simply jest- 
ing with you ? * 

4. Looked he red or pale — Apprently this rapid change 
of complexion would indicate that he was in earnest and 
very much in love, whereas a more tranquil demeanour 
would go to show that he was merely trifling. 

6. His Jieatfs meteors etc — those passing shadows* on 
the face which are a clear indication of the heart’s inmost 

* feelings. (, Meteors would usually mean ‘shooting stars. 9 
“But evidently Shakespeare uses the word in the sense of 
those fieavily charged sto&m-clouds which gather on the 
sky and seem marshalled as if for battle.) 

Tilting— careering ; marshalling for battle. 

What observation in his face — N. B. Divested of 

metaphor, the passage can be thus explained : What 
notice 'flld'yOu~fage "QiV those shil ting clouds of emottpp 
which, passing upon the lace, loot like storm-clouds 
arrayed for battle ? 

7. He denied . right — The double negative is for 

the s£ke of emphasis. ‘He denied that you had any right 
in hinfe[ 

8 r*Ile meant, none — C x pl. When he said that I had 

no right in him, evujently he meant that he was not doing 
the right thing by, pie. (Mark the play upon the word 
right. 9 ) 
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spite — my evil fortune. 

9. A stranger here — meaning a stranger at Ephesus, 
(But Adriana deliberately misunderstands the meanipg and 
takes ‘here’ as meaning 1 in this house. 9 ) 

10. Though yet he were — though he might be 

quite false and treacherous in other respects. 

And true he swore were — He may be a very false 

man in other respects ; but ill saying that he was a 
stranger here he was only speaking the truth. 

11. For you — io. your favour. 

14. With what persuasion,. .love — What temptation*did 
he hold out to you in seeking and winning your love ? 

15. That in an honest siiit...move — that might have 
been used if his tuit w? re an honest one. (Tne idea is 
this : He was acting dishonestly in making love to ine ; 
but all the same the words he used might also have been 
used if his suit had been an honest onej 

17. Didst speak him fair — N. B. Mark how Adrianas 
jealousy flares out even in speaking to her younger sister. 
‘No doubt he was very kind to you ; but were you equally 
kind to him in return V * 

20. My tongue etc.— EXPL. My wish mky not be grati- 

fied ; but I am determined to abuse my husband to* my 
heart's content though I may not succeed in winning his 
love. « 

21. Crooked — bent, distorted in limb. 

Sore — withered, dried rt up- Ill-faced , worse-bodied — 
with an ugly face and an uglier body- 

2 k Stigmatical — bearing the stigma of viciousness 
upon his body ; stigmatised or bratfded as with the very 
stamp of vice. 

Stigmatical.. .mind — His body bears the stamp of 
vice, and his mind is even more vicious still. 

25. Who would be jealous one — Luciana, inspite of 

her love for her sister, can’t help making fun of her ; * She 
says — ‘Suppose your husband is as bad as you matte him - 
out to be, why should you be jealous of, him ?’ 

26. Wail'd — lamented, mourned for. 

Gone — lost. • * * 
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No evil gone — No one mourns for the loss of 

an evil thing. • • # 

27. * But I think I say — Though I paint him in 

such evil colours I think better of hifti at heart. 

28. Yet would-*- yet I wish. 

Herein — i. e. so far as my husband is concerned. 

Yet worse — Expl. I wish that in the eyes of 

other people my husband may appear eyen worse than my 
description makes him out to be. 

29. The lapwing— 2 X ^0 called the peewit The refer- 
ence is to the bird’s habit of crying (uttering its notes) 
farthest from its nest in order to mislead the fowlers and 
thus preserve its young ones^from harm. 

25. Far from the nest cries away — N. B. Adriana] 

applies the idea thus ; The lapwiifg cries farthest from its 
nest in orde/ to mislead the hunters and thus preserve its 
young ones. And so I spfeak ill of my husband in order 
that other women may think ill’ of him and thus I may 
have him wholly to myself. 

36. In Tarter limbo — meaning in prison. (N. B. Pro- 
perly speaking Tartar limbo is a tautology — Tartar or 
Tartarus mftaniag hell, wlule limbo or limbus patrum would 
mean that region on the border of hell which was 
supposed to be inhabited by the souls of children who had 
died before baptism and of virtuous people who had died 
before the time of Christ. — In any case, Tartar limbo 
would mean a place terrible like hell and was applied to a 
prison in the cant phrase of the day. 

jfr. In an everlasting garment — referring to the suit of 
buff in which the sergeant of the prison was dressed. (The 
sergeant was dressed in a suit of leather and leather wears 
for a very long time. And hence it is described as -an 
everlasting garment.) 

38. Hath him — has caught him. (The expression 
‘hath him by the heeV is derived, from the custom of 
punishing people by putting them in^he stocks.) 

38- On$ whose* ".„ste$l — Dromio’s idea is that the 
?teel buttons on th$ sergeant’s coat were an index of the 
hardness of his heart. 
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41. A back-friendsk play upon the doable sense of the 

word — (1) an enemy ;i(2) a man who comes and catches you 
from behind. . # 4 

Shoulder^clapper — referring to the fact that tapping 
one on the Shoulder was the mark of his bemg arrested. 

42. Creek— Properly a narrow channel of" water ; here 

referring to any winding and crooked passage. * 

Alleys— narrow lanes or pathways. 

41-42. One that countermands narrow lands — one that 

prevents people from escaping by the narrow and toituous 
byfways of the city. 

I43. A hound . dry-foot well — N. B. Both expres- 

sions are derived from the language of the chase. A hound 
that runs counter is a hound that has lost its quarry ‘and Tuns 
back upon its traces, while thVhound that # draws dry-foot' is a 
hound thfct* can follow its quarry by the scent even on dry 
. ground. The second expression thejefore would-be incon- 
sistent with the first, and Drbmio is only punning upon the 
former phrase. (The Counter was the name of one of the 
principal prisons in London ; and by running counter, he 
means, 'keeping tjie Counter pnson, ‘being one of the keepers 
\ of prison. 1 * « < 

K 44. ® ne that before the judgment „ 9mB9 hell — referring to the 
^summary process by which people could be sent to prison even 
before the institution of a regular suit. The idea' is this : 
People are sent to hell only after the day of last judgment ; 
but it is different with the warders of the counter. They send 
people to Hell (take people to*jail) even before judgment ha9 
been passed against them. 

45. What ts the matter Evidently Adriana has been 

puzzled by the niagara of epithets that ‘Dromio hurls at her 
bead. 

46. 1 do not know %99 case — Expl. Ido not know what 
the charge against him may be ; but this I know that he 
has been arrested in a gpit, 

48. f know not at whose suit etc . — Mark again the play 
upon the two senses of the word'nriV. At 1. 44* suit means 
complaint while in the next sentence it me 4ns dress. « 

50. Redemption— means of procuring bis release. 
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54. Not on a band etc — N, B- Adriana usfes band in the 
sense of bond— meaning a mortgage-boud, while Drqmio 
wilfully misunderstands the word as meaning ‘bond* or rope. * 

58. It was two strikes one — This> is of course slfeer 

foolery. By this ludicrous assumption of terror Dromio Grants 
to make out as if everything in this strange city was bewitched. 
Even the clocks were bewitched for they seemed to be; running 
backwards. 

t 

6 c. If an hour meet a sergeant etc,^ Notfc the excesses of 
veneration or awe in which Dromio holds the police sergeant. 
'No doubt time does not ordinarily run back , but even time 
would run back if a sergeant were to arrest it,* 

61. As if Time were in debt— Adriani is very literal and 
prosaic. Sh£ remonstrates thus with Dromio : ‘You speak of 
a sergeant going to arrest Time ; but ^an Time be indebted 
that it should run the risk of arrest ?’ 

Were in debt could possibly be indebted. Fondly^ 

foolishly. 

62. lime is a very .season N- B- Dromio makes 

his point thus: ‘Time certainly can beimdebted: nay, it is even 

bankrupt for it can never satisfy the debt which it owes and 

bears.' The Mea can be thus .amplified : “We make all sorts 
of expectations from Time : but these expectations can never 
be all fulfilled ; and* therefore, so far a$*'our hopes and unful- 
filled aspirations are concerned, Time must be always in our 
debt.” 

64. Stealing on — creeping slowly on. 

69. Pressed down — overwhelmed, weighed down. 

With conceit— with all .sorts of fanciful ideas. 

69-70. Conceit injury — Expl. Being deprived of my 

husband's company, my ideas are my only consolation' ; but 
they are also a source of injury to me for sometimes they fill 
my mind with causeless fears. 

SSCBNB III* * 

[The comedy is thickening apaep. As we have said before, in the 
previous act it was Ant. Iff. who was being mistaken for Ant. S. while now 
it *18 for the latter to be mistaken for the former.— Thus hefte, after stifofc 
excellent jesting bet***&Aht. ft aftd Dretnio, ft. We have the oourUw* 
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mistaking the former for his brother and getting rebuffed in consequence 
But the courtesan U not a person \o be easily rebuffed ; and so she im 
provides a lie and c,irrieh it in all haste to Adriana ] 

, g. Their well-acquainted, friends, friend of long standing 

4* Tender money to me — press offers of money upon me. 

5* Kindnesses — past acts of kindness shown by me to 
them. 

9. Took measure of my body — measured me for a suit of 

clothes. fJ 

10. Imaginary wiles tricks of sorcerers. 

11. Lapland sorcei ers Lapland, according to the people 

of the Elizabethan period, was the land per excellence of sor- 
cery and witchcraft. 

13. Have you got. m%mmm apparelled — Have you succeeded in 
shaking off the sergeant^ N. B. The poyat of Dromio’s com ■ 
parison between the sergeant and Adam new apparelled may be 
thus given : Adam of course was* naked; dressed in his own 
skin ; the sergeant also was dressed in skin; and therefore he 
is described as the picture of old Adam dressed up in a new 
suit of clothes. 

16.17. That goes., .Prodigal — The reference is to the Bibli- 
cal parable of the prodigal who returned to his father's house 
after long wanderings and in whose honour the fatted calf 
was killed. [Of course, there is an oblique reference to the fact 
that it was only prodigals (spendthrift persons) who found 
their way to a debtors' prison.! 

Thai goes Prodigal— The sergeant was dressed in 

leather in a suit of calf-skin ; and Dromio says that it was 

the skin of the identical calf that must have been killed in 
honour of the prodigal’s return. 

20. Ts a plain case My meaning is plain enough. 

21. Base-viol — a musical instrument, something like the 
violin. 

22. Gives them a bob and *r*sts them. . — i. e. taps them on 
the shoulder and arrests them. There is a pun upon the 
secondary sense of the passag i e according to ^ which it would 
meaiu—'Gives them a bob (4 shlllirig) arid thus allows them 
respite . 1 (Of course, it was only poor broken-down persons wijo 
got arrested and sent to jail. And Dromio, referring to the 
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practice of arrest by giving a tap on the shoulder, nuns upon 
the word and says *th£ sergeant takes pity upon poor broken- 
down people, gives them a bob, i. e. a Shilling and so Allows 
them t6 test/) . # 

23- 24 Takes pity. . .. . .durance— The same idea is further 

developed. Dromio playfully suggests that the sergeant who 
arrests poor debtors only t?.ke$ pitv upon them and gives 
them suits of durance in place of their own ragged garments. 

Gives them., durance — Note the pun # : (1) puts them 
in jail -sends them to durance vile ; (2) furnishes them with 
suits of durance, i.e. leather gaiments which will last for a long 
time. ^ 

24. Sets up his rest — is resolved. 

24- 25. Sets up his rest ...morris-pike — Dromio means that 

the truncheon of the jailor is more useful than the morris- 
pike of the soldier. f * 

27. Sergeant of the bayd— Note again the pun upon the 
word ‘band*— ,(1) troop, company ; (2) mortgage bond. 

28. Breaks his band — fails to discharge his mortgage deed. 

30. Good mi— again punning upon the words 'rest* and 

'arrest ’ "These sergeants are always ‘resting people as if they 
thought that men always want to rest, are always inclined to 
sleep.” * • 

31. Rest in your foolery — Mark how the pun upon the 
word ‘rest 7 is tun to death First of all we have the play upon 
rest Repose) and rest (arrest). And here we have the further 
pun upon ‘rest’ as meaning stop, cease. 

32. Puts -forth sails out frojn the harbour. 

33. 1 brought you word etc . — As matter of fact, he had 
brought the information not to Ant. S. but to Ant. E. 

35. Hoy— a lumbering sort of coasting vessel. 

35. Were you htnJeted by the sergeant „ t%%m Delqy... Expl 
I hired for you a passage in the vessel. Expedition (the name 
of a boat) ; but, apparently the sergeant forced you to wait for 
the baik Delay. (Of course there was no such bark as that, 
and Dromio is only punning upon the words Expedition and 
Delay.) • 

9 37. Distract— mad, confounded. 

38. Wander in illusions— roam about in a region of fancy. 
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,4 i — viz* from the chain which you are 

wearing round your neck. 

43* Avoid — get away. 

46. The devil's dAm— she-devil, the wife of the devil ; of 
course 'alluding to the fact that she was a woman. 

47- Ln Ihe habit „'* m% jvench^j&rz$$z& like a loose woman. 

47. Light wench — a woman of easy virtue, a courtesan. 

48 Thereof •• w.. # This is the reason why the girls say etc. 

Thereof romes, .... jnknch. . ,N- B Dromio's meaning can 

be thus expressed : When the wenches sav ‘god dam (#) me 

they mean that God should make them the devil's dam, i.e. 

that God should make loose women of them In other words, 

these girls want to grow wanton 'and therefore say ‘God damn 

me/ 1 

• * 

50. They — i.e. these light women, 

50. Angels of light — apparitiorfs of radiance and beauty. 

51. Will burn — i.e. in hell fire. (Perhaps it means also 
that they will burn those who may come in contact With them.) 

52. Come not near her — for her contagion will burn people. 

53. Mai vellous merry — pleased to be very facetious. 

54. Mend our dinner — have some further rfcfrcshment, 

55* if y° u — he. if you accompany her for the purpose 

of taking refreshment. 

55. Spoon-meat — such meat as requires to be eaten with a 
spoor. 

55. Bespeak — order. 

Expect spoon meat etc . — alluding to the common pro* 
verb (quoted two lines below) that he wfco sups with the devil 
must have a long spoon. 

61. Give me the sting etc . — Notice how practical the courte- 
san n 1 . Failing to get the .chain, she must at least have the ring 
with which she parted in anticipation of the chain. 

62. My diamond— viz. the diamond ring that I gave you 1 

at dinner. * * 

64. Ask but the parings etc,— i.e. are content with trifles. * 

65. Rush — a piece of straw. 
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67. She — referring to the cdfcrtcsan. 

71. 7 0 cheat me so — viz. by having my ring and yet refus- 
ing to give me the chain. 4 # 

73. Fly pride etc. — N. B. Dromio applies the proverb in 
this way : The peacock/s the prouttest of birds ; and yierefoie 
it'would'be absurd for ft to cry shame upon pride.'* ’’Similarly, 
for the courtesan "who was accustomed to cheat people, it was 
absurd to charge Antipholus with cheating. 

Fly pride etc. — JSxpl. It is as absurd* for a peacock to 
cry shame upon pride as it is for you to charge my master with 
’ cheating. 

75. Demean himself— conduct himself. (Also with a side 
glance at the meanness of his conduct.) 

77. For the sanle — in return for this ring. 

80. Instance — proif, indication. * 

Rage — madness, insanity. 

81. A mad tale — a foolish, cock-and-bull story. 

83. His fits — his occasional attacks of madness. 

84. On purpost — deliberately. 

85. J fy way — the course I should adopt. 

86. BeingHunatic — i.e. in a raging fit of madness. 

88. I fittest choose — I choose as the fittest course for me 
to follow. 

89. Too much to lose — I cannot afford to lose such a large 
sum. 

• • 

SCENE IV. 

* 

[Events multiply fast, and we seem to he hurrying towards the 
climax of the comedy— Antipholus E has already suffered the humiliation 
of being arrested and placed in custody ; but as if this were not enough, he 
is now treated as a mad man and placed in the h&nda of a mad- doc tor 
named Pinch.] 

1. 'Break away — run away from your custody. 

3. To warrant thee — to satisfy you ; to serve as my se- 
curity with -you 'andfbus procure my release. 

4. Waywat obstinate, capricious. 
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5. Wilt not ./Twm^-^perhaps is making some diffi- 

culty about entrusting the messenger with such a large sum ot 
monjey. « 

6. Attach'd — arrested 

7. n Will sound, mm .ears— she will not^ike it at a 11 

9. Have you that I sent for — Notice how the ambiguous 
form of the question heightens the confusion still furthei Anti- 
pholus means 'have you got the montv I sent you tor ? But 
Dromio naturally'misunderstands the question and thinks that 
his master is asking about the rope which he had commission 
ed him to buy. 

10 I warrant you — I cau assure you, 

10 Will pay them a// — ^l-B- Notice again how the am 
biguit) of the answer keeps up the mistakfe as *bctwecn the 
master and man. (In speaking of paying/ Dromio is thinking oi 
requiting his mistress and others foi the wiongs whch the} 
had mfliced upon him and his master, while Ant T naluial 
ly takes the word in the natural sense of payment in monej ) 

14. I will serve /ate — Expl If 500 ducaiS be the 

price of one rope, I should be quite willing to purchase for )OU 
59Q ropes at that rate 

19 Tis fo/ me to be pat\ent — Addreosin^ t e officei 
Dromio says “why do >ou ask m) master to be patient } It is 
rather for me to be patient seeing that I am being cudgelled 
unjustl) ” 

19. I am m adversity — It is I who am suffering and there 
fore am in need of patience 

21 Persuade him ... . hands — Expl You isk me to hold 
r \ tongue , but it would be more to the puipose it >ou ask 
my master to hold his hands 

2 2. Who/eson — bastard 

23. Senseless — Notice the pun upon the word B) sense 
less, Antipholus means foolish, while Dromio means ‘without 
the power of feqlmg 

23- 1 would 1 were blows — Expl You call me sense- 
less (stupid) , but I w ish that I \ ere really senseless (bereft of 
the power of feeling) in order that I might not feel the smart 
of your blows. 
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27. Nativity — birth. 

2d- When I am cold etc. —In other wcfrd9, he is nevdr in 
want of an excuse for beating me. When I am cold, my 
coldness serves as an excuse, and when I am hot it my 
heat that serves as his excuse. * 

30. Raised— i. c. f made to stand up. 

33. Wont her brat — is accustomed to carry her child. 

36. Respicc finem — N. B. The rcferqpce is to a stand- 
ding jest of the time which consisted in a pun upon the 
expressions respice finem— respire funem and which 
would mean both— (1 > have a care for your end, and (2) 
have • a caie that you are not hanged in the end. 

•*37. lo prophesy like the parrot — N. B. Parrots then 
as now worG taught to utter foul and ominous expressions 
like ‘beware of the rope’ or wait the plank’ — meaning 
that somebody was dustined^for an unfortunate end. Now, 
if any passer-by happened to be offended at these exprs- 
sions, it uas a common jest for the master of the parrot 
to sa> — ‘Take heed, sir, my parrot prophesies. Divested 
of t esc puns and references Dromio’s meaning may be 
thus expressed : ‘Mistress, have a good care of yourself ; 
keep a go-.d®iength from the master ; beware that he does 
m t lay about with his rope's end upon you’ 

Re phe finem — Lit. ‘have a care for your end* Here, 
\-,eo il.al ! he rope’s end doesn't touch you.* 

Like Lil parrot— after the fashion of parrots. 

37 Rewire... end Of course, in the parrot’s mouth, it 
would mean ‘see that you aren't* hanged.* Here it means, 
‘see that the master does not lay about with the rope's 
end.’ » 

40. Incivility — viz.», cruelty in beating the servant. 

Confirms no less- proves as much. 

41. Conjurer — a ghost doctor. 

42. Establish again— restore him, to his proper 

wits. w 

43. Please.. . demand ' satisfy all your demands; pay 
you as much as you want. • 

„ 44. Fiery— angry, infuriated: 

45. Ecstacy— his fit of madness. 
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47. There is my hand — N. B: Note the quibble which 
is suggested by the exprssion ‘feel your .pulse’ Ant. says 
‘here is my hand right enough ; but instead of feeling my 
pulse, you will have to feel my hand upon your ear. 9 

48. I charge thee etc . — N. B, Pinch has evidently 
called up his most solemn manner and is addressing, not 
Antipholus direct but the devil that was supposed to lodge 
in his body. 

49* To yield possession — viz*, to give up your possession 
of this man’s body. 

49. To yield" -prayers — to yield to the influence of my 
prayers and give up possession of this man’s body. 

50/^ Thy state of darkless-^ the dark chamber of hell 
where you dwell. ( 

52. Thou doting wizard — you foolish magic-monger. 

54. Minton — This word has passed through a variety 
of senses and now means an unworthy favourite ; but here 
it means, a loose, unworthy woman- 

54. Your customers — your clients ; your chosen com- 
panions. 

55. Saffron face — yellow, bilious face. 

56. Revel and feast it — * I t\ here is an instance of the 
dative of interest. 

55-58, Did this companion house — in other wofds — 

“were these sorry and bilious knaves revelling and merry*- 
making at my house while I — the legitimate owner — was 
kept shivering outside.” 

f'Q. Would ’. time — f wish that you had remained 

there till now. 

61. This open shame — viz., the public indignity of being 
arrested in your native town and behaving like a mad man 
in the streets. 

62. Thou yillain — turning towards Dromio. 

63. Sooth to say— to tell you the truth. 

65. Your doors were lock'd etc — N.B. Dromio is no 
doubt speaking the absolute truth ; but the way in which 
his answers are framed lend cofour to the suspicion that he 
is simply echoing;his master’s words in order to pacify his 
spirit. 
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67. Sans fable — without fable ; i.e., to speak the truth. 

She herself— she* in her own person* 

69.3 fPertes — certainly. 

69. Kitchen kitchen-maid. Mark tjie mock- 

serious pomposity of manner which Dromio here puts on 
and which lends colour to the suspicion that he was only 
trying* to humour his master. 

72. The vigour of his rage — the .full burden of his anger . 

73. To soothe him — to fall in with his humour. 

73. In these contraries — in these whimsical moods of 
his mind. 

73. fs'tgood-contraries- T Adriana evidently supposes 
that Dronro is lying-in order to keep his master in good 
humour ; and she doubts if this * policy is really good in 
in view of her husband’s condition. 

?l. No shame — no harm. 

* i . . 

’74. Finds his vein — knows his real character. 

75. Yielding to him — i.e., by pretending to acquiesce 
in his sentiments. 

75. H amour .frenzy — soothes him in his fit of madness. 

76. Suborn'd the goldsmith— i.e., paid him money and 
thus instructed him to bear false witness against me. 

79. Jleart and good will — sympathy and good-feeling. 

83. I am witness with her — I can bear testimony to the 
fact. 

85. I was sent for. ..rope — Dromio’s answer, though per- 
fectly true, proves to be particularly unlucky— .for both 
Antipholus and Adriana are now convinced that; he is lying. 

86. Possess'd— i. e., obssessed by ghosts. 

87. Deadly — wild, disordered. 

89. Lock me forth — shut me out. 

94. Dissembling— false, hyprocritical. 

96. Art confederate. „Pqck— have’ entered into a foul 
conspiracy with a gang of rascals. 

A damned packman accursed band. 
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97. To make*. .of me — to make me a common object 
of ridicule. * 

99, That would behold.. .sport— would rejoice to "con- 
template this ludicrous*plight of mine. ** 

101. Jtfore company — Pinch calls out for the assistance 
of more people. 

104. I am thy prisoner — and you are responsible for 
my safety. 

105. To makq a rescue— to snatch me away i / force 
from your custody. 

109. Peevish — foolish . 

111. Do outrage.. .to himself— act in a way that is injuri- 
ous to his own reputation. (Do you take any pleasure in 
seeing 1 this man act foolishly and thus injure his own repu- 
tation ?) 

113- The debt... required of me — E^pl. I shall be re- 
quired to make good the sum for which he stands indebted. 

114. Discharge thee — i. e. recoup you for any possible 
loss. 

116. How the debt grows — how the debt has arisen; 
what was the occasion for borrowing this money- 

117. Safe conveyed — escorted in safety. 

120. Enter'd in bond for you — bound in chain for 3 our 
sake. (For the pun, see Appendix). 

A man is said to be ‘entered in bond* for another 
when he stands surely for that other. But here Dromio 
qses the expression in a literal sense. 

121. Wherefore... mad me — why do you goad me to 
the verge of madness i 

122. Will.. .for nothing — without having given any 
cause. 

Be mad , good master — For then at least you will 
have given them some excuse for binding you. (At present 
you are bound for nothing. But it is better that people 
should be bound for something rather than nothing ; and 
therefore I ask that you should consent to be mad for the 
time being). 

123. Idly — incoherently, foolishly. 

129. How grows it due— How has the debt come to be 
incurred P 
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131. Had it not— did not receive it from the goldsmith. 

132. All in rage-f- transported with a^fury of madpess. 

134. The ting I saw etc * — Mark how the Courtezan will 

not lostf fight of the main chancer ; *hfe*eeps harping tkpon 
the ring which she had presented to Antiphulus and ‘which 
she now expects to get back with the help of Adriana. \ 

* 135. Straight after— almost immediately afterwards. 

138. At large — in full detail. • » 

140. Naked swords — swords unsheathed. 

144. Would, be your wife — claimed to be your wife. 

144. Ran from you — evidently at sight of the naked 
sword. * 

147-48. They will surely.. .harm — because now we 
■mow that they are afraid of drawn swords. • • 

148. They speak us fair — they s*peak courteously with 
us. 

150. The mountain of mad Jlesh — referring to the fat 
kitchen wench who had claimed him for her husband. 

151. Stay here still — continue to remain here. 

151-52. Turn witch — i.e. turn sorcerer like the other 

people of this enchanted plage- (Notice how the words 
‘wizard,’ ‘witch’,* 'sorcerer' are used indifferently in the 
same sense, viz. of people proficient in the practice of the 
olack arts.) 

153. For all the town— i.e. for all the riches of the town- 

154. To get... aboard— to carry our luggage on board the 

ship. • • 

ACT V. 

Scene 1 

[The very possibility of this Comedy depended upon the condition that 
'he two Antipholuses should uot come across each other; and bo the 
whole business is at end — all the rayf tery and mistake is cleared uji— as 
soon as ,the brothers are confronted with each other. Aegean, wl the tathci 
of tiie happy pair of twins, is of course spared his lile , — and to crown all 
ho discovers his lost wife in the abVe.-s of the priory.] 

Priory— Shakespeare uses the word in the same sense 
ad convent} i.e, a religious houfce for nuns. 

ft 
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I. Hinder’d — prevented you from going- upon your 
voyege. 

4. Esteem'd— thought of. 

6. Credit— referring to a man’s financial solvency. 

8. Word— he, his mere word without any deed or 

writing. , 

Might bear my wealth — might persuade me to part with 
all my wealth. 

9. Yonder.. .he walk* — N.B. As , a matter of fact, this 
was not Antipholus E, but Ant.S ; and thus a fresh chapter 
of confusion here opens* 

10. That self chain — that very chain. 

II. Forswore to have- — t^nied having received. 

Forswore most monstrously — denied in a most 

shameless and impudent manner. v ’’ 

14. This shame trouble — referring to the shame of his 
arrest. 

15. Scanddl — disgrace- 

16- With circumstance — i-e- with minute and circums- 
tantial details- 

16-17. With circumstanced-chain — You denied having 
received the chain; and not- simply that,' you denied if 
upon oath and with circumstantial details- 

18- Charge — the expfense to which you have put me 

20- But for staying.. .controversy — but for being delay- 
ed by our quarrel- 

28- Resort — meet, gather together. 

29- Impeach me — impeach my reputation- 

30- PU prove — viz. by fighting with you 

31- If thou darest stand — i-e- if you venture to stand up 

against me in fair fight- 1 

34- Get within him — A duelling phrase, meaning ‘get 
within his guard’ ‘go past his posture of defence-’ 

36, Take a house — take refuge in some sanctuary — i-e. in 
some privileged place where you would be immune from 
arrest * 

37- Is some priory-*^ conyeiw of some sort. 

„ We are spoil d-rVtp, , shall be quite undone, 



42- Not in his perfect wits — notin the full possession 
of his senses. * ' . » 

43* That I did.., on him — that I wanted to fight with him. 

I am sorry now — i.e. now when I knoy that he 
is mad. 

44. This possession — this attack of madness ; this 
possession with a spirit of madness. 

Sour — morose, sulky. • 

34. _ Heavy- -melancholy, gloomy. 

46. Much.. .he was — very different from his usual 
character. 

47. Till this afternoon-.qf rage — In other words, his 
madness neyer openly broke out till to-day. 

48. Ne'er — ...of 3 rage — never assumed this open and 
manifest form. 

49- Wrack of sea — shipwreck at sea- 

50- 51. Hath not else.. .love— ExpL, Has he been lured 
into the path of unholy love by the lust of the eye ? In 
other words, has he been tempted into sin by the at- 
traction of physical beauty ? 

51. Stray'd hit affection--/ misplaced his affection- (Notice 
that this active use of the verb ‘to stray* is unusual-) 

53- Who give.. .easing— who allow their eyes to rove 
about from woman touvoman (and thus are easily ensnared 
in sin ) 

57. Reprehended him — taken him to task- 

You should... reprehended — N.B- Mark the Socratic 
irony of method which the lady Abbess here employs- Her 
obicct is to draw out Adriana and lead her on to confess her 
fault, viz- in having ill-treated her husband- Adriana is com- 
pletely deceived by her sympathetic manner and her 
apparently innocent questions, and does not perceive till 
too late that she has been ‘betrayed to her own reproof.’ 

59. Not rough enough— l e- not as severely as you 
ought to have done. * 

. ■ 60. As my modesty would let me — as would be consis- 
tent with decency- 
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61. Haply in private— HU- The insinuation is that she 
ought to have done it in 'public in> order to make the 
reproach effective ; and poor Adriana at once falls into the 
trap and confesses that she had been upbraiding her hus- 
band— noc simply in the secrecy of the home but also in 
public places. 

64. The copy of our conference — the sole theme of pur 

discourse. Conference — conversation. * 

65. For my urging it — because I persisted in badgering 

Aim upon the subject. . 

66. At board — when seated at table for meals- 

In bed.. .urging it — In other words, I would not let him 
bei I taxed him with it in bed, I taxed him with it at board, 
and in fact, I nagged lym upon the subject everywhere. 

68. Glanced it — hinted at it, referred to it- 

69. Still — always. 

70. And thereof came it etc — N-B. Mark how swiftly the 
lady Abbess now turns round upon poor Adriana and con- 
fronts her with her own confessions. Thereof — viz- because, 
of this persistent nagging of yours- 

71. Venom — in the sense of venomous, poisonous. • 

72. Poisons... dog's tooth — is more deadly than the bm 
of a rabid dog. 

73. Hindered— broken, disturbed- 
Railing— bitter and violent abuse- 

74. And thereof --'light — Expl Your nagging deprived 
mm of sleep ; and his present light-heartedness is the 
effect of his sleeplessness- 

75. Sauced — seasoned, accompanied- 

76- Unquiet meaU... digestions — If a man is interrupted 
in his meals, his power of digestion is upset- 

77. Thereof — viz- from this ill digestion. 

Thereof.. .bred— Your upbraidings disturbed him in 
his meals ; disturbed meali produce bad digestion I and 
oad digestton produces fever- . 

. 79- His sports— the recreations in which he indulges: 
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80. Sweet recreation burr'd — when a man is deprived 
of the necessary refreshment after toil. * 

81. * Moody — sour, gloomy.' . . 

82. . Kinsman*, . * . . despair — the depression of spirits 
which is closely allied to grim and utter hopelessness. 

83- At her heels — viz. closely following the spirit of 
depression and despair. 

84. Distemperatures — disorders, diseases. 

Pale distemper a tures, ..life — sickly diseases which 
are the enemies of life. j}/ 

83-84 At her heels to life — N, B. Adriana makes her 

point thus s When a man is deprived of necessary recrea- 
tion, he fall? into depression and melancholy ; depression 
brings despair ; anA despair brings in its train a troop of 
evil and ghastly diseases. 4ft 

85. Life-preserving rest— that repose and refreshment 
which is necessary to the maintenance of life. 1 

86. Mad— i. e. madden. 

Man or beast — either man or beast ; meaning both 
man and beast. 

88. Hath scqred thy husband— wits — hath confounded 
your husband and driven him into madness. 

89. She never reprehended etc . — N.B. See how Luciana 
takes up the cudgel on behalf of her sister ; but apparently 
Adriana herself has been overwhelmed by the avalanche of 
the lady Abbess’s reproaches. 

90. When he demean'd. . .wildly — when he behaved in a 
rude and boisterous manner. 

91. Why bear you ejc. — Why do you put up with this 
reproach ? (This is addressed to Adriana and not to the 
Abbess.) 

92* She did betray reproof— She has led me on to 

confess things which are damaging to myself. (She has 
caught me in a trap : misled by her innocent manner, I have 
said things which are now being used against myself.) 

96. Sanctuary — -It will be noticed that in the middle 
ages, certain places, ,as for instance, churches, convents 
and monasteries as well as certain specified districts had 
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the privilege of sanctuary, i.e. people who took shelter in 
thes& places would be immune from avrest so long as they 
remained there. 

* ' * 1 

97 r 99. It shall privilege him.*.. ..assaying if— till I have 

either su&ceeded or failed in my attempt to restore him to 
his senses. 

99. In assaying it— in attempting the task, vis. of fes- 
tering his senses., 

100. / will attend my husband — N.B. Students must not 
be misled into thinking that this is a proof of 'Adriana’s 
extravagant affection for her husband ; it is only a jealous 
woman’s clamorous instance upon her own rights. Whe- 
ther Adriana loves her husband or not she cannot bear that 
some one else should deprive her of her rights and take 
up her rightful place af her husband’s (side.) 

101. Diet his sickness — i.e. give him nourishment during 
his sickness- 

It is my office — it is my duty as wife. 

1Q2» No attorney — i.e. no proxy to work on my behalf* 

Will have no attorney but myself— I am not going 
to have my wife’s work performed by a deputy. 

104. Be patient— ue. have done with your pious wishes 

105. The approved.. .have — such means as I know. 

106. Syrups — sweet and soothing drinks. 

107. Formal man — a man in his normal and regular 

state of mind- #. 

108. Mine oath — i.e. my oath as a member of the order 
of nuns to which 1 belong. 

As a branch and Parcel of my oath — The idea is 
this ; To heal the sick and minister to their wants in suffer- 
ing is a' part of my duty as a nun. 

109. My order— i. e. the religious order to wh'ch 1 be- 
long. The monks and nuns of the middle ages were 
divided among various orders of religious houses, as for ins 
tance, the order of St* Benedict, the Cistercian order etc. 

112. Ill it doth .holiness— \i does not agree with 

your holy character and position. 
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115. This indignity — this humiliation which the Abbess 
has put upon you, viz, in refusing to give back your hus- 
band to your care. * * 

11& > Have now hit grace — have .persuaded the Duke. 

119. Perforce-~bf an employment of force. t . 

120. The dial points at five —The hand of the clock is 
on the stroke of five. (Another interesting point of time 
as giving the hour of supper among the Elizabethans.) 

122-24. The melancholy vale. ..abbey here— It hag been 
conjectured that in the melancholy vale behind the ditches 
of Abbey, Shakespeare is thinking of Wapping, where for- 
merly pirates and sea-rovers were hanged. 

123. Sorry execution-*- shameful hanging. 

126- Bjeverend — simply meaning aged, ancient — with 
no idea of clerical rank. » 

127* Unluckily — unfortunately for himself. 

130. We will behold his ieatk-*-We shall be present at 
his execution. Down to the middle of nineteenth century 
no spectacle was more welcome to the English people than 
the sight of hanging or a public execution. 

134. So much toe tender him — so much consideration do 
we show him; such tenderness do wc exhibit on his account. 

139. Whom I made... I had — whom I married and thus 
made the master of my property. (Under the ancient mar- 
riage law of England the husband became the sole owner 
of all the wife’s property 1 Unless there was any special 
settlement to the contary.) 

140. Important letters — Perhaps important here convey 
the idea of importunate*, urgent* 

This ill day—* ,this unlucky, ill-fated day. 

142 That — so that. 

144 Doing citieen — behaving offensively towards 

the citizens. 

145. Hushing in their houses etc. — Of course the only 
foundation for this sweeping charge was the trumped-up 
story of the courtezah. * 

146. Anything. like — anything which he fancied in 

his fit of madness. » 
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147. Ohce did... bound — once 1 Succeeded in securing 1 him. 

148. To take ordenfor the wrongs — to Arrive at a co mpro- 
mise with people about the injury which he had coipijiitted. 

150. Wh*t strong escape — what violent means of escap- 
ing from fiis custody. 

151. That had the guard of him — who were entrusted 
with charge of him. 

153. With ireful passion — inspired with anger. 

154. Madly bent on us — -driving against us with mad 
fury. 

155. Raising of more aid — collecting more assistance. 

Raising of more ai&~ v N.B. The students who have 

carefully followed the $tory from beginning Pa end will 
notice how Adriana distorts the real*facts of the case in 
order to make out a strong plea a in her favour. Thus (1) 
Antipholus had not been rushing through the streets doing 
displeasure to the citizens ; (2) she herself had not gone 
anywhere in order to take order for the alleged wrongs 
committed by her husband ; (3) Antipholus and Dromio had 
not met them with mad passion and chased them away. 

163. Long since — from a very long time. ' 

164. Engaged — pledged. 

I to thee prince’s word — I gave you my word 

aa a royal prince. 

165- When thou didst make him etc ■ — From this as 
well as the reference given in 1. 139 one may _ be perfectly 
sure that Adriana was much older and richer person than 
Antipholus ; and the match between them had been arrang- 
ed by the Duke in order that the latter might be endowed 
with the wealth of the former. * 

166- To do him all the grace and good— to show him 
as much favour as I could. 

169. Determine — settle this dispute. a 

170. Shift — i-e- look out for yourself* 

172. Beaten the maids a*r0vt— beaten them one after 

another ; made them stand in a line as it were, and beat 
them from one end to the other. * 

173. Singed off— burned off. 
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. 174. As it biased — as his beard continued to burn. 

175. Puddled m?r/— muddy and filthy water. 

* 1 Ever as it blazed the hair—* They first set fire to 

his beard and then deluged him with mud and filth .under the 
pretext of quenching this fire. 

177. Nicks him like a fool — tricks him out like a fool by 
clipping his hair irregularly. 

178. Present help — immediate assistadcc. 

180. Are here — meaning, within the Abbey. 

i3i. That ts false etc.— Of course Adriana is obssessed 
with the notion that her husband has taken shelter in the 
Abbey, and therefore cannot* bring herself to believe in the 
servant’s story. , 

183. / have not breathed */— -I have hardly paused 
to draw breath in my haste t*) bring the news to you. 

185. To scotch your face— to hack and slash your face. 
(To scotch is to cat with incisions.) 

187. Halberds These were long wooden shafts sur- 

mounted with a double-headed blade shaped like an axe on 
one side and a hook on the other. 

Guard’with halberds -Evidently the Duke calls upon 
his guards to form a sort of ring round them and thus protect 
Adriana from any possible injury. . 

189^ He is borne invisible— He must have been earned 

outside the Abbey iu an invisible form. Even now— only 

recently. , * , _ , ,, 

191. Past thought of human reason— Antipholus s sudden 
appearance from outside the Abbey seems like a miracle to 
Adriana, and she thinks he must have effected his escape 
by means of art magic in an invisible form. 

194. Bestride thee — i. e. stood over you with my leg9 across 

y ° U r94° dj Took deep soars— took upon me the wounds that 

were meant for you. - „ . 

104-95- When lbestrid thee life— when I saved your life 

•by bestriding your body and taking upon myself the blows 
meant for you. 
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197. The fear the fear of being presently hanged. 

. Unless unless I have bedb driven quite mad 

by the fear of immediate death. • • 

„ Unless the fear of death etc . —Evidently this is spoken 
aside. * 

2or. Abused me used me ill. 

201-202. Z lath dishonoured me injury— has inflicted 

upon me the extremity of possible injury and disgrace. 

204. Shameless — pub’icly, impudently. 

2cS. Discover— >sihow, explain. 

206. Shut t he ddors upon me— locked me out from the 
house. 

207. Harlots not in the present sense of prostitutes but 

in the sense of lewd, licentious people to whatever* sex they 
may belong. ■ # 

210-1 1. So befall my soul withal — ExpL May I fare 

in the other world according as this story is true or false ! 

21 r. This is. ..withal this charge which he brings 

against me. 

212. Ne'er may I look on day etc .— Note the solemn 
imprecations with which Adriana and Luciana, seek to 
fortify their story. * * 

2 1 2.1 3. Ne'er may / look simple truth — I11 other 

words, may I never live unless this story is true ! 

214. They are... „ forsworn — Both of them are swearing 
falsely. (Spoken aside.) 

215. In this — so far as this particular charge* is concerned. 

Justly chargeth is right in his accusation against them. 

216. I am advised— i.e. lam speaking .with reason and 

debberation, • 

2 1 7. Disturbed wine — fuddled with drink. 

218. Heady rash etc. — speaking impetuously under the 
influence of head-strong anger. 

219. My wrongs ma<L~my injury might have goaded 

to madness even a wiser person thjm myself. 

2I7-2I9. I am advised wiser mad— NJB* The idea is 

this : The wrongs that I have suffered are enough to drive 
one mad ; and yet I am calm and deliberate in this that I state. 
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# 921. Were he not packet with her if he had' not 

entered upon a conspiracy with her. , 

2^2- Co:/ Id witness — could bear testimony to the truth of 
my stofy. ■ • 

228 That gentleman — referring to the merchant t& whofti 

Angelo was indebted. 

229, There did.. ....swear me down — There he quite 

outfaced me ‘quite put me out of countenance) by swear- 
ing- a false story to the effect that etc. f * 

232. With an officer — with the help of an officer of the 
jail. 

233. My peasant— meaning his bondsman, Dromio. 

235. JSespoke — here meaning spoke to. Fairly — with 

courteous words.* • 

248. Rabble more confederates — a vile crowd of her 

allies. 

242- A mere anatomy— i . e. a mere skeleton, a person 
skin and bone, mountebank — quack. 

A mere anatomy etc . — Notice how the, extreme lean- 
ness of th^ gosi doctor is harped upon by Shakespeare at 
almost disproportionate* length. In fact, it has been sug- 
gested that the character of Pinch was devised^ to suit an 
extremely lean actor who was a member of Shakespear’s 
company. 

242. lhreadbare~^va.ggedt poverty-stricken. 

243. Sharp-looking wretch— a man emaciated with the 
pinch of'hunger. 

211. A living-dead man —a walking corpse. Perni- 
cious - rinischievous, Injurious- 

245- 1 Took on him as a conjurer— assumed the part or 
a witch-doctor. 

247. With no face outfacing me— seeking to outface 

me with that lean no-face of his. (He is so much of a skele- 
ton that his face is properly no face at all ; and yet, with 
this no-face of his, hf wanted to stare me out of 
countenance*} 

Dankish — moist, damp. 

Vault — cellar. 
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252. Gnawing* . .sunder — cutting asunder with my teeth 
the rop£ with which I* was bound. s * 

257* Thus far. pith him — thus far I can btatr out 

this stoiy. 

262* / will be sworn — I can take my oath in support of 
what I am going to say. 

2 64. Forswore it — denied having received it. 

265. Thereupon— viz. when he acknowledged having 
received the chain after hrving impudently denied it before. 

271. This is... withal — this, viz. the charge which you 
bring against me. 

272. An intricate impeach — a tangled and intricate 
affair. ( [Impeach properly means impeachment, accusation ; 
and evidently the Duke is referring to the cross charges 
which the different parties were bringing against each 
other.) 

273. You all have. ..cup — you Slave been all bewitched ; 
you have all drunk off the magic potion which Circe used 
to give her victims. (Circe, in classical mythology, was a 
witch who lived in the island of -dSnand who had the power 
of transforming her victims into beasts by means of her 
magic devices.) 

274. If here you housed him—xl you locked, him up 
here ; if you found him taking refuge in this house. 

Here he would have been — because there is no other 
means of egres9 from this house. 

275. Coldly — i.e. coolly ; rationally, deliberately. 

276. You say he dined at home — you, referring to 
Adriana and Luciana. 

277. Sirrah etc.— .addressing Dromio of Ephesus. 

What say you ? — What is your evidence ? What have 

you got to say upon this part of the story ? 

278. He dined with her there etc . — N.B. The student 
will notice how the accounts given by the different parties, 
while agreeing in certain particulars, differ materially in 
others. Thus Adriana is confirmed by the goldsmith in so 
far as they both declare that Antipholus had taken shelter 
within the Abbey, but Adriana is contradicted by the gold- 
smith as regards whether she had dined jvith her husband 
or not. 
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283. Is strange— meaning that these contradictory accounts 
fcould not all be true at the same time. 

284. Mated — amazed, confounded, * 

285. Vouchsafe me — allow me, grant me permission. 

286. I see a friend — referring to Ant. E. whom*he mistakes 
for Ant. S. though both are equally his children. 

288. Freely — frankly, without hindrance. 

291. 1 was his bondman— meaning tljat he was bound in 
the same chain with his master. (For the pun, see Paraphrase 
as well as Appendix.) 

292. Gnawed cords — cut asunder my bonds by biting 

ihrough them. 

295. , Ourselves*»by you— referring to the fact that ifigeon 
was bound and therefore reminded*Dromio of their own bound 
condition a little while before. 

297. You are not Pinch's patient — Mark the assumed 
.nnocence of Dromio's manner. ‘I hope you are not mad as 
zve were supposed to be.* 

Not Pinch's patient— not a mad man and thus requir- 
ing the attention of Pinch. 

298. IVhf look you strange on me — why do you look upon 
me as if I were a stranger ? 

301. Careful hours — hours spent in anxiety. 

Deformed hand — deforming hand. 

Time's deformed hand— time which has the effect of 
devastating the human featured 

301-302. Careful \ in my face — Expl* My face must have 

been strangly altered by the life of anxiety that I have led and 
by the' wasteful effect? of time. 

302. Defeatures — disfigurement. 

303. But tell me yet voice — Expl. But though you 

mjLy not recognise my features, can't you recognise me In my 
voice ? 

310. You are now bovjtd to believe him — Note the pun in 
bound : (l) obliged ;/(a) physically bound, viz. with that rope. 

3ir. Extremity — cruelty, pitiless rigour. ' 
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0 time's extremity— Km for the relentless effects of 

time ! 

3 1 2/ Tongue — voice. 

Crack'd and spKtted — rendered hoarse* and unmusical 

314. " feeble „„> % care* — my voice which has been un. 
tuned ( rendered unmusical ) by my life of anxiety. (Notice 
that untuned is a transferred epithet, for it is the key that is 
untuned and not the cares.) 

' My feeble ke]l etc — my voice which is the feeble key 
with which to express my cares. (The voice is here meta- 
phorically compared to the key of a musical instrument. 

315. Grained lined, furrowed. 

This grained face — my' face which is scarred with 
suffering- , « 

316. Sap consuming wintei — >old age which withers the 
vigour of life even as winter consumes the sap of trees. 

Winter's drizzled snow — referring to the venerable 

white hair of old age. 

317. The conduits of my Hood — the channels through which 
the blood flows. 

All the conduits frozen % up — though the spring of 

life within me seems to have become 4 congealed and frozen up 

318. My night of life — f he decaying period of my life. * 

319. My wasting lamp — referring to his eyes which have 
grown dim with age. 

’*315-322. Though now m „Antiphhus — Exp]. No doubt age 
has laid its heavy and paralysing hand upon me : 'my. face is 
covered with the snow-white hair of old age and the spring of 
life seems to be frozen up within me ; yet, even in this decay 
and desolation ot age, I have still some feeble glimmeiing of 
sense and my ears have not 'altogether turned deaf. And I am 
assured by all these witnesses, viz. by my eyes and cars. 

3I9. Some fading glimmer — some feeble power of sight. 

330. A little use to hear — some slight capacity for hearing. 

318-320. Yet hath my night of life„ %m „„Jo hear — ExpL 
No doubt.my vital powers are all orf the vane : yet I have not 
quite lost iny memory, my eyes also still posseiss some ppwer 
of sight, and my ears still retain some little capacity for hearing. 
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321. All these dd witness— v iz. such remnants of memory, 
sight and hearing as I still possess. 

324. But seven years since — only sevten years ago. • 

326. Thou skamest — you feel ashamed. 

To acknowledge . .... .misery— .10 acknowledge “one in 
my present wretched condition. 

328. Can witness with me — can bear testimony to my 
account. 

233. Make thee dote — have made you foolish. * 

334. Behold a man much wronged— pointing of course to 
her protegees, Ant. S and Dromio S, 

336. Is genius to the other — seems to be the very spirit and 
apparition of the other. ' 

One of these aww*— referring to the two Antipholuses. 

3 37. Of then — referring to the two Dromios. 

335. Who deciphers them — who can probe their mystery, 

343. I will lose his bonds — I will be the means of procur- 
ing his liberty. 

333-334. I will lose.. Jiberty — Expl. I will help' him to re- 
cover his freedom and when he escapes I shall regain a hus- 
band in him. ~ 

347. At a burden at one birth. 

352, 7 he fatal raft— that unlucky, hapless raft ; so called 
because it was. the means of separating thept all. 

359. This fortune — viz. my present position as Abbess. 

360. Morning story — referring to the story given by ^Egeon 
in the morning. 

Here begins % „\ight— This quite agrees with the starting- 
point of the story which he narrated to us in the morning. 

363. One in semblance— identical in form and image. 

363. Her urging. ..at sea — her mention of the fact of the 
shipwreck. 

*366. Antipholus.. .Corinth first — The student will notice 
that the duke, though quite familiar with Antipholus E. falls 
into the saiqe, mistake as the rest and addresses this question 
to Ant. S. 
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379. What / tali you then — viz. the love which I then pro- 
fessed for you and the proposal of marriage which I made 
to you. Leisure — oppoitunity. To make good — to fulfil. 

391. We still. ..man — We were always coming, not across 
our own servants but the servants of the other, (in other 

words, I was, always meeting Dromio. E. and you were always 
meeting Dro, S.) 

392. I teas taken for him — meaning that Ant. S. was taken 
for Ant. E. 

39 r* These ducal s — referring to the money which had been 
brought to serve his bail and which was now with Ant. S. 

395. It shall not need — The money will not be required. 

Hath his life — i e. without the necessity of having to 

pay any fine. 

396. That diamond- — referring to the courtesan’s ring. 

397. My good cheer — die kind entertainment \,hich you 
provided tor me. 

398. Vouchsafe — condescend. " 

400. And hear... fortunes— and hear in full detail the 
story of all our fortunes. 

402. This sympathised one day's error— this chapter of 
errors in which every body has shared. 

404. We shall make full satisfaction — Expl. You seem 
to have been all involved, one way or other, in the errors 
which naturally arose from the confusion of identity be- 
tween our children and their attendants. But come and 
listen to the story of our adventures ; and that may com- 
pensate for all your sufferings. 

Make full satisfaction — viz. by narrating the strange 
story of our lives and trials. • 

405. Have I... travail — I have speht wholly in suffering. 

406. Gone in travail of you — gone burdened with a 
load of anxiety tor you. 

405 406. Thirty-three years.. .sons — For thirty-three years 
I have spent a life of suffering — thinking constantly of you 
my children. „ 

406 . My heavy burthen ■ • -delivered — I was never relieved 
of this heavy weight of grief. , * 
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409. The calendars of their nativity — you who . are the 
exact remembrancet»of their date of birth. (Because you 
also were born on the same day with them). 

410*. * Gossip? feasts — properly meaning, a baptismal or 
christening: feast. (This meeting: was in one sense»a sort of 
rebirth for the whole family, and hence it is described as a 
gossips’ feast.) 

Joy with me — enjoy with me. 

410-11. And joy, ^festivity — you will rejoice ov4r so 
much festivity coming after such a long period ot grief. 
(The folio reading was nativity , in place of festivity .) 

412. I will gossip at this feast — I will Lake my full 
shaio in this feast as if I were^one of the gossips myself. 
(The word- gossip, God sib, ‘hindered in God* originally 
meant the god-pareftts at one’s baptism.) 

413. Shall 1 fetch yo^r stuff— Of course Dromio S 
wanted. to address his own master Ant. S . but he address- 
es the other Ant. by mistake. 

414. Embarked— carried on board. 

415. Lay at host— were deposited. 

417. Auon-s- af te r war d 

420. Kitchen* d me —entertained me, fed me well. 

For you -by mistaking me for you. 

421. Sister -meaning, sister-in-law. 

422. My glass -looking-glass, mirroi. 

423. Spoeet-faced youth — a 'young man with a kindly, 
amiable face 

424. 4 To see their ^ gossiping- to be present at their 
festivity. 

425. Not I sir— meaning, not that he will not go but 
that he will not go in first. 

426. That's a question --a point in dispute. 

Try it — decide it. 

427. Draw cuts — i. e. efraw lots. (The primitive form 
of drawing lots was by holding in the hand a few uneven 

7 
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pieces of straw, and then the question was decided by 
somebody pulling the longer or Bhorter as the case 
I might be). 

We mill dr<tm cuts for the senior— In other words, 
we shall decide the question of our comparative seniority 

by drawing lots. 

Till then — i. e. till the question is decided. 

428. Nay then thus — The two brothers here take each 
other by the hand and perambulate the stage side by side. 



APPENDIX TO NOTES. 

A. Puns, Quibbles and Conceits. 

A11 these terms are losely used to indicate some jugg- 
ling" with words — some clever play upon the form, sound 
or sense of words which was a favourite pastime with 
Elizabethan writers. 

1. A pun or quibble arises — 

(< a ) When the same word is used to convey a double 
sense*. • 

( b ) When a play .i§ intended upon two words or 

expressions similar in form but different in 
meaning, t 

(c) When a word suggests an allied word — similar 

in form or in general sense but applied with a 
very different meaning. + 

id) when' a word suggests its sharp antithesis by 
contrast. (See No. 4 below). 

2. A conceit , on the other hand, is an idea q uaintly and 
f ancifully express ed. A typical example will be found in 
it IT 2. Spread over the silver weaves thy golden hair etc.* 

• a 

B. List of Puns and Quibbles in the Errors. 

\A. TKe clock hath st/ucken twelve upon the bell ; 

My mistress hath made it one upon my cheek. — 

Here the pun is more 'implied than expressed. The 
clock has struck 12 ; but my mistress has struck one— viz. 
given me a blow upon my cheek. 

* Vor illustration of thi«, sM No. 0 in th. following list. 

f Bee no. 2 and 3 in the list. 

♦ Bee no. 5. 
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2. I from .post. 

If I return, post indeed '• (I. 2. 63-64). 

* // 3. Where is the thousand marks ? 

Dtfo. I have some marks of yours upon my cheek 

(1.2. 81-82) 

4. Dro. E. For Gods' sake, hold your hands. 

Nay, an you will not I will take to my heels. 

* (I. 2. 93-94) 

This is a quibble — hands naturally suggesting heels. 
Either you hold your hands (cease from beating) or I take 
to my heels (i. e. run away.) 

5. Adr. Say is your master at hand ? 

Dro. E . — Nay, he is at two hands with me. 

(II. 1. 44-45' 

6. Luctana^S pake he so doubtfully ? 

Dro . E. — Nay, he struck so plainly (II. 1. 50-51) 

An obvious quibble — doubtfully being contrasted with 
plainly. Luciana asks ‘were his words very obscure ?’ 
Dromio’s quip is prompt — ‘Nay his blows were quite plain.’ 

7. Too unruly deer he breaks the pale (II. 1. 100) 

8. Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God’s sake ! 

Now your jest is earnest : 

Upon what bargain do you give it me ? (II. 2. 24-25) 

Here there is a pun upon the double sense of earnest — 
meaning (1) serious and (2) earnest money — something 
paid in advance by way of concluding r. bargain. 

9. ‘ Sconce call you it ? (II. 2. 35) 

Note that the word sconce is used not in a double but a 
triple sense as meaning ( 1 1 a small, round fortress ; 1 2 the 
head ; and (3) a helmet for the head. 

10. Ant. S. — Then it will be dry (II. 2. 5fi) 

The quibble is upon 'dry basting' and 'dry beating’— the 
latter meaning beating unaccompanied by bloodshed’. 
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11. Dr. S. — ‘A rule as plain as the plain bald head.* 

* . (II. 2.68) 

The^ Qrst plain means clear, manifest ; the second plain 
means' smooth, well polished* as in the case of a bald ahead. 

12. Fine and recovery — (II. 2. 73) 

For a full explanation of the conceit, see paraphrase 
and notes. 

13. Ant. E. ‘There*s something in the wind* (ill. 1.76) 

Antipholus uses the expression in its usual, metaphori- 
cal sense meaning — ‘There is something brewing, there is 
something going to happen*. But Dromio wilfully takes 
the words in their literal sen$e and says ! “You would 
have more reason to say that there was something in the 
wind (that the windnvas shrewd and biting) if your gar- 
ments had been thin.’* 

14. Dro E. A man may* break & c. ? (ill. 1. 82) 

See Notes- 

15. Ant. S— Let love, being light etc. (HI. 2. 52) _ 

There is a glance at the double sense of light, meaning 

— (1) wanton, sportive as well as (2) light as distinguished 
from heavy, [in explaining this obscure expression, the 
student will bear the following point in mind. Light 
things are difficult to be drowned ; and so Love, being 
light, would be difficult to be drowned. But if she 
(Luciana) sink, then Love and Life — all might perish for 
aught that Antipholus cared*] 

16. .‘Not mad but mated, (III. 2. 54) 

|# Mated— (lJ Confounded ; 

(2) provided with a partner. 

17. Besides myself (III. 2. 77) 

See Notes- 

18. Dro- S — *1 have but lean luck.. at marriage • 

(III. 2. 83-90) 

See Notes. 

19* ‘Npll quarters (ML 2- 105) 

See next line* 

20- Like a globe,... ..in her (III* 2- 110-111). 
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See Notes * 

2y ‘Her forehead armed and revested &c* 9 (III* 2- 119) 

• See Notes * 

22". A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper poor souls 

to hell.’ (IV. 2. 41-44) 

For the whole passage which just bristles with puns, 
see paraphrase and notes, 

23. ‘On a bdnd' (IV. 2. 53) 

Adriana uses band in the sense of a bond \ i. e. a mort- 
gage or some other deed of loan ! but Dromio’ S. takes it 
in the sense of bond or rope . 

24. ‘Gives them a bob arid rests them !* (IV. 3. 22-23) 

The proper meaning is ‘gives them a tap on the shoul- 
der and arrests them 1 : but it may also mean gives them a 
shilling and thus enables them-to rest.* 

25. ‘Gives them suits of durance. 1 (IV. 3. 23-24) 

(1) Puts them in jail — in durance vile . 

(2) Gives them suits which will endure, suits of 
leather. 

26. ‘The sergeant of the b'and......bancP (IV. 3. 27-28) 

For this further pun upon bandy see notes . 

27. ‘Expedition delay 1 (IV. 3. 34-35) 

28. *The devils dam God damn tpe.* (IV. 3, 51-53) 

See Notes . 

29. *Feel your pulse feel your ear. 1 (IV. 4. 46-47) 

30. ‘l am here entered in bond for you* (IV. 1. 120) . 

(1) The actual meaning is ‘liere am I — put in chains 
(bonds) for your sake. 1 

(2) But there is a glance at the second possible sense 
of the passage. Here am I, made to stand se- 
curity on your behalf.* 

31. JEgeon — Your bondman Dromio. (Bondman-slaye.) 
, Dro E. ‘Within this hbur I Was his bondman , sir-* 

(Bondman-tied in the same bond or rope with 
him.) - (V. 1. 290-91) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. 1. What is* the available evidence for determining the 
date of Shakespeare's plays ? * 

Thi j evidence may be considered . as falling under the 
following main heads. 

. (l) If the play was published in Shakespear*s life-time, 
its name would be entered in the Stationers’ Register of Copy 
rights — thus giving the date of publication, 

(But the student must always remember that the plays 
published during the poet’s life-time wertf never printed* under 
the poet’s supervision or authority : they were in every case 
pirated*editions of the stage-version of the plays and as such 
corrupt and unreliable. These pirated versions, published 
during the poet’s life-time, are known as the quartos ,) 

(2) In September 1598, Francis Meres, Professor of 
Rhetorics at Oxford, published** a book named Palladis 
Tamia or Wit's Treasuries in which after a complimentary 
reference to Shakespeare (comparing him with Plautus and 
Seneca for comedy and tragedy respectively) a list is given 
of some of Shakespeare's plays. The list (which by no means 
exhaustive) makes mention of the following plays : Two 
Gentlemen of Verona , Errors , Love's Labour's Lost , Love's 
Labour's Won , Midsummer Nights Dream* Richard IL Hen- 
ry I V y King Le dr , Titus AndrontcuSs Romeo and Juliet. 

Thus so far as these plays are concerned we may be per- 
fectly certain that they were in existence before 1598, 

(3) Then, occasionally, we get reference to the plays (as 
regards their first or subsequent performances) in works of 
contemporary, literature or in the accounts of eye-witnesses* 
Thus, theite is a reference to the performance of Macbeth in 
Dr- Simon Forman's diary, and to the performance of Twefth 
Night in. the diary* of one John Manningham, a barrister. 
These also help in fixing the inferior limit of the plays — i. e. 
the date before which they must have been written. 

(4) Then, in the plays themselves, we sometimes get 
references to historical incidents of known dates — as for ins- 
tance to the Irish Expedition of Essex which helps us in 
fixing the date of Henry V \ 

(5) Lastly, there is tne style and metrical structure of 
'the plays — a less tangible but not less reliable form of evi- 
dence for ascertaining the period to which a play may belong. 
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Q. 2. Discuss the date of the Comedy af Errors iqfth 
reference to the accepted principles of evidence . 

* (See introduction, pp. irix, xx.) 

(1) Mention in . Meres’ Palladis Tamia mafcefe it ab- 
solutely certain that the play was in existence before 1598. 

(2) The account given in the Gesta Grayorum (which 
in all human likelihood refers to it he Comedy of Errors) 
makes it very probable that the play was in existence before 
1594 . 

(3) This probability is clinched and the date of the play 
shifted further back by internal evidence — viz. reference to 
the civil war in France (III. 2. 120) which makes it extreme- 
ly likely that the play was written some time between 1589- 
93. 

(4) Another bit of internal evidence — viz, possible 
reference to the invasion of the Armada (III. 2. 131) — fixes 
the date as near 1589 as is possible. 

" Q. 3. From what source did ^Shakespeare mainly derive 
the materials of his play ? 

See Introduction, pp. xxi — xxii. — (l) For the story of 
the play (the errors which make up the kernel of the comedy) 
Shakespeare was indebted to the Mcencechmi of Plautus ; — 
and for one particular incident of the play to the Amphy- 
trion of the same author. * ' * 

(2) But if Shakespeare was indebted to P laptus. for 
Jiis st o r y — for the m anagement o f the story > he was indebted 
ma large measure tohis older 'contemporary, Lxiy. Thus 
from Lyly he derived (l) the air of fantastic unreality which 
pervades the story, as well as (2) that motive of confusions 
and cross-purposes which pla‘ys such a considerable part not 
simply in the Errors but also in Love's Labour's Lost and 
Two Gentlemen of Verona . 1 ‘ 

Q. 4. Discuss in detail the question of the relation be- 
tween the Comedy of Errors and Plautus's Maenacchmi, (b) 
Shew in what respects Shakespeare departed from the story of 
Plautus , and how jar these departures are an improvement 
upon the original . 

(See Introduction-* pp. xl and xli.) — The two questions 
may best be dealt with together.— 

The kernel of the play consists in a series of ‘errors* 9 
proceeding from a confusion of identity Between two pairs 
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of twins. So far as this is concerned Shakespeare was wholly 
indebted to Plautus -t but his departures from Plautus are 
perhaps even more significant than his 'resemblances *to his 
original * ' • 

It has been said of Plautus that he was a mas{ef *of plot- 
construction and that his dramas are like ‘a page torn from 
the book of life. 1 But both as regards plot-construction and 
freshness of delineation, Shakespeare shows himself as far 
superior to Plautus. 

Thus, so far as the plot is concerned! he heighten^ both 
the comedy and the interest of the drama by the introduction 
of the two Dromios as foils to the two Antipholuses. 

Again, Plautus’s comic drama of mistaken identity is al- 
most in the nature Af a farce ^ he leaves it standing by itself 
and dependent for effect wholly upon the comic element. 
But Shakespeare imparts a romantic character to the drama 
— first by the introduction of a pretty piece of love-making, 
and secondly (and still more) by placing his story against a 
two-fold background— the back-ground of the quarrel bet- 
ween the Syracusans and Ephesians, and the pathetic back- 
ground of the earlier story of -ASgeon’s life. 

By itself, the story of the confusion between the two 
„ pairs of twins would have been nothing more than sheer 
farce ; but takeif in connecLton with the story .'Egeon’s sepa- 
ration from his family and his age-long wanderings in quest 
of his wife and children, it is a genuine human document 
with a strong appeal to our emotion. 

* y Q. 5. Give a brief critical estimate of the play . 

.• ’’ (See introduction, pp. xxxvi, xxxvn.) 

The pkiy certainly cannot be regarded as one of Shakes" 
peare's master-pieces it has nothing of that energy of cha- 
racterizations or insighf into the depths of passion which is 
.the glory of Shakespeare's dramatic work. But all the same, 
it has its own special points of interest and excellence 

(l) Thus it is a marvel of ingenious plot-construction — 
a point which Shakespeare came rather to neglect 
in his later plays. 

($) Note also the infinite variety of emotional effect 
which the play offers to us. By this time Shakes- 
peare had come to be perfectly familiar with the 
needsand tastes of his audience. He knew that 
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people wanted in their staffe-plays a certain amount 
of fun, a certain amount of* sentimental love* 
making, and a certain dash of not-too-acute sorrow : 
and here, in tfos Comedy of Errors we have'a" medly 
.of all these elements. 

(3) Lastly, by introducing the story of Aegeon and his 
tragic mishaps, the author imparts a romantic 
^ character to a play which otherwise would have been 
" sheer farce. 

Q. 6. What evidence is there to show that the Comedy of 
Errors is one of Shakespeare's early plays ? 

(See Introduction, pp. xli and xm.) 

{ 7. Analyse th s construction of the play, with special 

reference to what has been called the doubtb or under-plot. 

We get the double or under-plot when there -is a story 
within a story. Thus here we first get the story of the mer- 
chant /Egeon, a Syracusan who has come to Ephesus not 
knowing of the fatal feud between the Syracusans and the 
Ephesians, and who, in consequence of this unlucky landing, 
is sentenced to death. But the pathetic narrative of his earli- 
er life-history moves the Duke’s compassion, and the mar- 
chant is respited till sun-set — to find if he could not procure 
enough money to ransom his life. 

The above, we may say, is the outer cas'e or ring of the 
story. But against it — enveloped within it so to say — is the 
atory of the two pairs of twins and the strange errors that 
irise from a natural confusion between their identity. — This 
nterweaving of one story within another has been differently 
expressed by speaking of central action and enveloping action . 

N.B. Note also that in the present play we have not one 
envetoping action but two stages or ring's of such action. 
We may approach the thing in this way : ' ♦ 

(1) First, and forming the inner core of the play, we 
have the story of the two Antipholuses and the 
two Dromios. 

(2) Next, and as the first ring of enveloping action, 
we have the pathetic narrative of Aegeon’s early 
mishaps — his shipwreck and the consequent 
separation of his famity. 

(3) Lastly, and as the outer shell of the wholfe 
drama, we have the story of “Aegeon’s unwitting 
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offence in having come to Ephesus and his con- 
sequent penalty of fine or death. 

Q. 8. What references to contemporary London-life do 
we find in the play ? ■ . 

(See Introduction , pp. xxxviii, xl to which add the re- 
ference to the hours of meal in Elizabethan Eng- 
land and noted in this drama). 

(1) Thus ^dinner was evidently a mid-day meal. 
Shortly after 12, o’clock II. 2. -45) Dromio E. is 
sent hot-foot to fetch his master to dinner ; and 
at 2 o’clock (II. 1. 3) we are told that he is very 
late for dinner. 

(2) And if dinner was a midday meal, supper was 
evidently taken at 5 o’clock. This we gather 

, from two references. In III. 2. 169-70, the gold- 
smith Veils Dromio thai he would visit him ‘soon’ 
‘at supper-time’ and get from him the price of the 
chain. And i* IV. 1. 10, he tells his creditor that 
he would receive the price of the chain at 
5 o’clock. 

9 . What inferences may wc draw from the various 
legal expressiom and references to legal procedure in the 
Comedy of* Errors ? 

(A very fall list of these legal references has been given 
in the Introduction , pp. xliv, xlv to which add Shakespeare’s 
evident familiarity with a summary process by which debtors 
could be sent to jail even before judgment was delivered.) 

One inference is quite plain from this abundant use of 
legal expressions — viz. that Shakespeare had a fair working 
familiarity with law-terms add legal processes. But are we 
justified in going further ? Can we say that Shakespeare’ 
facile qse of law^ternfs indicates an ‘inside familiarity with 
legal matters’ --a familiarity which could not have been ob- 
tained except from a lawyer’s office — say, as. apprentice or 
clerk to an attorney? Cruel though the charge may sound (lor 
what can be worse than for a great poet to have been bound 
as an attorney’s apprentice ?) this position has been serious- 
ly jnaintained Jby some eminent scholars— Malone in a former 
generation and Henry Cunningham in his edition of the 
Comedy of Errors in the Arden Shakespeare series. 

But as againsf this is the other view that Shakespeare’s 
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knowledge of the law is such as any ordinary man cf affairg 
with a quick and observant mind could easKy pick up in his 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men. Besides, 
Shakespeare's father had been a very li tigious perscft^ and 
the poet— ias his father's eldest son — naturally picked up a 
more than ordinary acquaintance with legal affairs. Again, 
the avalanche §f epithets which the younger Dromio pours 
out in describing the officer of the Counter is significant — 
not as proving Shakespeare's knowledge of law but as indi- 
cating that the great ¥>oet— at some period or other in his 
career — might have had an unpleasant experience of the 
inside of a debtors’ prison. * 

. ‘ Q. 10. By what argument is it sought to he proved that 
Shakespeare consulted an English , Translation of the Maenae - 
chmi and not the Latin original ? 

The whole questions turns upon the possible extent of 
Shakespeare's knowledge of Latin., (See Introduction , pp. 
xlii, xui). From the casual character of Shakespeare’s 
early education, and from the fact that he was compelled t° 
cast about for his livelihood at a very early period of his life, 
it can be very reasonably contended that the poet’s know- 
ledge of Latin could not have been extensive or deep. No 
doubt he knew the tongue, and no doubt also that he could 
have stumbled his way through books written in Latin : but 
that was about all. And as against this insufficient mastery 
over Latin, we must remember the quickness and mobility of 
Shakespeare’s genius and the unusual rapidity with which he 
wrote — a fact which is clear from contemporary evidence no 
less than froiq the character of the writing itself,, Under 
these circumstances, is it likely that Shakespeare would have 
saddled himself with the unnecessary trouble of stumbling 
wearily through the Latin original, when a decent transla- 
tion was easy and available ? 

Besides, the things does not rest upon probability alone. 
If we compare the language of Shakespeare's Comedy with 
Warner’s translation of the Maenaechmi , we at once become 
aware of many striking similarities jof expression ; and these 
also favour the supposition that Shakespeare consulted at 
English translation of Plautus rather than go to the Latir 
original. 
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q . n Enumerate the principal errors in the Comedy of 
Errors. % 

[We shall recapitulate here not atl the .individual errors 
— fornifthich the reader will consult the sketch given in the 
Introduction — but the main sources of these errors*] 

1. The first source of error was with regaftl to the in- 
vitation to dinner. The wife of Antipholus of Ephesus was 
Waiting dinner for her husband and sent the elder Dromio to 
fetch his master. But Dromio took the younger Antipholus 
’for his master and spoke to him in thatr>belief. Of course, the 
younger Antipholus could not understand this and at first 
sent Dromio away. But when Adriana herself came with the 
slave, he could not persist in the denial ; and, though 
obviously bewildered, he yet followed her to her house. 

2. The second series o? errors arose about a gold chainl 
Antipholus of Ephesus had ordered a chain from a goldsfhith. 
The goldsmith took his brother for him and thrust the chain 
upon Antipholus of Syracuse. Shortly after this, the gold- 
smith was pressed for debt by a creditor to whom he owed 
money While the two were discussing the subject, Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus came upon the scene. The goldsmith, 
thinking that this was the man to whom he had given the 
chain, demanded the price of the chain from him. But of 
course Antipholus of Ephesus knew nothing of the matter 
and naturally refused payment. He was then arrested at 
the complaint of the goldsmith and taken to prison. 

3. The third mistake was about a gold ring. We have 
seen that the younger Antipholus went to dinner w ; th 
Adriana. In the meantime, the elder Antipholus — the real 
husband ,of 'Adriana— came t& the house, but to his great 
astonishment was refused admittance. He then went away in 
anger to another'woman, a courtesan, and promised to give 
her a gold chain ; an"d in return for this; she gave him a gold 

* png at once. By and by, the younger Antipholus chanced 
to come across the woman, and the woman, taking him for 
his brother, demanded the chain from him. Of course, Anti- 
phdlus of Syracuse knew nothing of the chain and refused 
tha request point-blank. The v woman at this went to Adriana 
. and told her that her husband had gone mad. Adriana believ- 
« ed this ; and with the help of a conjurer and several othei 
persons rescued Adtipholus as he was being taken to prisoni 
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and afterwards put him in chains and had him confined ip 
his room for a mad map. f1 

I W0" What are the rules of unity? Shew hojp then 
they have been observed in the Comedy of Errors. 


For the JUIqs themselves, see Appendix to the Notes . The 
unities of time and place have been strictly observed in this 
drama — in as much as the action is confined to only one 
place, viz. the city of Ephesus, while it is comprised within 
the coutse of one day from sunrise to sunset. About the 
unity of action, however, there is more doubt. No doubt the 
motive of the play is one, viz. confusion of identity between 
two pairs of twins and the diverting errors that arise from 
this confusion. But Shakespeare like the Romantic drama- 
tists generally, was not content vftth only one centre of inter- 
est for his play- And so, beside the comic* central motive, 
we have also the underlying tragic implication of Aegeon’s 
possible fate, No doubt the tragedy is averted : but the 
possibility of the tragedy is always there ; and this — though 
it heightens the interest of the play— certainly does not 
.preserve its unity of action. 


Q. 13. Explain the Pulis in the following passages, 

( a ) I from my mistress come to you in cost ; If I 
return I shall be post indeed. 

( b ) Ad Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 
Dro. E . And he will bless that cross with other 
greeting. 

M Dro. 5. Hold, sir, for god's sake ! now your jest is 
earnest : upon what, bargain do you give it me ? 

(d) Dro . 5. Sconce, call you it ? So you would leave 
off battering, I had rather have it„a head. 

(i e ) Aht. E. There is something in the wind, that we 
can not get in. 

Dro . E. ’You would say so master, if your garments' 
were thin. 

,(f) Dro . S. I have but lean luck in match and yet is 
she a wonderous fat marriage. 

(The play is upon lean and fqt. ‘ft is a >• fat manage 
because the bride i 4 so fat ; and yet Dromio’s 
luck in marriage is lead, because be baa to 
take sudi an ugly woman as wife.*) 
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(g) Ant. E. I stnt thee for a rope. 

Dro. S You sent me for a rope’s end as soon. 

(h) Adr. Tell me, was he arrested on a bond ? 

Dro. S. Not on a bond but # on a stronger thing, 
a chain, a chain ! 

(t) Dro . E . Master, I am entered here in bond for 
you. 

*Q. 14. Explain fully the following postages and expres- 
sions , noting any variation in reading that you 
may consider necessary . 

[Generally speaking, pass students need not 
trouble themselves with the question of vari- 
ous readings — except in a few important ins- 
tances, as for instance in the line. 

1 To seek thy life dy benificent help * (I* 1 . 153) 

Here tjpe folio reading is *help...help\ which is 
obviously corrupt : and so the question of 
a correct seading becomes of some import- 
ance in a passage like this]. 

(«) Many a man would take you af your word \ 

And go indeed having so good a mean. (I. 2. 17-18) 

(b) First Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own 
content. 

Ant'S. He that commends me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

(I. 2. 32-34.) 

( c) I to the world am like a drop of water , 

In Quest of them, unhappy , lose myself. 

(I. 2. 35-40) 

(The apparent meaning is this ; The drop, seeking to 
find its fellow-drop in the vast-gulfs of the ocean, loses it- 
"''If. So I, seeking to find my brother, have got lost and 
confounded in spirit. — But it is possible also that Antipholus 
is referring to ’losing’ himself m the crowded streets of the 
city. In that case, the meaning would be : ‘The drop in 
seeking to find its fellow-drop gets lost in the infinite mass 
of the sea. So I, an unhappy human unit, seeking to 6nd 
my brother, will lose myself among the other human units 
?! this crowded city’.) 

(d' Headstrong liberty is lashed with woe. (II. 1. 15)~ 
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(e) This foobbegged patience in thee mil be, left. 

, N ■ . (II; 1 . vi.; 

\f) My master Ui..^at two hands with me , oarf Ma/ 
my two ears can witness. (ll i 45-46) 

(g) 2 «mj unruly deer. (II. 1 . 100 , ) 

(A) Dtfo S* There's no time for a man to recover hi 
hair that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. S. May he not do it by fine and recovery ? 

. (II- 2 '71-73 ' 

(0 Dfo. A.., A crow without a feather ,J Master t 
r mean you so : 

For a fish without a fin, there's a fowl without l 
feather. (III. 1. 88-89) 

(j) Slander lives upon succession. 

For ever housed wh&Te it gets possession . 

* (III. 1. 112-113: 
GO In despite of wraths mean to be marry - 

(III. 1. 115) 

(Mr. Scrimgpour retains the folio reading, viz. of ‘mirth for ‘wrath* 
but gives it. an interpretation which is absolutely unwarranted. — 
Obviously, the meaning of the passage is this : ‘ My natural ten- 
dency is to be angry. But to show my contempt of wrath— to show 
that Adriana is not even deserving of wrath— I mean to be merry.”) 

(/) Let love, being light, be drowned if she sink. . (III. 2. 52) 
(in) This touches me in reputation (IV. 1. 71., 

(a) A devil in an everlasting garment . a back 

friend-shoulder ‘dapper (IV. 2 3 7-41) 

(0) Conceit my comfort and my injury . (IV. 2. 70,) 

( p ) The picture of old Adam neiv -apparelled. (IV. j. 13.; 

\q) His word might bear my wealth at any time. 1 V. r. 8) 
{r) Hie did betray me to wy own teproof. ■ (V. 1. 92 . 

(y) -ZEgeon. Is not that your bondman Drontio V 
Dro. E. Within this hour I wqs his bondman. Hr 
Now am I Dromio , and his man unbound. ( V ta 1 291-93; 
(7) Calendars of their nativity. ' (V. 1.40^ 

(u) Gossips' feast. (V. 1. 4 yi r 

* Q. 15. Note any errors or inconsistencies in the play. * 

There aie two $uch errois or inconsistencies. 

( 1 ) The first is about the respective seniority of the two Anti- 
pholus. In ], 8 o(i) it is said that the mother took charge of the 
younger Antipholus, while at 1 . ib6 %nd throughout the rest $( the 
play, the younger is supposed to have been with the father. 

( 2 ) The second is in V, 1 . 405 . The abbess, speafcs of hsr *35 
years' of travail in quest of her sons. Of coprsfc, this should be 25 . 




